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• * * 

TH| ^L.OF RoInALDShAY, a.o.if., ’ 

■ 41 - 

• • • 

OHAPTER ir . 

The Reforms. 

Arrival of Lord Ronaldshay.— His Excellency the Right Hon’ble 
Lawrkjick John Lumley Dundas, EABii of Ronaldshay, G.c?i,E|,r 
took his so^t aas Governor of Bengal and President in ^Qouncil on 
the 26th March •1917* and. vacated it on the 23rd March 1922. His 
Excellency was President of tlfo Executive Council and, untit the 
inauguration of the new Legislative* Council under the refonlis 
scheme in 1921, was also President of the Legislative Council. On* the 
Executive Council there were originally three members, two of whom 
bi^onged to the Indmn Civil* Service.’ At the time when Lcrd 
Ronaldsluiy assumed charge the Hon’ble* Mr. P. C. Lyon, the Hon’ble 
Sir ^tlien Mr.) Nicholas Beatson-Bell aitd ’the Hon'ble Nawab ’Sir Syed 
^Shjms-ul-Huda were gn^the Council, but, during yxe** greater part of 
♦he peri(Kl before ^he vntrochiction of • tlie, ref onus, the ^on’ble Sir 
Henry Wheeler, the HchPble Sir (tivjn Mr.) John Camming and the 
Hon’ble ^the MalfSrajadhiraja Bahadur of Burc^wan v^^we. the meml^ers. 
The Right Hon’bl^e Lord (then Sir Satyendra. Prasanna) Siuha and the 
Hon’ble Sir CJiarles Stevehson-Moorh were also members ’for part of 
that pe»iod. When Lord Rbnaldsl^ay arfived thevvar ha(? had a d^nite 
.effect in* vilrioas directions. On the one hsyid it ha’d^^eriously handica{)ped 
Ihe work of Governmont by making Hnahcial Economy 'an ipaperative 
necdssity ; on the other hand it lj£^tl» stftnulated the. i^dAs^ial , activitids 
of the provitlpe to provide* ‘artiejea ’which could'not be •obtained Overseas, > 
a stimulus which* ultimately led, to a remarkable industrial awakenifag. 

It \ad led .ei^ucated Indians to hope that, an, advAaqe wbul^ be 
made in sel£-governm^?it, an aspiratipn which ’.was recognised as . 
le^timate by the su\)sequent materialization of ’ the sefgrms scheme^ 

’ 

^ I Tlfde^Appendix X. 


of Government. had impelled the Snaroh^cj^al party^ to greater 
^c;|LiTity «and t<f commit mVre miirders ty^d flacoitieis Vhich Qovef n* 
meat \v<rfe in the act of^ cb^ck^n^ by mehns* of * the Deft^ee of 

• A^t* It bkd^made Muhammadj^ns anxid^ regardii^ thrf fUte 

• eP^tUurkey, an anxiety •which ^VJpntually ^ound expreesion iti the 
^KhilafatiigiUtion tind ilc sequel, the norf-po-operitier^ movement which* 
was'se potent for violnijoe^ • misery ami the growth ^of dangeroua 
spirit of iai^esstieSs.^ It had incfeased the dtst ofr living, owii^|o*the 

• increased •^irice of imported arficlefi, wl^ich was* later ^tQ de^retep*!!! to 
a geixoral* depreciation of the vaTue of money, misunderstood by thte 
jpeople &iid ^^aguely^ a^ioribed J^y ^them to Government* actiSn or* 
inaction. At th^J 'same tii^e the province^ was rea(]y*for improv^njent^ 
in respect ftij ,such matters as local self-government^ sanitatHA, public 
health, educationtand agriculture to \^hich Lord Ronaldshay* pdcb^sfled, 
himself, «in an serious endeavour to ij^roinote the welfjye ?)f the •phople 

despite *the political ^pre-occupations of the period. 

• • • 

*f TIlO RoformS. — The most striking administrative feature* of the 

period of #Lord Ron^ldshay’s administration was • the Jnj^roduction of 

the reforms scheme ^of Governyient Thist schefne Vas initiated by. 

the statement of policy made *011 the •^Oth August 1917 in Parliament, 

which amounted to a pledge to secure the progressive realisation of 

responsible Government in British India as an integral part of the 

Empire. The sta*ges of the development of the details of the scheme 

wejfq marked by the visit in 1917-18 of the .Secretary of ^dte to 

India; the Joint Report on Indian Constitutional ReformJ * (March 
• • • * * 

1918) of* the Secretary of State and the Viceroy, usually called the 

MontagUfChelrastord report j the visit in 191/^-19 of the Fsanchiseb 

Committee and the ComKiitte*e on Jlie * Division ^)f Functions botfl 

under the chairmanship of Lorc> S^outhborough ; the Goverdmeiit of 

India Act of* 1SJI.9 andi y:8 previous consideration l\y *a joirfit select 

committee of both Housgs of Parliament^; the Kiiv^j’s Proclsimation 

in December 1919 regarding the reforms and, finally, the introduction 

of t&e refornis schenifc of Government in Jtgauary 1921. All this 

iRvjJstigation and go fisi derate on and ^the intermediate discussions, 

arpusgd liveliest injerftst* amongst, all races ^ind classes of educated 

persons, •officTaT \nd noh-officiaf, ahd «incidenta11y threw an qnusual 

burden *of wV)rl? on the administradoii. Lbrd Rqnaldshay himself 

framed in consuKafcion with Sir 15 Iward Gait, the Lieulenai^t- 

Goverrji>r of«Ui*har and Oritssa, a minute in favour of a .liberal measure 

of jpeforirf at the time the whole question was* s^bout to be submitted 

.to Parliament! ;• whilst in the development of the scheme no detail was 

tpo small for liis consideration. 
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Che r^Cgrms serv^ to %!iake a definite cleavage antongaV politi- 
cal^y-nyaded, ZndiaQS *int<), the p&rties of Moderates n^d 

Estreo^ts. Wh5n tlfe Montaga-dK«liiMiZor^ report* was pnbtie))ed the 
* Moderates were niiwdmoas iil brononncing the ^heriie* to 2>a» a 
Bubstai^tial ivtscalnient r68pyc>UH%|e Goveanment and an 
^ndeaw)U9 meet *th!fe legflimj^te aapiratlons et*'edu%ate^#ia(fia. Th#^ 
Bxtremiste, on the* other haiid, at first -wo^ald, have nothing to do tvith 
it as Jfchfy considered thfw^ it feH far short *of michT aspirations. 

TheiJ they attempted to absor^ the^Moderate pasty fin the gr,fiund thajj 
after alTi there was little difference between their opinions, trap \^fiicli 
•that p%rty managed •to avoid. Finally, the ^jExtj^emisft •spli^ on the^ 
^ue^tion of non-c*o-operation and a few in Hengal refused to co-operate 
ill the reforms. T^ie Muhammadans considered fhat the ^qcrtginal "^pro- 
po^l»»did^*not give them a fair* share of power an4 they demanded 
comm‘i»nal refiresentation. The pnsss reflected all these epiniouis, the 
discussions oif the subject being raised to a higher level of^ debate 
than usual. The masses, on the other hand, were not interested^ 
in it. 


• Reforms — Adlrtinistrative. — On’' tte administrative side the general 
feature of the scheme was the ^doptiofl of the principle of dyafchy 
by which the functions of Governmeift are divided vertically be?- 
weeri “ reserved ” and “ transferred ” departments, the “ reserved 
departments being administered^ as hitherto by flie Governor in 
Counc^r responaible to, the Crowtf but tlie transferred side being 
nistered *l3y the Governor acting on the a<lvice of ministers who are 
elected members of the legislature an<f amenable* to control ’by that 
bods’. .In other word^, ,in respect of reserved subjects such as law» 
ffiid order* it is thf? Governor* in. Council who still says what should 
or shouliT not*be done. ’ He is wesponsible to the Crown for his 
policy iu Hnc?h jhiatters and he cannot tr&n'»fer tKiSt •responsibifity 
to the • Ministers ,or do L^islative Council. In respect, however, 
of the transferred subjects* it is tlie minister^ who lays* down the 
policy tPnd controls thp different , departments. .He is ^’esponsibie to 
the Legisla*tar8 and holds a position soipewhat *ajialogous to thjit', of 

* member of the Cabinet in *J5reat*Brftahi. The ^posiciiy* of the 
Governpr is that he acts on ,tl?B advice of the ^nfi Asteri. Fou? 
members of ’the Executive Council, the Hon’ble Sir .Henry Wheeler, 
thp Hon’ble the Maharajadhiraja Bahadur of Burdwan, the Hon’ble 
Mr. J. H. KeiS and the llon’ble Sir Abd^uR-rahim wSrfi appointed 
by the Crown to have* charge of the reserved departments and three 
ministers, the Hou’ble Sir Surenifta ,Nath Banerjea^ .the Hon’ble . 
Mr. P. 0. Mitter and «thb Hon’ble Npwab Syed Nawab ‘Ali Chaudhnri 
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were Appointed by. His Excellency the drovern%^ to hav^*ehargO of« 
t\^e* transferred* departraente/ They took pvei^ charge* o*h .the 3ird Jan- 
uary 19&1. The main trajpashee Vhiclx •^eri transferred, te the 
m^jeter^ *were Agriculture |ind Pub4c Works “Ji^excludiiig^lrrigitibn),* 
JiOdy. Self-Government aaud Pa|^]\c Health* and Edu*caition, but the 
districts* ofc A)arj#eling '•and *of the CiAttagong* Hill Tracts* remained 
dsntiVeiy in the charge et tl^e^ Executive Council. Theie changes •were 
accdmpaviietll hf various tiecessaj-yi elm ages ^it th€* Secretarial npeh as 
Jbhe addifixm o£ asSsta*it and tlSput^^ seejetaries Jlnd the «p^oyifme*nt of 
a 8ticretaa*y»in a new department of Agriculture and Industries. StarUll* 

^ ing ftoAmitffes of ^a few non^official menabers Yrom the Legislative 
Council were alsg attached^ to certain departments. ^ Hie ministers j^rere 
at tie out^- .severely* handicapped by the serious jinancials^llifficulties 
of the province consequent upon the^llocation of funds re&pmnfeifdej^ 

by thc«Meslon Committee.^ Ketremchment was the orfler of *he day 
■ • * • 
and no striking deireiopments of their policy were ttfereforl* practi- 

calHe. 

• • • 

RoforiPf — LoiSislAtivOt — On the legislative side^ the«sajient features 

of the reforms were*the broadening <Jf the JEranefeise i)y tlie creation of 
an electorate and tte establlsUmdut %f enlarged legislatures, both cen- 
ftal and provincial, mainly elected and non-official. In order to make 
the electorate of the Bengal Legislative Council as large as possible, 
it was, broadly i^peaking, decii\eS that the necessary minimum quali- 
fication of a rural elector should be ihe annual payment of cesB*of^iot 
less than a rupee and of an urban elector the annual payment of 
taxes o^ not less tlfaii a ru|)e6 and a half. Forty-six of the seats so 
open tortile elefttcwate were given to the non-]\^ihHmmadau commiyuty“ 
and 39 to t!ie Muhammadgin cbinmunity. • Tha elecU)rate for Wie gener«.l 
population amounted to slightly ev^r a millioli persons, fliougli enquiry 
has elicited the^act tl^at^few of them understood the •purpose of the 

elections. The scheme is, however, educative. There were §8 other 
elected seato.^ * . • 

Hhe elections toofe* place at Jbhe end of 1920. Out of 94 consti- 
tu^hqies returning fill* members, 23 sent in unopposdd vetrfrns for 3^) 
ii\en\|^eri: ‘in the remj^inmg* 71*conte^ed constloaencies 30 per cent, (kf 

^tid^ Anpendix I.* • ^ ^ 

• l^de Appendiz II for branebefl of the adminintration. 

" V^dC'thapte^ V. ^ • • 

••The other efected seats werf distributed as follow|: — 

holders* ... 6 • | £uro{)ean Commerce ... 1 1 

ITntversity ... 1 Anglo-Indian ... 2 

European general ... 6 • > eindian Go|imerce ... 4 



•the ‘eleotofti* voted, tlA |^ercen&ge of irotiQ|r beings slightly be^r in 
non^Muhammtidan than in Hhe M^Bammifdan coi^titnencies.* Thev^ 

, ^were 26 ** nominated se^ate^^ 

The nesv Council •therefore *opgnod ^ith a rtpreseniaficfti ^1^*20 
g£6cials (four ex-ojfficio^, of cvi^m IG^ere Europeang and 4 Jifdians,* 
and 119 nait-offici^, (including the three ministers, comprising *16 Euro- • 
peans, 4(h*Maha&madaii8,^ty. nou-MuhamnfkdiTns aBd.2 Atj^o-IndlansT 
The Jloit’ljle Nawab gir Syed Sha^s-fg-Huda was*^ appointed by His 
Excell^cy k) the first Pr^^ident#ftf the Council* and the Coupcil* 
plected* Babw Smronilra Nath Roy to bo its Deputy Pr^i\j8nt.^ It*wa8 i 
formially opened J^y His Royal HlghnieBs the ^ulfe .of Oonnaughi on* 

ttie 1st F^bruar^^ liWl with Wmposin^ ceremony^ 

• • 

• beVelopment of the new Couiibil. — Apart from the legislative work,* 
which Viy be (lealt with as occ/fsion arises, the work •of tfbe new 
Council *was largely directed to recommendation# by way of resoJu- 
tions and general criticism of the policy of Government. Some iTlea# 
of its aciivjtiiis cay be gathered from the faQt that djariug 1921 
notice was recei>#>d 5()J resofuUons, of whicR Ihl were discussed 
and 1,293 questions were askeil. •D?laing the life of the previous 
Council, which came* into existence in 1910, 2,431 questions had bet^ 
asked and 088 resolutions discussed. Its powers in the matte? of 
finance were exercise,/! in connectioi? with the fixing of the salaries 
of •th# • Deputy President of Cc!uncii (under the Deputy President’s 
Eruolumeuts Act, 1921) and of* the raiiifsters (regarding wdiich tL^re 
was Vkeen discussion') and in motions for the fed action, grants. 
Tho most important re.duction of a grant was a co^pp^ehensi ve cut of^ 
lakhs under the,head.“ Police ” (a reserved subject) in* the budget 
of 1921-22, Better counsels howeve^^ prevailed later, and the amount 
was restored hy Ae Council at a special session coiivpn^d by request 
for tha^ purpose* His Excellency accepted^ a number of proposeJl 
reductions on tjie “ reset side, bfit exercised his powerSi of restora- 
tion on. that side in respect of^ certain other^ ijecessa:^" fteins. He 
neceBsarfly* ha# ttie power of restoration bn thfe*»resefved side of*tlfe 
jjdmirustration as the^Governof in Council fs respoflsible^ to *the 
Crown for the proper adfiiinistigatipn •of the subjpe!^^ comcerqed ; and * 
he cannot shift that reajJflnsibjlit^ by only \)leading c^ither • iit* the , 
domain of finance that the Qouncil refused ’to "vote tfie necessaTy 


* The 26 nominated* seats were ^distributed as folio ws:- 


|iidian Christians 
Depressed classes 
Labour 


I’i##! ^p8ndix III. 


Others ... ... 2 (not less than)^ 

O^cials, including • . 

ex-officio mcnil>ers 20 ^not more than). 
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fandB br in the domain policy that the Obnnoil .di^greed with 
him. bp the transferred'^ side ' ,of ^ the ' adpaihiktration ' the "CoiAoil 
hap fair fPpwer^ but also'' incurs , full responsibility to thPlr" con- 
sti^irlnci93S‘. The work of' the adiutnistratioh was, ma!»erially in- 

breamed , by the consideration of resolutiops, whether discussed *bi nOt^ 
■ hnd by thb ''’framing of answers to questions. < • " 

fg ^ o ^ . f 

Iroun^il^ Of State and Ladislai^ivo Asseicbly Of the Oovernf^nt of 

India. — Twp centra] all-India araenjblies were alio created as^part of 

tiie reforpis scheme. The Council of State is drawn troift a ffanchise 

representative the highest standards of wealth* ranic^ learning and 

expe.nence. There are five constituencies on it •l)elhnging to his 

province, \^hicli returned six members. The Governor-G^oral alsd 

nominated one olficial and one non-official from the provinces to 

that body. The Legislative Assemfjly Is drawn from a ' fr^jnehise 

following in its general features that of the Bengal Legislative 

Conncil but with an increased minimum qualifying j^ayment. There 

are 14 constituencies in it belonging to this province, which returned 

17 membOTj. The (Governor-General also nominaied two officip*s and 
. * ''' 

two noil-officials to it from Bongal. 

•t t 

Reforms — Financial. — On Uhe financial side, the salient feature of 
the reforms scheme was the attempt to secure financial autonomy 
ti)r the different^ provinces and for the Gover,pmeiit of India by 
allotting to them, so far as practicable, the receipts accruing in 
respect of the subjects they administer subject to the payment of 
certain contributiokis by each province to the central Government. 
Thus the provuicg of Bengal obtains the whole of the revenue from 
land-revenue, and the (roveynmont of Indi^, subject to a certair. 
modification, the revenue fro^i income-tc.x. Land-raven.ne is a 
provincial subject, i.e., administered by the province!, aad income-tax 
is a central subject, administered by the Government India 

though through the agency of the province. The attempt however 
in the case of Bengal „gave rise to serious difficulties, which ,will be 
boat understood from, the review of the financial* ppsitlon during 
the period gi^en in chapter **V* . 

Speech hi the " inauguration "of the ^Legisiative Councii.— The 

following wpids of^ Lord Ronaldshay in the speech which he delivered 
at the inauguration of the Legislative Council by 11. R. H. the Duke 
of C'^nnaugbt* illustrate the momentous change which -has been made 
by the reforms : — ' 

^^The occasbin is an historic one and will, » for all time, stand out 
as ail arresting finger-post upon the road/ leading to that goal 
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towards ^kich Indies is eagerly travelling^ Sir, when in this'^onnec- 

tiok we speak Jn t^e language^o^ l!netap&or of a ^oal towards whiek 

we^afesfravelling, th§ picture, .whipfi forms ifeelf upon the^ screen , 8f 

our conscipusn^SH, id#l;hat of scKue ^spleniiid edifidk rising threag1|»\be 

base ctf distance upon^thff horizon and ^apftg ^tself in, ev^-clbaref 

outlind t<v«ar gaap jis we tratel towards it ^long a brdbtl fiighway.* 

We &re, Jterhapf, apt .to overlook tbe diffSrenfce* wliicb exi^ bkw^eit 

distano6*iA time and'dista^ice in spa^e,*^ In tbe evolution of a nation, 

though,* th€w goal may be pkjtureS^the gulf t<J be* bridged before, vw 

reach ^it is pne 0 t tigae and not one of space; and evejy^lnch the, 

road thither «ha^ still, therefore, ato i>e madef TWie^ survey mayjiave* 

Jtveen carried out, ami the direction posts set, up, but "the actual .road 

must be Imilded cfey by day by the nation itself as it mftves forward 

iti^ onward course, and upon those who lead tht? nation rests the 

responsibility^ fcfl? its safe construction. The responsilnlity ^Jls one 

not be lightly assumed, for upon the wise ^ dii^hayge of it hangs 

the fate* of countless numbers of their fellowmen. It is comparable tej* 

that of the. f/fenerais of an army who, thouglt provide*4,by their 
# # * * 

©Xpert advisers v?ith ft saf<^ survey pi the ground to he traversed, are 

yet tempted to adopjb a line of acfvanfte, apparently more direct* but 

fraught with dangers to which they wilfully close their eyes. Wisdoil^ 

and experience urge one course ; impetuosity, ill-directed enthusiasm^ 

possibly other motives as well^ urge the other. Tlie tests of their 

fitnesef \o be entrusted^ with re8jS3nsibility lies in their choice. Would 

the arnix which puts its trust in them, or would posterity forgive 

them if choosing fatefully and rashly, * they were*lo lead -it *imo an 

©ngnlfing quick sand o.f , tribulation and disaster? • ^ 0 « 

Sir, those who tre al once the representatives and the leaders of 
the people who ^re assembled heve^ to-tlay have made their choice. 
They haw acceptjed the alignment marked ONit •for tljem* along solid 

ground/ And th'i task whiQh now lies before them is the actual 

* • , 

Bonstruction of the road. No easy one, but . a great and worthy 
one,, at^ one raoreower in whfch .the japidAjJ witj^ which it 
completed, wifl be commensuriite with tke uatnVo of the^w’orkmau^ip 
{kit in. All the greater, is tf^ care reefaioed tjp .accoii^^ of the 
novelty* of some of the tools now»^i5eing placed feftr the ^jst* time in 
the hands ofUhoQe to whom th*e work has been pojto mitred. ’ 

* kt is easy tf> give concrete illustration jof this la|ter statement. 
S'or the vast,* majority of those who now e5ferc^^e it, the franchise 
is a hitherto *nntrie<i ihiplement. Prior to this .the members of**be 
Legislature have been .nominated thiWeto or elected * by strictly 
circumscribed electorat’ei^ Generally •speaking,, the vote has beeh the 

* * i0 • 
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prerogative of a limited number of persons enio*/ed by resebns of " the 
fi{&ecial |>oBitiOu wl^ch they occu^ed, such as membership of » 
cipal oD "IMstrict Board oy of a^' special afisociatipn,^ such as a (IlhAmber 
of Oiimiizieroe or the^ University Senate^ or of a 8p^:^oial comii\pnity, such 
the* gpeat ^landhohj^rs*^ of |;he ^Presidency. ' WUh such‘ electidas the 
<«Uiass.. of the people have had no concern. And the total,, 

^le^jtors of , all classes who have had any ‘share returning yneihbei'B 
to the tegislative Council of ^the past has' not "exceeded 12,906.^ As 
compared with this, tixe persons^, ratitle 1 to return meinbewB ‘*jto the 
.Legislative Council which meets for the first time ,^to-day, number 
approximately, one mllliofii and twenj^y thousand a sujp(ici^ntly dramatic 
indication of the< extent tq^ which power, has been, conferred upon th^ 
people. Equally significant is the revolution wrought in the composi- 
tion and character of the Council itself. The former Council consisted 
of 53 members; the present Council of 139. Of the formey body 28 
members only, or a bare majority were elected ; of tfie tota^ of the 
'present body 113 or 81 per cent. Of the former body a liftle over 
one-third ;jf{ere officials ; of the present body 13 pf^r cent. only. Such 
figures apeak for themselves. But^ tiie impienslty of* the stride which 
has been taken towards the goal of responsible self-government cannot 
be fully appreciated without reference to the complete change which 
has* simultaneously been effected in the Executive Government. In 
place of an Executive consisting, apart from <^he Governor of two 
European officials and one Indian i«)n-official gentleman, there has 
now been established an EjJecutive of two European officials and 
five Indian non-official g^mtlemen ; in other words, the Indian 
.element ^in the Ex^^cutive Government of the country lias been conver- 
ted from a*^ permanent rpinor'ity to a permanent /ind over-whelmini, 
majority. Further, of the five leidian members of the® Gov^^rnment, 
thr^e are elected members of this Council, and, ii^ re«pect of the 
subjects which they administer including such vitally important 
matters as 'Local 8elf-Governmenf, Public **^HeaIth, Medical Aduiinis- 
tratipn, Education, Ag»ricnlture' the^ development of Industries, the 
-Administration V)f Bkeise and of Public Works, stand vis-a-vis'" the 

< < I ^ • 

Council in* a pposition "which; if not wholly id*'ntical with, is at least 

" * ' I ' ♦ t 

i-nalogotv^ toj vhi^t of members* of ,^t/ie Cabinet to the Parliament of 
Great Eritain^ These are momentofia. phange3 the mere enumeration 
of which is, perhaps, sufficient to justify the emphasis which I have 
laid , upon tk^ necessity* for the exercise of extrefae care in ' the 
builfjling of every Successive foot of the roajcl which, is the task 
which now ^w^aits u's. My perso-nal experience of the high devotion 
to dqty and the broad and sympathetic vision of the officials with 
whom I am proud M have been < associated the Government of 
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dnH-ttig th6 pflAt four years ; of th^ intellectual abllf^, tbe 

coiri^esy and tl))e ^^nn*hArted^ g^erooily of spirit of t]^e peopioi 
^of Bengal; and of disinterested advica and the ^ssis^agce* ^h^cli 
I hsTe innaria^ly received frofn jhe non*officia\ membefs* of*®^niy 
own cdmmunfty, encoj^ra^e^me to ragarcj thS fi^ure^witl) higb'Aepe; 
^he fftctVbat this^ Qouncil mdhts to-day in the second (ily* in. the< 
Whole vifst •Enl^ire .over^wTiich His l^faj^sty bojds siyay, * bearif 
strikji^ •testimony • to^ th*6 nature of •^the contribjutidn which the 
represeutivtivef of the European con^unity can* make to the comi^ou^ 
stock of ouj awilable resouces. And, indeed, it woul^ difficult to 
conceive of ngpre effective combLuation St (fui^lities* than tjttose 
of the two grei|t eommunitves now* ranged sid^ by side — the ab:|^ewd 
business acumen ♦of the one and the inspired jdealisfo of other. 
One *ttiing only is necessary \o render operative* in this unique 
combination its l*remendou8 potentialities — the will to suJceed*.^ It is 
given to every man to contribute sometlyng* tojsvards this, the 
supreme* necessity of the day, the creating of a will to co-operi^te — 
a will to succeed, ^nd for myself I joyfully ^dicate tl^B. reminder 
of my term "^of Service in^Ben^l^to the furtherance of a steadily 
growing partnership between the *Betigali and * British races ; 'and 
offer the hand of help and friendship ♦to all who, inspired by tl 
common purpose — the orderly progress of this land towards its 
appointed destiny — are prepared to* work whole-heartedly for the 
eff&cewiant of all obstacles statiding in the way of cordial ^ co- 
operatioh* in the supreme interests of t&e common weal.” 


2 
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CHAPtER. II. . 

Pollticlkl History. 

^ ffevolutifinary crimes — During the previous admttiistiratlion thefe 
had been a grave-increase of 'revolutionary crime in Ben^aK* The 
aetvvities ot the anarchists hacS fncreaseil and methods ^urd^er had 
been'\Hdopted, the victims being usually police-officers v^ho ^had gained 
^an insight into the '^woi^king o& th^ anarchical moy/*m^it or private 
persons who had in any way assisted <?overnmeLit jin their wai on 
revolutionary* crinqe. At a later stage the revoiufionaries in India 
had come into ^direct touch with the Germans and received viaoney 
and wl^re led to hope for arms f?om them. The result .had been 

I j 

bolder and more Energetic action by the anarchical party ; fiery 
deafijBts were distributed in large numbers, the number of-political 
outrages increased, a peculiarly daring form of Ahicoity by taxi-cabs 
was adopted and an attempt was ,made rais*^ fullds by blackmail 
on ‘a large scale. No year 'Kad pa\^Bed without the absassination of 
ohe or more police-officers ih Bengal. To cope with this activity 
the provisions of the ordinary law hail been unavailing. The difficul- 
ties of their application were two-fold. In the ffirst place, much of 
the evidence, including the numerous confessions made by "persons 
who had actually taken part in the crimes, consisted of et^itements 
made to the police. Such statements are inadmissible under the 
^provisiops of tlfe dndian Evidence Act. In tlie second place, there 
was a disinclination on t,he part of the public come forw ard and 
give evidence against the crimimil^, a disinclination which was assist- 
ed or created- by the activities of the revolutionsriej ia assassinating 
persons who helped the police. The powers under the Deff^mce of 
India Act « which had been passed to give* Government the necessary 
pow^B to '^ma'hitain rt'^ae external and internal security ofc. India, 
werb therefore "used' fi.r the detention of revolutiomrries who eridaii- 

I f 

gered. the internal securcty ojl India. Theovigorous use of thi?* 
Weapon,- and* l*;f ^kegulation III' of. 1818, the heroism of the police 

and ihtf skill and judgment of the' officer^ ^who had to deal with 

revolutionary crime then led to a very marked decrease of such 

criinje In thetr'period ujcid'^r review. In 1917, 1918 *and 1919 there 
were only eleven," three and two outrages, respectively, but three 
police-officer^ were killed in attempting to arrest anarchists and a 
number of prominent revolutionaries were arrested and Bome 

significant seiKures < arms and seditious litbrature were made. In 
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1920 the *p1^ovince e^ul^ boast that it» was, free frbm ojpen rev*olution- 
arf Clime, niAjprtunafely a different jind mor^ msidicme 

and JifStle species ip Us place. • • • 

• , V ^ 

Defanoe 6t India /ctr-^n November^ 19f7 !|^ord^Ron|ildsl^ay taaile 
a statemeuk to l 4 egislativ^ Council regarding the Defefetfie *of IndilU 

• ••A e 

Act, in •which he remarked as follows :~ 

• • • . • •• • • • ^ 

O^ej 200 personi dealt \^ith illide^ the Def<pictfof India ^ct ulon^ 

have confessed to definite comi)liciTy in a revolutionary, laoveipSnt ; 
nearl5^ 300* others a^e im^dicateil by their a^focijites, fli8 evidence ofj 
theV* complicity ntdng corroborated in every case *b^^ other evidence 
of an entirely in 4 lependent character. Rather •more thajr 2(X) others 
^ar8 itppliclited by their own incriminating stateineRtt^, or by finds of 
arms er seditious literature or by ttie circumstances of their aa^st, the 
evidence in ftearlj^ all of these cases being contymed by information 
obtained from other sources. In the course o^ their investigations tnto, 
this torm of ^rime the police have made more Uian fiO finds of linns 
and ammunition, and^ nearly 100#finds of sedition^ literature* apart from 
^revolutionary vows and leaflets^ lividknce in regard to the tise^ and 
custody of arms has •been obtained agaii^st nearly 400 interned persoijp. 
The charges against a very large number of those against whom 
proceedings have been taken are, !• fiin sorry to gay, of a serioiA 
cliBracter. No less than (!0 arcf charged with murder, and over 90 
with abetment of, or* pieparattons for, •or plots fi>r the same cfJlhe. 
Nearly 270 are charged with dacoity and*over 70 •more with abetment 
of, or preparations for, dacoity or with lurking^ tc^ commit crime, 
^gain as, many as Jli7 oT *the ^lersous inierned are chargecb with steps 
taken to^ assist the King^s eneiiifbs or to stir up mutiny in the army. 

I do not say /or,^iie moment that* all those dealt with ^are guilty* in 
equal dtl^ree. Certainly not. There are m&ny who ^ave been led tb 
join the revolutioTiary mov^jftent under a misapprehension ,as to what 

they were doing. In many cases the*regret \rtaich is gfteii expressed 

• ^ , • • • 

by sucIf men,^f(V their past action, is no df>ubt pe^fect^y genuine. And 

*it is the policy of Qov^rnmeiiP, adopted with* a, full Icnbw- 

of all the fads, steadily to^release sucB m^, ctft in o’ly- 
judgment be set free, ,wiithou^ cinduly endangering th^ safety of 
society and ftie public peace. Men who have been guilffy only in* a 

ntiifor degree wid for whoee good behaviour,security CiMi^ be obtained, 

• ~ • • • ^ 

have been ae^t at liberty from time to time during the yasf year. 

Birring the past thi^e^ months endipg with 31s4 October, 34 perSons 
have been released on* guarantees iof their good l^haviour being* 
given; and duiing t}i| sa,me •porictd 31 peraops who were interned 
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Awaj Vrom their Hornes, have been granted Ifoiaie domtefle. T&eae ' 
(oen ard on their l^onour. It is tip^ to them to see that 'they* do %tot 
abase thb'^trast which h^s feeen''plioe§ ip thenp 

^ ow ' l‘ have oife thing fiaore fo say. The 1idminiot|||atfon of this 
Act is peculiarly tdist*,8tefal to u^' But it has bren forced upon us by^. 

gijave necessity, and, ^however disagreeable our«dofy, it i&^one from 
whtQh we e^nnpt .sliTink. 

O ■ c ~ " 

, We h&ve taken 'the< most carefnl* prec|tations Against tbe of 

ou/ /somOiitMng injustice by any action which we are driven to take 
,by virtde of" it. Hyerj.* person dealt with under it is charged in' 
writing with a (ie!^niie offence, apd is invited to \^rite his reply.* .The 
whole of tlfcfc , evidence' against him is submitted to^, a Judicial officer 
for his opinion. f do not believe the Act could have been adtUiiiliB- 
tered Mfith greater care or with mf^re consideration for ‘those against 

r * ** 

whom it has been employed. Indeed Government — and^if I may say 
^so, "the public also — owe^a deep debt of gratitude to the Honjble Mr. 
OumWng for the un/ailing care, the unwearying patience, and the tact 
with whicV he has discharged the hervy duties jvhicji hi^ve fallen to 
his \pi in this connection.'* 

The above statement sums ‘up the policy of Government regarding 

the detenus under the Defence of India Act, of which the most remark- 
♦ <1 

able feature was U persistent and careful review o€ all the cases. By 
Aptril 1918 upwards of 225 men who had been interned undw t^ie 
provisions of the Defence of* India Act or under tlie prov^lions of 
kindred ‘measures ha*d been released, generally on security, and upwards 
<9f a hundred &eii who had been interned ^away from their, hoiyies, 
had been allowed a hon?o ifomicile^ 'By the ticne of thfe King*6 
Proclamation of the 23rd Decenrf>^r 1919 th^ total numfber ’of Slate 
prisoners under Pegala^iop III of 1818 had been refludbd by nearly 
half and over 900 detenijis had been released, with ^ very fewrexcep- 
tioQS oh security. In fact the niJmber of detenus under the Defence 
of l]!hlia Act *^'wa8 then only "141. ^ In terms of the Act oft Royal 
cienlency in the" Kinfg'e Procle^mation all the detenus ^ere released in^ 
1920.^ Ijb^ may not be ‘peiMrikll/ knoWn that Gi^vernment also endea-r 
v«oured t<? obtaKa jemployment toi tko^^ detenus who had reformed *and 
that IheTy were puccessful in a large ap.mber 'of cases. 

The Rowiatf; CommittM. — The administration of tlje Defence, of 
Indist Act afoused n4ucK hostility. It was 'strongly critf^gised and its 
repekl was strongly prged deB|)ite^ repeated assurances from Govern- 
‘inent as to the manner in which it was being; administered. In fact, 
one s'ection of Bengali opinion and the uress was either unable 
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or linwiUhiQ' to reopf nise t*he ' existenoe of an; oxgauised revAlntion- 

arj* cdme in* the*pr9Tinoe, ond in ^nseqdenoe thej en'tirely failed 

apprdbUfte the necessity, of the medburta taken to combat it, * •Highfy 
#• ♦ 
coloured ajud unwarranted acce«intB wer% publisbli^ of the* hardalfips 

to whtch tht? detenus^ said to i)e subjefttei^: Much ca;gita^%v^6 

^made *ouf^ the# refusal of 4[7<9vemment to btiug the d^cfkiifs tp th^* 

couils, i^d .a IfBlief.was spread abroad that* In jnany c^es, fhe.in^ 

ternmen4s* of revqjiftionfcries unller* 4Jie Act had Seen« baaed* on 

insuffii^femt^etidence. A commit tel ^as accordingly appointed by the 

Government of Jndia at the instance of the Government <rf ^beneal in^ 

December 39^7 j^nder th^ Presidegicy^of Mr. ^usWce Rowlatt, a J^ndge* 

^f the Supreme ^Coiiirt of Jtyiicature»in England^ to investigate in the 

fullest poSsible manner all the evidence bearing ^ upoi> iPhe sedition 

mbve^nient in India. Their report completely justifind the action of 

Goverdmeyit, proved the existence %f a widespread revolhtiontey and 

criminal organization in India and demonstrated how unsuitable the 

® * • 

ordiuar^a law was for the situation. In Bengal alone between th§« 
years 1906 ^nd 191^, no less than 311 outrages ^had been committed; 
over 1,000 persons had bgen acfbueed but only 84 persons had been 
convicted. But, with the passing bf^fcte Defence of India Act •and 
the operation of the^riiles under that Aht to impose restrictions upoft 
persons implicated in revolutionary movement, the outrages had fallen 
in numbers considerably. The comAiltee, therefore, •concluded that a 
pefmjkirent amendment^ of the law was necessary as the Defence of 
India Ant would only last for six inonthS after the final restoration of 
peace.* Subsequently a special enquiry® Was held Into all the^ases of 
the Bengal dtHenus ^ by a committee consistii^ •of Justice 

Ceachcroft of the ^Calcutta High Court; aiyl Sir NarayAi Chandra- 
varkar, an »j:-High C<mrt JuSge .of Bombay, who decided that 

in 800 out (rf cases there had been every grpu^jd for defen- 

• . • • • • 
tion ; ^he remaining persons were discharged, not because their in- 
nocence was established, <l)ut becarfse the orders against. them were 
not in .the opinion of the comn^ttee Supported ty adequate evii|^nce. 
Th# poticy o# SoTernment was therefore* thor^iyfhly*vindicate«l ; •aiq*^ 
;he Government of Iia^ia proceeded te p«it.int0 execnti3n.the recom- 
mendation of the Rowlatf Commitiee»by legisfati«ifjn» i*ie beginning 
of 19 i5. 

• 

. — ^This legislatioif, commonly called the Rowlatt Act, 

chough it was embodie(f in two laws, *a>oaasd grSaA opposition 
•which was *fed by, Mr. Gandhi of* the province of* Bombay 
who, relying on the alleged superiority of “souWorce” over, 
material might, insMtyi^ed \ passive resUtance o^ Satyaffraha 
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movement in ordgr to oompej the witfidraw^l^ of the* iawa. • It « 
^•^as intended • that every onet shoulci refuse •civijly tp cJbey 
these If-wh and such other 4s ^ the coihmittee * to be fe^pneafter 

apV^initeid ^hi»k fit*\ ^ Though^ warned •^tven by sj-mpafiiifters * 

tKhtthe was releasing forces of \^lfich he kn^^w not the*' pDwer, fce per- 
sisted. ^ Iv)e*al c5mm^ittees were 'set up^to educate the masses #in thrf 
doct^me of passive resist^mqpt and the mcst extraordinary ^ and inflam- 
matSry rru^oufs/ such as tax^ien «to th#. extent ^ of half, pf, one’s 
jncome^ tv^ere circiflattvl as to ttie aC^tual ^ntentioif of the*A.ct,^ ^avtals 
were prcasluimed. A hartal means the cessation of^ ail business, in 
^particul&r th'j *^closiiig dC shops,^ b;;^ way of radurning^; * whilst the 
efforts of agttatQrs to secure such cessation of b^smess are provoca- 
tive *of exft^tement a\id violence. The inevitably *happeti&d. The 
grave disorders in^the Punjab are irow history. In Bengal, thoilglY 
there u^«ts bnt little trouble at the hartal of the 6th April 1919, a 
serious* riot occurreij, in Calcutta on the J2lh which h&d to 'be put 
pdo\fn by the employment of armed force. Otherwise there was 
/ittld excitement in ^Bengal, and that section of the press which had 
supported recanted after ^he disturbayice8*in •Calcutta, the 
min<}s of most pe<yj)le being At dfia^ time occupied by the abnormal 
iic.se in prices. Neverihelessf, it is important, aS Satyagraha was the 
precursor of the non-co-operation movement. Before dealing, however, 
Arith that movemjent, it is necb»aary to turn aside to the Khilafat 
agitation which was the immediate ^ause of non-co-operation., « 

The Khilafat agitation. — Muhammadan susceptibilities wer|) excited 
^ * * * 
in 1917 •by the serious Bakrid disturbances in Bihar, and again in 

4918 byran article in a Calcutta paper which* ws©d a phrase, indica-. 

tive of disrespect to the tomb* of thy Prophet leading to ihilignatioif 

meetings and to a very serious^disturbance * of lower class 'Mu ham- 

i]^a(1ans in 6alaatta at /he time of the Bakrid, WJiiclhi resulted in 

a lamentable loss of life,, and had to be ^quelled wi/h the aid» of the 

military anil the Indian Defence Force. *They were tilso exercised 

in tkeir minJs^ as •^whether theyr would get, proper representation 

unc^er, the reforms schfeme. l?ut their plain concern waS the fate oft 

Titrkuy dprtng and afti^r fhe war. A/ first they were somewhat recon-< 

oiled to Hs fat^ ac the Holy PI aces Islam had been kept inta/3t, *but 

• ft. * * • * ti 

during the \alter part of 1919 an agi^dtion called th^ Khilafat agita- 
tion was started with the demand thift Turkey and the Sultan or the 

t t ‘ * 

Khalifyt shovdfl be ruinstatW in the position^ which they had occupied 
befqjre thfe war. The Muhammadan press became obsessed by the 
Turkish question and their pipotestations became more bitter as time 
went on. Thejr found many syntpathigers in *yi^ Hindu papers. The 

# * A r * # ' 
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agkation .TJijas suppjpjted tfy inaccurate history and wilful; misre- i 

prfsen^tion. £fh4 4^spfte ^ic coui^ter-prppaganda of •Governments i(^ 
had effect oh th8 masses. •At th^^ same time IHr, Gandiy adop^^ 
tht^ ^extraordinary ctorse for ^ Hindu of identifjring hiinilfelf*vjitJ^ it,# 
a Mghamraadhn moven^ent, and alater on ;he .lt)th March* 192ft,^he# 
^annoiwced his intentfbn <ft^k^ding*a Aon-c<^-(ft)eralion ^;j[y\^ment ^p 
as to maJce^the^poWtion of Gi>vernment iir^oBsible in case the (Remands 
of tl\,e Moslems regarding the Khalifat were nof meL 

• • • • \ 

Noo-oo-pperation— First appeaiHiijM.— Non-co-o|fbra(ion so M;. • 

Gandhi stated,^ to be absolutely free from violence. It ^njbrac^f the 
resignation ^f tjtles, the^ refusal ^of ^awyerstaiK^ liti|a|kts ff> *atten^ < 
^the* courts, the vjithdrawal of boys from schools, , and ultimately a 
refusal f(f co-openate with Government in any form of ity.* The 

*boyc!btt oi foreign goods, the Universal introdnctiSn# of the spinning 
wheel* ajid a national ianguag% were also advocate. # 41 ^ first, 
the mdvemeift was confined to xealons Muhamijiadans, but il gradu- 
ally attj*acted certain Hindus who disapproved of tlie methods ’w^iclj 
had been ^employe^l in quelling the disturbanpes in the Punjfib in 
1919 or to •wham ]^r. Gandhi’# personality mide a strong appeal ; 
and it certainly absorbed the nevolutVojiaries. fiThe movement ]pegan 
in Bengal in February 1920 with a conference held by the Benfj^tl 
Khilafat Conference Committee in the Calcutta Town Hall. Tho»new 
tenets of the non-co-operation mo\?^ihent were accepted, and it was 
d8ci(i9d to hold a hartal on tfie 19th March 1920, and to send a 
telegram, to the Viceroy an(? the Ki»g-Emperor declaring thatMhe 
Mojfldins^ of Imlia \vould find it impesaible “ to» keep their secular 
loyalty^ intact*’ unless the demands regarding th% Khalifat were 
■accepted^ Before ;he l^th March mildor tsounsels prevailed. * Thougli 
it was clear •that the agitators diad^ by then creaWd an organization 
in Ben^g^U by ^fiich co-ordiiiate(f action was possible, the hartal. 
only qualified success and as an e^hTbition* of soul-force •it 
failed to impress anyone*; •and thji^ impudent telegram as originally 
wordei4 was only despatched from five distrtcts. A second ^artal 
waft dbclare^J for tlie 1st August* 1920, bii*\thi8* was a failure, 
and there was considijrable diiiergenc# Vf opinion as te the pcflic^’*of 
non-co-operation. The Bengal tActreixyst leaders wre^ip f^ivouT o*f ^ 
modififcation of non-co^-n^ierati^4, they we*ie^ out-'\iOt#d at tTie ^ 

special meeting •of congress fie*id in Calcutta in Ji>eJ^tefiil>er 1920. In% 
fjuDt, up to tljp end of 3 920, tfie movement which was not indigenous 
to, had beeir a failure in* Bengal. Some intending caffeUdates^wi fused 
to. stand for 'the L^ginlative Council, a few honorary magistrate^ and. 
subordinate police-officers resigned,* anj^d, in fine case, a title was 
resigned, but the general feeling of the people was apathetic. 
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CiHUiiir Kn nm^eomperatioi).— At hoti^Ter beginn^ig ot i92l 
'.a ^change took place and th''ei moT%ment began %o qj[»tani* a, firm Jfooting 
in the psdyinoe. I'his change ^wascdde to the'su&cesa'of tke ei^iiemist 
noA-pp-opeVators &t the llagpar Con^r^ which* held , at the *elbBe 
Q&K the year 1920 &nd (to the p<finplete cqiaTersion d(ta. progiinent 
Bengali ftx^fVuist *to tliev: mov^meat. AJ^ th*e aaiAe time the acharacter* 
qji thet movement changed ^nto an avowed attemi^t to paralyse • and 
destroy tke*%xi8tdifg ‘Government by means oC.oon^so-operation'i. siifaraj 
(^complete*' j^elf-govc^niq^ent) ws?b pb*oclai^med as* attainable ,yithin a 
yeaf; and ^he Khalifat was forgotten for the time being. The 
'^moveiheilt wds^ engir^eerid and fostered by numerous meetings and 
violent speeches, the activities^ agitators und|sguised or in ,lhe^ 
gaise* of fakijtj and sctdhus stirring up trouble in .the viKdges, by 
the formation of., (forps of volunteers and by a campaign of i^ilful^ 
misreprpjienta^ion and intimidation.* It also received a ^ stimulus 
from tlie economic pressure caused by the high cost of living and 
^roin the general industrial discontent. Nominally non-violent,^ it was 
pVovdcative of violence, serious disorder, loss of life an^ the growth 
of a danger?)us spiritrof lawlessness. i 

, f • • 

The year opened ^with a general strike of students. The autho- 
rfties of certain colleges in C&lcutta, with a view to their national- 
ization and on a promise from a prominent non-co-operator to 
bear all deficits before the changes were introduced, agreed to with- 
draw their institutions from the Caleutta Uni’^ersity system. ' • Tte 
demand for the nationalizatibn of colleges then started W other 
colleges ; •students withdrew ih iarge numbers from them and excite- 
ipent rabidly sjfresd. The strike was not, ^ hpwever, universal ,in , 
Calcutta; ttfe conduct of^ 'tbb students • of ,the Bresidency* College,* 
despite the persistent annoyance of, ijon-co-opefators, was *un6»ceptlon- 
able! But alngios^ all ^he^ Calcutta colleges were ^•loSbd ^d the 
students dispersed to their homes, in order that their parents «might 
bring a salutary influence to bear hpon theih and in ord^r to relieve 
uuaife,cted ^tudbnts f^ofu the daily ^nd intolerable strain. Outside 
Cs^lcutta, the non-co-eparation ^movement in colleges 'was practically , 
universal, though in varying *deglees of acutenei s ; it also found an « 
^oho in Qiim^su^ schools. Evefitual^, the excitement died doiyn Yor 
lack dC stimulus, ^hen it had run its^covurse h*nd the natij>nal colleges 
promised by' the. hon-co-operators did not materialise. The great 
bulk pf the stuUents , re^aiCned unaffected, but the 6fc|tement has 
told ^on their attendance in \arious classes o^ institutions. 

. This strike was followed by a* series of industrial strikes culmi- 
natiugc in the ^engineering of thp exodus oa^ eoolies from the tea- 



» gi^dens oft Sylhet ai^cbthe purely political strikes o/i the steamfer and 

raibsray» linea fn* Easterh Bengal cad;led as part of the* general hartgZ^^ 

declaredf in connection Vith that »o(]«)s. ^ In both these %ijie8 tlse 

*eSdrtS of ^le non-co^^erators ^ere proc^ctive ofi^m&ch &^efy.«^ifhe ' 

strikes# failedf as the men had nb^legitimaibe saase for compUAfI > ' 

Anany of th^m rejlize5 too that tliey hacT lost thw« means ofi^ 

livelrhood, ajid that in retarn#the non-co-epergtors had nothing lo^ivi 

them.. Meanwhile tho genfral public* ^ere put to * cdneidel&ble irfcon- 

venieiigb ; and many* publici^s ofCvarying shades df oplnien*were letj 

to denounce the inducement of strikes for political ends, fhe ca^ of 

the exodus of coolfes was even ^more path^Aic^^ias tfiejr spftit^what^ 

Httfe money they and arrived .in Bengal in *v|irying stages of 

poverty iifiable tc^ proceed any further to their home^ without the 

jissTstance of private charity. Th^y were a danger f>o4h to themselves 

and the jjublic from disease and epidemic, a danger which, des^te the 

efforts of Government to mitigate it, was intensih^I by the concluct of 

the locaj non-co-operators. There was great suffering* ; many unnebes-^ 

sary deaths occurred ; and many became homeless beggars. * * 

• • • • 

Outbreaks alsf) o#currejJ in jfils. There was *a serious outbreak 

in the Central Jail at Rajshahi^ wlferi •the non-io-operation rumour 
had spread that the 'British Governmerlt had come to an end anW 
that all prisoners were to be released. On the 24th March rt21, 
669 out of 969 prisoners escaped.* * The majority were however 
re-lcapAurad ; the two ringleaders* in the conspiracy were sentenced to 
18 inonlhs’ rigorous imprisonment each, •and the rest were also suit- 
ably* punished. Outbreaks occurred sitb^equently*on a smaller scale 
in . the ^ sub-jails at girajganj and Netrokona iq, the districts 
iPabna and Mymejisingh. TOiere wer^ al^o conspiracies in other 
jails which Were suppressed in time^, 

Other^ madlfeSrations of the movement >{eq^ the ^gilation against 
village •self-government in the district of Mj^napore, the picketing of 
drink shops (rtiis was doiffe ostensiSly in the^ name of •temperance 
but really with the o^>ject of d^iq^ishing th<# .revenile *of Go-^ern- 
*ment), the ojjpAsition to tl|^e beginnyig of» Settlement ope^af^ons 
in the districts of Bogta and Blj’bhunS, alid> early in Novejpbei; 1^21 
an attack on the police by a ^^ikafat mob in Howrsfh* leading to % * 
serious disturjoance in wliioh several persons were killed -and \founded. 
The boycott of foreign goods was given a temporary impulse and 
there were «ome bonfire# of foreign olotlf, hut.it wal jiot popular. 
Attempts were made tp undermine th» loyalty of the police,* but 4yith 
negligible results. Amongst the chief icycUlents of the mevement were, 
the attempt to boycott Jtihe visi^ of ^is Royal HighneSs the Dake of 
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Connaaght at the ,end of January 1921, *an attempt whipb viraa only • 
•.jpprtially succefiaful as there* were* a fair iiunfber.of •a^eqtator^ on*the 
day of, ^fis arrival; the hqrlgi ot flie 17th* N?>vem1t>er 192]», which, 

• fr(Sci^ tl\,e*pbint *of^«view oC^non-co-oppration, NjiIb very Bvusceasftil,* as* 
' tttfe* public life of the city of C^lbutta was* entirely 'paralysed, ; and 

,^*he unsucaewsful 'attempt to 'boycott th6, visit ^f HJb Royal* GUgbnes^ 
the ‘PBince of Wales. * , 

Qovei^iivent*' attitude toward *noh-co-opefatidh.— At first ^attempts 
’ i^^ere ma(l<? by Goverttaient to th^ spread of the «inpveix^ 9 nt by 

the tordiifam' law, and loyalist leagues were formecj and meetings 

• held^to exposfce the fiallaeies of ^le ^ovemeqt. But Jfche ^progress made 
on these lines was disappointing and by the montki of November 492^ 
the moveiil&nt had become dangerous ; it was firmly aftd widely 
established; the*inevitable accompanifcient of the movement had* been 
violeno(:f, anti it was concentrating: on the masses, who pnJer the 
influence of constant# misrepresentation and agitation were getting out of 

t control. Moreover, the policy of civil disobedience, which Mr, Gandhi 

A f 

defined as a “civil levolntion, which wherever pyactisud, ^ would mean 
the end of Governmetit’s authority an(Fopen ^efiai^e o8 Government and 
its iaw was accejA by the* ^11-Indda Congress Committee early in 
fHiat month. More active stJt^ps were therefore* taken. Control was 
exercised over the holding of meetings and processions in Calcutta 
and in the district of Howialf; those corps of volunteers, whose 
interference with the law-abiding #pul)lic had become proiicvanfied 
w5re proclaimed as unlawful associations under Part IJ • of the 
CriminaJ Law Amffiulment •Aet, 1908 ; more numerous arrestrf were 
jnade and the ♦ocjtl leaders were apprehended ^and sent up for trial. 
At the saflie time the cifizons of Caicuttij ’ foriped a Ci^il Guardt, 
whilst an anti -Aar^aZ committee ^ was established to take precautions 
for* the provis^on^ of puj[)lic services in the event dim hs^rtals and to 
initiate counter-propaganda against the campaign of intimidation. 

In addressing the ^legislative \3ouncil o^ the 19th December Lord 
Ronlldshay* spflke as fpWows : — ' ^ i «. 

« /‘Now let me say ‘some tlv'ng on thp subject which* is uppermost* 
in*, e^ery^o'ne’s minds, ftamely, the^ unhappy situation which hast 
fecently* arisei?. t I* am not sure If* /he motion to be move/ is to 
be regarded^ as 'an attack upon 4)road * principle en which the 

po^licy of Government is based, or wHiether its purpose is to criticise 
the aipniier* Ri which Ihfe policy itself hks been carried out. If 
the.datter" is the object, I have no complaint againsf thcs Council. 
.Indeed, I should be the last, person to suggest that criticism of the 
way dn which* eflect had been given to the* policy of Government 



not 1 ^ 1 ^ altogeth€||f proper function of the Council. GovW'nmeut 

ha» no.reaaon tfl ragard temperate "and reasoned criticism %s anr^'J 
••• #• • • * 

thingT advantageous^ It place# Gft^ewin^ent in jpossess^olu of tBe 

views of khe ^.^ounciV and it •Enables OovernmWit itself no ei]gtain 
g^its action and to diiiabus* Jthe pftblicb mmdii wh 4 )re <iecessary of 
inanj idea^ whicll*a»e based* on the fals3 rumours and* exaggerate J* 
statements ^hich inevitaljy g^iin currency * at iimes o^ excU^ent 
such a^*the preserrt. ^ If* on the ^th8jr hand, the ^notion ^s^ intended 
to be nan* attack on the broifti prirMples upon* which the policy* of 
Government rCfets, jthen I confess that I phould 2* had« 

goo/i cause ftr «iunplaintf Let mxe fjxplain. Tlie. policy of Govern-* 
•ment was^ set fortB by me •when atldressing CoVncil^on Navem- 
bef 2lst. . The policy seemed me to rest upQiP aif * unassailable 

^ound8.tion. It was in fact this and nothing more than this — the 
discharge* of ^ts primary duty of securing to the law-aijiding public 
the liberty to pursue its lawful business aud ^lea^nire unmole^ed. 
At the time when I made this statement of policy there were certain* 
organizations^ tnown as “volumteer corps*’ wjlich for consider- 
able time past fiad been JiiecomTng steadily bolder in their interfer- 
ence with the liberty of the law-abiding public. I informedT the 
Council of the action which Governiuent had been driven to take, 

namely, that of declaring these eorj>8 to be unlawful associationjs 

under the Criminal Aiiieiulrneijt Law Act of 11H)8. I added that 
Govefument felt obliged to exercipb control over the holding of meet^igs 
and ^processions in certain areas, and, finally, that it must take steps 
against any one deliberately defying tlie *law. 'fhese briefly are the 
i)raad principle on wh,i<4li policj^ of^ (xovernment restsm* and h 

Certainly • received •the -impress^pn froin liie debate which ensued 
that theke principle were fully ^ffJorsed by the Council. Before 

Govermn^mt took the action to which I ^ have re^erned I and *n^ 

Goveriwneut had J>een receiving complaints from peaceful citizens in 

all parts of the province *of intimuiation and^ boycott. •These com- 
plaints •had been bectyning mor^ aijd more iifsisteut. ^ I was akked, 
•was Governnfent no longer ^willing tt^ protect /he public froip ‘fhis 
gform of molestation ? ♦ And I ^as uT’ge.^ Ijo Take action against the 
ageAcit;s by which this par ticpkir •form of vioferib# was bein^' 
practised. TChese compiauits , ha*d become so nunuJrous thtft 1 did 

not think it necessary when Addressing the Council on November 
2l8t to give ,a^iy narrativ# of events leading i^p to*»the situation 
which compelled us to^ take action. / thought they were* too ^ell- 
known. It seems, however, that there^ are mahy who ^re not fully^ 
aware of what has beep happening jor who have failed to appia^ciate 



the reii idgnificancpi of events. , Let me, 'theref^, plsoe<’< before 3^o«i, 
‘ TvUhoat 'heat 6t any kind; a b.*ief outline* of ' ev^ts. ^ 1 T7ill mot 

t * * !• ♦ I ■ 

gB further back than Octoberr «last. At the beginning of tha'^ l&iajith 
' a ia^nifesto, sighe^' by Mr, Gandhu and a bli*ge nnmbf^r of otker 
pAminent non-oo-opeyatorB, laid Jt^down that it was the *fluty of every 
, Indian ftoldfer and civilian to severe *biB connection w|tji Govern- 
ment. There followed < tw6 importanf developmentj — an inteiisive 
campaigif tp antiermine the loyalty oi' the jfrelice 'Tand a rapivl idevelop- 
ment in'* the activitiea of volnrfteer ^ corps.’’ ' Alongci^e rof.. these 
^ two ^significant developments was to be observed a rQ.pid increase in 
. open lawlessness and defiance o/ cpnstitntefj authority. ^ There were 
breaches of the. peace in Howrah and Calcutta which are within, 
the recolleCfion of all. But such episodes were* not cfonfined to 
Calcutta. All over the Presidency were moving, stirring up 

disaflFectlon i-mong the masses. This process was assisted by an 
intensive campaign of highly inflammatory speeches w^ich hJid been 
/dn progress for some months past. Between the beginning ,of June 
and the middle of. November, I received reports ofc po less than 
4,265 meetings held" in different pterts of the* prcvinbe, I conld 
quote passages from* these speeches owhich are so inflammatory, so 
Violent in their abuse, thai they would shock the Council. I 
refrain from doing so, for the sole reason, that I do not want 
to excite feeling unnecessarily.' But I can assure the Council 
that, addressed, as in nine casea, out of ten, these speeches 
hate been, to audiences made up of* the illiterate and emotional 
masses, they could have but one result, namely, that of spreading 
broadcast feelings of hatred and disaffection and of goading the 
people to violence. And that, indeed, ihas already been the actua? 
result. Assaults on Settlement officers have taken place. , Govern- 
ment servants have been threatened and boycotted. Kow .let me return 
id Calcutta ; and I take the events of November 17th to illustrate 
the state qf affairs which had -been reached. The life of the city 
was iparalyi,ed.4r Were the police provocative.? Certainly not. On the 
contrary the almost umversal complaint made to me was that the 
police remained inactive., and' refraiiieirl from making arrests. Now 
let us cesusidor question. Did. the public desire this paralysis 
of the normal li®e of the city ? Did the peopxe agree to iSUBpend their 
ordinary activities voluntarily ? Moftt assuredly not. Most bitter 
were* the comi)iaintS‘* made to me by Indiafi and European alike of 
the eompulsion which was applied to restrain ■ them from proceeding 
about their "lawful business.. 1 was told by the non-co-operation 
press '-'that I was the victim of a disordered ‘ imagination when 1 
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believed tbdt intimUt&tioa was emplo^d. Well, iC this statenSent of 

the* no-^o-operatipn' *^re8S itf' true^ ^^at fbllows from It ? It* follovra 

^ that & darge namber^ o| gentlemeif, Indiaii . and Earo^e^n** whpfe 

good faith •! have nSper had the smallest reasdg to doabt, *h&ve 

been guilty a consj^irifb^ to mal^ai falw ^lat^ents to^ me. ^liBh 

a sap|>osS^ipn i8«>^top fantasfieally absured to be wdVth/ pf S, 

monfent'^ oonsideratipn. Wlty, there is *8 oaSe Ijefore tl^ codrS^ at 

this ^moment in whiSh dh* Indiad gentleman charges* a i^ainber of 

the mgmbeys'of the Khilafat con^ittee witlf intimidatfon of the 

most violent ai>d disgraceful kind. 1 do not comment on * the «case 
* • #1 • • ^ 
since it is ; I ^uerely the lactf ^And,^ indeed,^ are 

^here not members tof the C^onucil iteelf w^o can prove from personal 
experience^ that this is not an isolated case ? It ^is these unlawful 
iUCtlviUes that decided Governmefit to proscribe thesef corps. If they 
had cdnfiped their activities to selling khaddar and to 'askiifg shop- 
keepers politefy not to do business on any ^art#cular day, I should 
never b^tve dreamed of proceeding against them. But we know ^uite 
well that tl^t ‘-was |iot the case. Picketting was resorted^ to an 
extent whicli const! tnted an intolerable interferehce with the liberty 
of a number of perfectly law-a^jidiftg iK^rsons, And bitter were*, the 
complaints of a large class of Indian traders that they were bein^ 
compelled against their will to adopt a course w’hich they did Vot 
wish to adopt. Many forms of inftmidation w^ere •» practised. And 
Iasi;, burt not least, these corps uiBurped the functions of authority and 
claimed *4> control the life of *the city.* Was it to be wondered *at, 
if tlie* unruly elements in the popuJattoft, seeing the authority of 
the^ police thus chall.enged, thought that the were f^ourable^ 

ior the play of tl^eir i^wless instincts ? ’’S^tone-throwing *at innocent 
persons Jbecafne cominoil ; vehicles ^were held up and compelled to 
deposit their ■fani^, and there was general talk of a Qjjonda iJc#/. 

We*have beei? criticise^ rfor placing military pickets in the town. 
Had we no grounds for doing so ? I have already t<jjd the Council 
of 4 ne Vase of alleged violent Intimidation winch ^throws a som«- 
Vhat lurid light on the claims of sonfe at le^^ of those associated 
Vitl^ the movement to pon-vioieiice.^ I have» now to^ indorm the , 
Oouncif of the discovery on tyie night of l^edbmben Slh pf a 
number of sihister weapons concealed in an untenanted iiouae in 
heast of the t«j^n. The nature *of these weapons left .little doubt as 
to the sort ,t)f use to which they were intebdeS to be * put— swords 
ingeniously oo’noealed hi the handles * of umbj;ellas, daggers df a 
peculiarly vicious type, tulwars and jurs of acid. Ve^ well, then* 
1 would lay stress ufioti this— <h^t 'with so jnany reoeut outSreaks 
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of rioling in ^the ^fetreets of tlfe city fresh ip ofie’s^ ipin3, and with 
'^<:he8e further evidences of tiie sor^*o^ activities \V^ich«wefe in ‘progress 
sil^the TOC^ve^en^ it was nOt iTnreaffonable as j[)recuutiouary ^ipeapure* 
to ^kbve*^ recourse #o a liiifited nui£i*ber of ihilitary# patlirolB. These 
patr 61 s ^er€V wit^idr^rwu^ as ^ooif as thj^ »8cessity or their use %eeme4 
r%o the ^r&ponsible authorities to have' passed,# aifd, as matter of 

r ^ r ^ r ^ ^ «'•* 

taot^ they ^ere pn^y in u 5 ie altogether oi^ a portion cTf #wo days. 
But it is Clot possible to say ^fh^t^ occasion* foij trhe employjnent of 
Vopps may not again® arise if irh^itemeifts of violence cnntiifuef Only 
thrtfe^ days'' 9gp an Urdu manuscript leaflet was, fouftd pasted up in 
' the ^ity of whiclj flie followia^^ ier a tranrlation :-r-^ ^ 

r “ Wl^t are you thinking about oi/iy ? Just come fafe to face 
wiUi yeur opponent. Le<^ yourself be cut to pieces,, e^^en 
to death, but do not let any loss come to the K^iilafaf. 

Do not look towards Bagdad, neither do yoij look towards 

the syrmy, Ipit kill your enemy right and left. Do not 

let any of your enemy to be left unkilled if yoursee him 
and do mit think that you are aloi),e, becapse you are 
being helped by Imam ^dehdi^ whOf. is ttanfling in front 
of 50U. Call him., ©Just fly a flag in your hand and cry 
out Khttda, Khodq^ lieat a drum 'in the name of Din 

Muhammad throughout the lanes,’' 

These are things^ which Goveriitiient cannot ignore. Then complaints 
have been made as to the behaviour of the Civil Guard. ‘Wert — 

f 

thife Civil . Guard was not •created Syy Government ; it fifme into 
existence as the ‘result cff # spontaneous action on the par^^t of 
European and <^Indian nori-oflicial gentJernen— action, I may observe 
incidental ly^ which in itseK provides a<k]itiopal pxjoofs of the seriouu 
nature of the interference with ^ the liberty *of the pe<»ple of which 
the> non-co-operators were guilty. Government agiV^d to regularise 
tlriis body by conferring upon its members certain power^ under 
the Police ,.Act, Such, then, bei*ng the^ origin of tl^e body, it is 
not • altogeihep surpri'^ing if, in the rush of recruits to joi-n, some 
Unsuitable persons wt^je enrolled'. As soon as"^ 1 reotnyed co'tnpl^ints 
of ' the condyict of kidiyidu^l memhe^fe I enquired into the matter 
^ind, 'as iQSvlt, ‘strict instruct *tonn have bben issued l)y Government 
witb su vifew to guarding in futur3^ against; incidents such as those 
of which r have ^received complaint. For example, instructions have 
been issued - that powersi under the Policy Act should be conferred 
only Opop persons of known ^respectability. Further, ,that members 
of ^ the Force should act under the orders' ot their patrol leaders 
*only, and th^t independent * action of individual members is not 
wanted and can only dead to nfjisunt4ers|.andrngs. Instructions have 
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also* been *iAue(l to against the •possible miemse of firearms in 

the*cas5 of jSerstjns *etfititled* to cjgirij^ them in thew private^ capacity.* 
•Sa(;]b *afms, for exam^l% are onlj; to Ije tsarried on^ duty ,wWh yie 
authority of tbp patrol leader ^hich wiM only Iw given 'fftr 
And suTlicient reasons ^o tnsn of kncwvn ^esp%nfj^lity. 

X ani*^nit^ rfeady to believe that ^here.have been complirint'^" 
agains^ jptJividual m^mboi^e which maj have beexf wtjl-fc^nded, *6ut 
ever J j^ssible, precauUion has^ now* bedh taken ,to iguard iHgaiust this^ 
in future and 1 would express my •flnqualified admiration^ of tho^ftn- 
selfish manner in virtiich so large a number . of ^ respacteble •citizens ' 
have, thus come**forwar(r voluntarily to take their share m * the 
none too easy tas^ of maintaining law and order in thisacity. * 

, * l*l»en complaint has been %nade that trials *hatve been largely 

held in fatnera. I have enquir*d into this and I have l»en in- 
formed that ^n three cases the court has b^en cleared by the 
Magistrate by virtue of the right vested in* him b'y clause 352* of * 

the Criminal Brocedure Code, and I have been , informed that ’this* 

* ^ • • • 
course was diily.taktpi by the Magistrate becauste he was unable to 

proceed wdth the trial owing »to* <hlV , ilemonstMtions which vere 

taking place in court. • • 


Then I have received complaints ^ of ill-treatment of individual 
prisoners. The case which ha^s aftracted most attention was that 
of'thS’son of Mr. C.^R. Uas. ‘As soon as this case was brought 
to m,j’ notice I ordered an emiuiry and* called for a medical report. 
Perhaps I had better read the report hf'the mecfical officer.* 


“1 have the honof to, state that, I .have matle a '^rjP careful* 
exivminatlon of the pt%son of Chiraranjan Das and found 
no , inafks or bruises %f any kind except a healed tyiar 
’ between the thumb and fore-Sn^er of* tl*e right-hand 
which She prisoner said causM by an injury received 

about a month before. There was mi injurj^ on, the ^ead. 
The allegati»»u that hi? artn was twisfed 8«i much that Xt 
fairly came to <the poiii^ ^of V***^^^>*^g • • hav*e 

necessitated su«h foi«e to * leave * some marks -or 

bruises behind., Thei#? were no such insft-ks.” , * * 

• • r 

It will be clear from this and various other episodes that many 
false statements and mugh ex’aggeration find their ,way into the 
public PrOss.* at a time of excitement like th*e present, and I •would 
beg the members of* fhis Council pol to assume that everytlfing 
which they read in ihe newspapers of everything whicli (hey hear* 
must neoesiuirily be trt^. * * 



Btitt perhaps, ' the mcmt general eompI^UKi. has ^be^h of iadis- 
>onminate arrests. . It is thh case! ,<h^t lai'ge ni:i^ibe^ of persons " in* 
dinding ' ||tndents have . been' ' arrested. And. i\p one regrets ^ more 
thi^u' I 'do that thi’b bhonld be so.< < But sorely t^e blame rests 
primarily npon thos^ 'W'no l^ave played t^pOn ,<jhe patriotic ihipolses 
"of these "ybong men. Was it not \«>ith the object of gettiolr them 
impris'oned^^that appeals were made to ' their easi1y-a birred \ 9 m 0 ii 0 ns, 
and that > the^ were urged to de^y the ' law <' These yboag men, 
arrested, are ^iven everx. opportunity of immedi^to release, 
those' who openly declare that it is their intention ,, deliberately 
to ^efy the - law^ ave sent up for c. trial. l>en after conviction they 
are given every' opportunity to reconBide;r their position. It is not 
much that < Government asks of them. No undertaking to refrain 
from taking paft in constitutional agitation is required. Merely an 
asiuraiice that if released, they wift not deliberately challerge lawful 
authority and defy the^ law. Is that much to ask ? If such an 
assurance is given they are released. Does that sound like ca policy 
of blind jri^ptession 7 , ' 

But do not fall into the erro'* of supposing that all those who 
are arrested are stodents Who have been misled. Of the persons 
arrested the day before yesterday 70 per cent, were mill hands. 
Nearly the whole of the persons arrestetl yesterday were men of 
the same class from different mill areas oatside Calcutta. And 
wh^t were they about ? They have * themselves confessed that* they 
are paid to come and play the part of “ volunteers ” in‘ Cajentta, 
and BO to court arrest. It would be difficult, surely, to discover 
’>& more callous e^iample of the exploitation -of labour for political 
ends. There is a good deal more than' I could say with ‘regard to 
the various complaints which ‘•h?ve been made of the tn&nner in 
which the policy of Government has been enforced^ — n&any -of them, 
I would point out based upon false statements and the wiliest of 
wild rnmodr.” 

Suhseqnentlv thte ’measures taken by Govf'rnmtnt met With the 
dlstpproval of the Bengal Legislative Council, who in J&’ebruary 1922 
passed a resolution Ciondemniug them in ,the'’ face further over* 
whelminj^ evidence of the intensity ^j'^nd the danger of tbp .moTemeiit. 

Visit Hf the Mnoe ®f Wales. — His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales arrived in Calcutta on the 24th December 1921 and left on the 

t ‘ ' 

Slst' after completing a full and strenuous programme of public activity. 
Fox' weeks the non- 9 o*operatofs had been endeavouring 'by persuasion, 
intimidation ‘'and the disseminUion of wild rumours to secure a com* 
plete' hartal on the 2,4th December and a Idycott of the functions 



arrafl^d ia •honour fit the l*rinoe. Tl^e power of. Govern medt was 
deliberately ohall^nged ; and beside# others, pbid ^ mi A coolies and« 
other class persons were em]^o/ed •to parade the streets as .volun* 
tears openl% par8aing*/lie objects of the (proclaimed "associsdions* and- 
courting arresif, so that th9 jails migfit^become avensrowded and Goveril^* 
ment f«rcdj|jl,to aba^idon its active policy. All these e§orts«fai^,^and* 
the piblice,* with* the valuable^ assistance hi th% Civil Guard, pr<fved» 
equal do*the opcasipit: cctiAidence* waa*restored and tLe^visi^ was most 
saccess£pl« Jjarge crowds attended aft^the functions, l?nt the c^lininatingi 
point of his^succ;ps8fnl visit was reached at the pageant onathb Mat^an 
on the afternq^n jof ^he 2^th. Thq^e '^as a sp6ntaneons* (femoiSstration 
j^d tihe police on duty had the utmost difficulty in keeping back the 
crowd, wbtch burot inwards in its desire to ap'proach the* royal car* 
siage.**There was no other functfon during the visit a% which such a 
demonstratijon was possible, but Hic^ Royal Highness was again ^varmly 
welcomed on ^proceeding to open the Victoria Memorial on the 28th 
December. 

TIW Victoria lleiaoriai« — The Victoria Memorial, “a grejl^ national 
memorial designed to* comyiemor&t^ for all time * the splendour and 
achievements of Her reign,” was Jornfell^* opened by His Royal High- 
ness the Prince of Wales on the 27th • December 1921 at a brilliant 
ceremony. This is, as His Excellency the Governor described it in his 
address, a treasure house wherein is displayed a collection of pictures, 
statues’, historical docun^ents and ether objects of interest illustrative of 
Indian lustory and especially of ’that of th’e Victorian Era. Its concep- 
tion was due to Lord Curzon, the archttebt was Sir William Emerson 
qnd, thq builders were Messrs. Martin and Company* of wj^ich Sir 
Aajendra 'Nath Mukherji is the ^head. 'Tie cost was borne by volun- 
tary subseriptfbn from all* parts of fndia. 

Non-MHipefetiM after the visit of the dVince^of Waies.— i^hp 
visit of* the Princ% of Wales^at the end of, the year 1921 restored 
confidence in Oalcntta and ’the immeiliate neighj^ourhood in* 1922; and 
the showed a tendency to* ai^ologize fc» » the ^warmth of' his 

welcome not Having < quailed Jhe enthusiasm with* which^ he had, been 
•eceived in the colonieaf. The province ’oufside .Calcutta still.„however, 
remained disturbed. There were local disturbances* in fh'e districts ol 
Pabna, Rangpnr, 24-Parsflinas $Titagarh), Jalpaiguri <Ma(^rihat) and 
Tippera, which could only be* stopped on account of the defiant 
and threi^tening attitude bf the mobs by bring, on fUem wi\h» un- 
avoidable loss* of life. .« Additional poliee were sanctioned fdb oe»V^in 
areas at the cost of the inhabitants witb a view to producing a 8obel> 
ing effect. The murde^^ons atta^ck hpwever of a mob, *culminatkig in 
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the massacre of the whole police force ' of a dhana iu n the Uiiited 
^Ij^rovinooB, led* Mr. Gandhi* to postpone this'^proposCd* pjrogramnae. of 
general kAtII disobedience. .Mptteru then appkrently began to •gaieten ; 
add .thejr^ little ,excitem'e\;^( when Gandhi was arreihted 

it: 'March. 

.... * ■ ' ■ I 

The' Wkr. — Lord Ronaldshay’s aHministrat^pn, « ooveri»d tlie lust 
hipeteen iQOnths of th*e*’w«r when Bengal was called nponVwitfi the 
rest of the'* Empire for special , efforts in the ' provision of meft, *n^oney 
^nd material. Europedns rallied the<^call to arms wit1i«>eiitly»siaBm, 
whilst men‘ pi ^ Government employ were allowed, to go in. proportions 
' whiph were compatible with <thev needs pf the /^dirrmistration. A 
cenqtaph was elected^ by ^public*' subscription to the men of Calcutta 
who had failen jn the war and it was unveited by , His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales in 1921. The investments t>f the 
province in' the two war loans of 1917 and 1918 ^were> consider- 
able. It is not I hdWe\er, out of place to give a full list of the 
* contributions of Bengal towards the war dealing incidentaflly with 
the maip f features '.of the period. Such a lirt wifi be found in 
appendix IV, which is substspitiaUy cpmflete ‘so lar at all events 
as Indian effort is concerned. FroiA this list it will appear that the 
Presidency strongly supported established funds and institutions and 
that it also exerted itself in the development of organizations anti 
funds along lines of its own. (Calcutta was by far the largest contri- 
butor under all heads, and the special efforts^maile by Europeiins in 
that city were numerous. these, those which evoked most enthu- 

siasm were perhapi; the “Lady Carmichael’s Bengal Women’b ' War 
Fund” and the» “ Statesman Calcutta War Fund”, the former of which 
*^developed a remarkably etBfoietut organization" for the inanuf£\cture an/^ 
distribution of war gifts 'on a largtf scale. , Indian patriotism found 
expression in special efforts which 'grouped themselres , mainly round 
the ideas of Ending arf Indian Medical Corps to Mesopotamia^ and of 
sending to the front thet Bengali regiment. The former project^ which 
belongs to* the previops administration, fell short of complete realisa- 
tion largely owing to* the ill-lucjk oS a stormy at sea. 

* * * c 

* The Bengali reglhwnt— nuclput^ of |he latter project, the 
t Bengali ^xeg\ment,c had*^ been created ‘•in ther time of Lord Carmichael 

by fhe raiding o? the Bengal Doub/h' Comiiany in the year 1516. In 
1917 it wa« debicl^d to raise two m6re companies ahd thus form 
a complete battalion. Special arrangements were m^de for recruit- 
meiHb, , and, fftially, dn »the autumn of ]9lV, the baltalmn,- designated 
th^* 49tK Bengalis and kncfwn as the Becagii^li regiment, left for 
Mesopotamia* and Baghdad. , Recruitment for it continued in 1918, 
but in 1920 if was disbanded a^er t^e war.^ ' 
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nidlM'DBrence farM.— 'the Indiai^ wing of the Indian defence 
Force, the Walc^ta* Univewity Coi^s add the Bgngal Light Horsey ^ 
brandheS of that force, ^1t>oth of \^iclr were sanctioned daring tlft 
period an<J which i^oved popular, are, also inSjances of^volimttiry 
Indian# contribution in^ nia^-power * ^fter tlte Afar the formation 5f ‘ 
*the 3ifd ^Qglouttifc,;) Battalion. Trf the University Training <!drpe^ antT, 
the let ^Tesritcwial) Battalioif, 94th RussdlVs dflfai^try, was sandtioijed 
for Jlndtefts under, the ■ibdian Territorial Force Ad!, 1^20; and a 
beginnint^ made in work»g oJ^^the organisation. ThJ Furopear# 
branches of th^ Indian Defence Force supplied continuone (lraft» for 
three montlij lyjaining Poor^^i they aissisted the military • 

^utboritiee generally by the^ provision of ipen for gnard duty at the 
Calcutta fort ani> the Kidderpore Docks during the wan* they were 
Also <mlled out for duty in connection with the riots of September 
1918 and# were complimented on tlieir behaviour. In 192© thrf*Indian 
Defence Force was replaced by the Auxiliary Force created out of 
the older volunteer forces. 

ContribUt|{MIS Native States.— The two /Native ^ates made 
noteworthy contr*ibutfons. •Th^ late#Ma^aruj-Kumar Hitendra Narayaii 
of Cooch-Hehar went, on active ^service *to France, and His HigKness 
the Maharaja Bahadur made large donations towards the expense| of 
the war and for the relief of those suffered by it. His High,- 

ness the Maharaja of Tripura # besides contributing an ambulance 
ear for France and a^motor laijhch for Mesopotamia also made Is^e 
cash- donations. 

• 0 0 0 
Provision of non*COnitNltant8. — A noticeable feature of the list is 
The* large provision of ’ n«n-coiubatant3 ma^ie by th^ province? Before* 
the commencement of the peritul a continuous snpi>ly of lascars and 
skilled aiid unsk^led labour for * oT'erseas work had been kept up, 
but it v^s not till July 1917 that really ?9"Bt^matic*re8ruitment was 
undertaken. Theaeafter lajjmirers apd follCwers began to come in 
considerable numbers both from Calcutta »nd outgide* it. For 
instgnc^ in the yeswr 191 S ovAr a0,f)00 meif •were^ obtained Irogi 
Oalcutta alone* A number of .prisoners in jails* volunteered for sprpoe 
.as sweepers, dhobis alid ^ artisans in*M^sopol^mia^ Lascn^yi deserve 
special, mention as they did yeo^jm Service in tbe ^le^'cTianti service^ ' 
in the year ,1918 no Iffis* thaji f.'l.OOO men were sent to orft-pbrts. 

|iinOr contributions. — 'I'bere* are other minor contributions not 
adopteil tg taj^ulation, whibh therefore find bo,place in*1;he ap^emdix, 
such as the’*provisijn.by jute and shipping firms of miscellaneous 
services by granting transport and othej concessions and*inaking gifts 
of material. The St.* .John’s ,Amlyilai-ce Association* maintained a 
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constant fiapply of* medical ami snrglcal aoeeosSiv’es for (ih% hoapttala 
'* (xt the front. Vhe^ list does'not, 8^ ooarsef include tfab material wlrich 
t%e profipoe enpplied ii]i largef quantities sao^ ^s jate, quinfiief jail- 
msflsa'faotured articles like <blankete,< (bandages^* etc., timber for the 
lilaultionB Board, etd, * 

PcaCBe— It is to the credit of the **pre0S that*- tliioughoc&t the war 
its. attitude regarding if r^jquires little criticisiui. tho&gh 'it Was ulti- 
mately foimd necessary to <vtiate in 191'S a^ publicity bdard ^ for 
*th^ dissemination of 'correct news regarding the wax^ *Tihe« board 
published d ,w/»-ekly journal in Bengali called , the « Salyasamachar 
which had a cirnulStion of over t^/enty tfar^usand fv>pifts. Both the 
public and the ‘ pres? received ‘ the ces:iation of* hostilities on " the 
11th Novem*bar 19p.8 with genuine satisfaction and itelief. '[fhe formal 
public announcement of peace was made on the 19th July* 1919$ 
the date fixed for the celebrations in England* They di(^ not, however, 
take place in Bengal till November 1919, when the various functious 
* <wpa8?ed off quietly. Two thousand three hundred and thirty-eight 
prisoiiersc iwere released on the 19th July 191i> frdm«the jails in 

« * f 

Bengal; and partial remiasiops pf septencea ere * granted to 8,00() 
otheVa. ' * ’ ‘ 

.Bengal Employment and Labour Board.— in January 1919 the 
Bengal Employment and Labour, Board was started to deal with the 
resettlement in civil life of Anglo-Indian and European officers 
discharged from war servict^ as welf , as to assist discharged^ l^ngali 
volunteers in finding emplojjrment. It secured employment^ fqr, 392 
persons, of which 367 were Government appointments. It was 
‘dissolved on the hist March 1920, but its activities were taken ovei‘ 

f- « ( r 

by the Political Department. ’ 

* Hostilo a|iOlfS. — Hostile aliens in Bengal continW^d do be interned 
a't the Civil Detention camps, while a few. who were released on 
parole, were allowed to live under supeevision al their places of 
residence. ^Iii « Decernl(er 1919, how^ever, such of the Oern^an and 
Austrian detenu^ who were not exempted were* repatriated, aVid (hose 
exempted weffe released. , . 

" c ‘ * c ' « 

' The ‘Bepga'l (Allans) Disqualiflaajtion Act— Two enactments were 
passed by tjie Bengal Legislative Council cldsely connected with the 
war. The first was the Bengal (Allens) Disqualification Act, 1918 
(P.C*. JLII of ‘ *1918)f of» Svhich the object* was to prevent persons, 
not^tbeing British subjects or subjects of an y*» State iu India, from 
voting at emotions or sitting j^s members of local bodies in Bengal 

and from holding responsible ot^^ces ^nder ttv>&e bodies. 

* 1 



Ite fodiu Woiety Apt— The otl^er euactmeBt vrm 

the, Intlian Becl^roas S0oi»4y (f^engnl Branch) Act, 1320 (BiC. Vljj 
of 1929), the last Act^\>aBsed b*y Che * 01 ^ Bengal Legislati>^e*poancn 
It ’provide^ for the cf^^ninistraUan* of Ta^ions moneys, proj^rties ind 
gifts ereceivefl in Bengal ^from tfi^ public* during the war for*!?# 
purpose i^^mediqpl and othef*aid to the sick and *wouHiiBd*and for 
comforts^* to. troops and othe* purposes, whicji* up to the time •of the 
passing tot the Act *Mben hd1<l iiiw trust for the* Bengal Women’s 
War gund^aad the '‘Our Qay”*Fund. Thio Was a ^iVate Bill 

introduced by SJJr Robert Watson-Smyth. , • ,* 

• • • • ^ • 

Chftta^onlf Hill Tracts. — The ChitHagong Hill* Tj-acts haci hitherto 

1)ee& treijjed as a* district binder tMe admtnistj^ation* of yie PoUtical 
I>epa/tmeut of (jovernment, and their administi^tion • Vus in the 
Wirect* portfolio of Lord Ronahlshay. On visiting Chittagong in 1917 
he found? however, that matters required investigation *in tlie Hill 
Tracts. The substitution of territorial for trib&l administratioi^ in 
these bitckxvard tracts, the extension of settled cultivation ainc^gst 
the hillmen ■^ml the*general advance of civilisatibn had riiaed many 
new problems and ti^d rotiderecf 'secegsary some development of the 
administrative system, Mr. F. D. Ascoli, i.c.8., was accordingly plhced 
on special doty to enquire into the whole question and he submittetf 
a report which dealt fully with every aspect n£ the administration. 
The main defect of the a lministiiation was the want *of a pioper reve- 
nue system. Lord Ronuidshay accordingly decided to introduce a projger 
revepye System, to substitute a member of the Indian (;ivil Service 
as Deputy Commissioner for the Superintendent, who had hitherto 
been a «aember of the Iiwliau Police Service, and to* divide th« district 
into thrCe subdivtsions corresponding * to the chiefs’ circles. The 
necessary amendments ‘were made^ in the Chittagong Hill Tracts 
Regulation I* ot 1900 by Regulation IV.ofc 19;204 and the iiew 
revenue system .is gradual^ being introdufed. The tracts are now' 
administered by the Rovmiue Department on the reserved side of 
3ovemi^ent. 

NfttiVB fftWtft ff- — His Excellency the GovernorNfsited byth the Native 
StatjpB of Cooch-Behar a^d Tripura previously cabled Jjill^Tippera). 
!)n the* Ist January 1919, ^he titlS^of “ Maharaja ”*w»s coi^’erl'ed upon 
His Highness'the Raja of HilPTippera as a hereilitafy distinction.^ 

file Pre<f,*— There was a Continued insrease^ in tilae iiumbey of 
periodicals' both English and vernacular, published in she fieriod. 
[n the year 1917-18 ^hey numbered 320, of which 162 weje in Bengali 
and 105 in English. By March 1921 th'e number had increased to 406, 
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of whibk 209 were, in Bengali and 130 in ‘English, The mfcjtority -^ere 
^blish^ in C'alcn,tta. The' Indiffn ^ress reflected* Mddera^^e, Extremist 
alid Mvhammadan opinion on«fcooh snbjects a's reforms, revolUtibnary 
crime and. non- co-qperation In the manner alrea/^y noticed.f Otherwise 
iS attitude was chiefly i‘dmarkab?e' for its inubility or uitwillinguess to 
vecoggiis^! tht goodwill of Government rn rtheir policyc whil^ ^mu^sh un- 
wifotnfed criticism was 'ievellfed at certain \jrOvernn\ent ck^partm^nts ^uch 
as the Agricnlcural Department. S6me w&t^ vdry virulent nn« their 
hostility to* Government and in a^^atteno^pt to promote rtaC^U hostility. 
Many pajleBS also continued to disseminate information which when 

^ t <■ t ** 

not false was so garbled as to ^^ma]fe it dieigreditable^ Government. 
Accordingly an eixperiment was made in the year 1920 of the appoint-, 
ment of a I^Jfect^or of Information, one of whose dirties was to supply 
correct information to the public and more particularly to the ‘press.. 
The reformed council, however, -ioted against the grant, for his 
appointment and it vas discontinued in 1921. Subsequently, however, 
a Publicity Officer was appointed. Action was taken under the. Indian 
Press Act, 1910, in several instances. Certain ^ books, .newspapers, 
pamphlets and leaflets were forfeited.* Security cvas •demanded froin 
several presses and ‘newspaper^ aiid «it was furnished in over half 
Vlieir numbers. In a few cases the security was ordered to be forfeited. 
The*' appointment of General Press Censor made during the war ceased 
to exist at the end of February 1919, but the Muhammadan Press 
Censor continued to work throughout the peri 9 d, * • 

Employment of Counsel for the defence in capital* offpnce 

cases. — It is convenient to ihcl\ide in this chapter some notice of civil 
,Hnd crinjiiial jutooe. Two points call for remark during thecperiod.- 
The first was the issue of* orders^ iii the yeav 1918 that every 
person charged with committing ‘an offence ' punishable' with death 
should have assisfai^ce at his trial and that the courts: should 

provide counsel for the jiefence unless they certify^ that the accused 
can afford do so. ** ^ 

, ^ r 

, Extension Of.SyStOAl of trial .by jury.— The .second was the exten- 
sion in July 1918 ot the system of trial liy jury, which had been' 
in . force ^.u twelv^ districts, to^the remaincjler of the province with* 
tfce exceptioji of «Sht? non-regulatio^i ^*(JistrictB^ of Darjeeling, Jalpaiguri 
and the* Ch4tagohg. Hill Tracts. " * 
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Polled* and iltiils. 

PoIf08.^-tLord Rpn^ldshay foflowed with deep interest, s^iftp&thy anef* 
appreciatfon* th% work of Ae police forces* both ^engJl * jinfl 
Calcutta® rfiid viewed*^ with keen* satij»^ction the steady ^advance in 
their atandards of efficiency ^and integrity. Ndl only ha<f he a l^eeit 
appreciatioi) of •the ^difficulties they had to combat dealing^ with 
dangerous dai^oit^, anarchical criiiie and crime due to economic, in- < 
«lustA*ial or political unrest, ^but he -had a ^strong sympathy with the 
police for^e on aftcount of the criticism which was so«^often level- 
led aghast it by an uninformed press or public. Thi% attitude of the 
public he« strove to change, for h?> strongly felt the mffessit^ of co- 
operation between the public and the police f and he, therefore, 
appealed to both parties to foster the growth of mutual assistancei 
and goodwill.^ There are indications that thes^ appeals Ji^ve borne 
fruit. Though* it • was ^ at^ ofte^ time conspicuous by its absence 
amongst Indians in the case •of *the* non-co-oporation movement, 
there is evidence of more and more Assistance being given to th^ 
police in particular, by the formation of organised defence parfies, 
joint patrols or union watch coijainiftees for the pr^Fvention of crime 
undef the guidance of the local police authorities. Further, more 
graduates and other educated* men ar^ now being enrolled in ftie 
force. In 1921 police b>.'came a rosetvfid 8ubje<?t under Sir Henry 
JWheeler , • • . • 

a A A * ^ 

PoliC0«~^Owing mainl|r to the financial stringency caused 
!>y the war, the ^development of 4h(f Bengal police in many needed 
direction* was arrested. The principal change# took* place in the *pajr 
of all tanks. That of the Bu^)erior ranks waa improved, as a result of 
the proposals t)f the Pubfic Services Oommissipn, whilst that of the 

subordinate ranks wa» substantitflly •increased %fi account of the rije 

• • • 

in the cost of living^ which^ Aj’as ha^ Jlig a yfity ativgrse effect* o\i 

*the»recr«it,ment, and nunAers of* resignations, \)f c<*n8tjjljie8*^n paf tj- < 
cnlar. * The^inciease in»^he ya5^* of constables led jto a* diMiiinition 
in the nnmber of resignations • and an increase in the proportions* of 
Bengalis .to aJp-country lAen recruited. THfe .ad«s]uate**hou8in^ of the 
force has been, for, many years, one!* of the urgent neeifs of*. the 
department ; the majority of police-station buildings and 'staff quarters 
are still in a very une^tisfaclo»y condition, insanitary and dilapidated. 



Tbongh^a large aqiotint -was {)xpended annually, on new* buitdfnga, 
|ke increased cost of building <inaterial» stood du *t^e 'Way *of any 
sbbstanjtial progress, whilst^ in much 'of* the monej^'Viit*>ntly 

re<^kredt^r further ’improvement had,,/^ be div^ted to ma^e goo‘d 'the 
d&mage done by the<great cyclotm ‘which ocaurred in thVt yeare 

< « r 1 , « « «. 

“ ApacngSt* interesting changes which «have ta^e^* place# uurfhg the ' 
pei;'od*'the ^stablishmcnl Of «*' detective school at Howifih, whtph is the 
only institution*' of its kind in ](ndia, lo train's limked nuihb'ef of .sub- 
inspectors *and constancies in pr<^^essive and suitable dielheda^oC in- 
, vestii^tion *^and the establishment of a detective, department in the 

• district of the 2i-Pafganas and# alsr in thet# Easterqi,, Bengal Railway 

and .the East Indian Rail^vay may be mentioned. * ■ < 

The average figures for true cases of serious criine do not exhibit 
any remarkable *^cliange from thoSi^ of the previous quinquet^niumi 
But th^*' high water mark of crim^ against property was rvjache^l in 
the year 1919 wljen ^he ^abnormal economic conclitions which prevailed 
<jed ^the poorer classes to the looting of grain and other foodstuffs. 
There wa^^also grovjing unrest amongst the labour population, due 
partly to the political agitation refeAod to» in the ftist chapter and 
partly to economic causes which ‘are^Mealt with in chapters IV and 
’VI. For this reason the sfrength of the armed police in certain 
places was increased. Throughout, the police have done good work in 
fighting crime. They have been* con^gratulate 1 several times by Lor<l 
Ronaldshay on their successful efforts, parti Qularly at the 'annual 
police parades at Dacca when His Excellency distributed rewards 
members of the forbe who Had done specially good work as well as 
,from th^, year *1919 to members of the public who had bpen „ot 
material assistance to the foVc^. Theje parades wer« much appreciated 
by the police force and created usqme interest in the fniads of the 
general publiq. , . 

River PoNce. — The sc\»eme for the provision of river police sanc- 
tioned in 1911 was further developed by Vhe opening* in 1917 of a 
Ganges divisioA with,&7e police-stati<vi8 and some addition wars made 
t6 the number ^of boats and launches. But the financfal positioif of. 

• « i- ' *’ V ; 

Government Vendered * any < larger e^vpansion impossible,- and conse-^ 

* quently, jowi^gi to \l\e inadequacy iv the nuihber of launches and * the 
^ wanb of seftrch lights, the patrol of ^ the waterways of the province 

was greatly ^hampered. Nevertheless,^ the utility of the river police 
patrols has be^p acknowle{lg6d by the variops chambersr of commevoe. 

CiMfuktdart . — Somewhat varjed reports were received .from districts 
on 'the work of the Vnral police (chaukidars), an'd there were well- 
founded complaints of the inadequacy of chaukidars’ and daffadars’ 



pay? Wteae the CJiaukidan Act is #till in forqp the maxfAum is 
fixed liy that A8t and its aimendintnt is* nnder cynsideratioH. It if 
only the cfaankidaVs have %efti brought under the unibfL boarifis 

established ^nnder the*^ew Villa^ Self-Goyernment^ Act t^ai 0 bigner 
rate is* permifsible. • 

’ Minnlfy e Pollen^— addition of a company was nSafUe* the** 
Bengal Malitery *Police- Theif d esignati on* wai changed by^he fiast^rd 
Frot^tifer* flifles (Beagal l^fittalion^f Act,*J920 (B. C. II at 19e0), to that 
of “ EasternaPfontier Rifles ( Bengal ^ttalion)”. "This Act afso removed* 
the anomaly ineolv^d in the application of the Eastern^ Senga^*and , 
Assam Militaiiy Ri^lice Act, 1912, v^hich was intended for the combined • 
Eastern Bengal and* Assam piilitary force, to two distinct foreqp in 
Bengal an^ Assanf, which have taken the place of tha4** force since 
the reconstitution of the provinces in 1912. A nnmbSr of the officers 
and men of t^is force were on Military duty during fhe w&r and 
their services were commended by the con^malhdiiig officer under 
whom they served in the following words: — 

“The m^ <^f tfm Military police Battalion*, Dacca, Iflive never 
failed to respond to evei^ Cal^ courage ,and discipline have 

been required, and their readiness to sulynit to discipline and to fac^ 
danger and hardship have always been remarkable • 

CalOUttB - Police. — Just as in the base of the Bengal police force* 
the i«y of all ranks ,of the Calcutta police were improved during 
the peflod of Lord Ronaldshay’s admihistration. But several otifer 
refonns were inaugurated owing to the growing •complexity of the 
police administration of ^ the city of Calcutta. Thp Oity be^an with, 
*n administration based on that ^of the •Be*ngal police ; it Tias steadily 
outgrown- the* potentialities of such .a system, and this growth has 
been mej: b^ an* adaptation to that obtaining in European cities* of 
similar, size and activities and therefore by^ increased specialisation. 
For instance, v^hen in th€» "year 1919 the control of hackney-carri 
ages was transferred entirely to ,that of the CS;>qimissi#ner* of Police, 
paldhtta,* a specialised police department designated th# public vehicles 
department was created to dea*! with the napid fise in the numi^r of 
motdr vehicles which had*occurred*siifoe the armUtTge «itd l^e steady • 
increase in Jhe number** of Jbrhffic offences. It ha^ at'its •head a , 
Deputy Commissioner 'if Police .solely responsible tor this branch T»f 
confrol, who ^ffad been placed on special dmtij ii^ Loxfdon to at*idy 
the details oljtraffic control in that ci^f* Later on, in 1921 after a 
strike of motor drivers and with the increase* in the, number' of 

motor oases, a special court was opened presidod over by a stipendiary 

• • • 
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magistrate assistede by honorary magistrates^ fbft the^triSP or motoi' 
^‘cand other petty oases a d^iecial^^p^ice Vaff y^s ^Iso- attached to 
the ccwfrt. Also the (JeterctWe Staff, the rjvef police, thS> traffic 
poKoe, the staff oj^*the pubUc vehicles department and tke mounted 
' j^lice all h^d to bd'^ inKrea^ed en accoui^t hf ^he growing coftiplexi- 
^•ties pf life. A special police 8t£l4*«*had to^ bei* deputed <b deal 

with An increase o| hbeligahism ; for the high *,pricdb of li)19 * and 
the influx the old criminals*' released from jdil consequ4n\ on the 
tDonclusioh * of the waf had result^^ in «in increase of a»id had 

^ encouraged •^u nr uly elements or goondas of the city •to ^^enew their 

* ^ j < * » 

• methods of terrorism*. For flnanciaV reasons Jittle w^g dqrie during the 
period under review towards solving the ^ problem* of the accomiiroda-f 
tion much mired by the police in Calcutta. Though in 1917 


a sum of lesrf than three lakhs of rupees was paid as ‘yearly 

rent to* private owners of the houses occupied by ^ the «» police, it 

now exceeds four llkhs. This is an undesirable and uneconomical 
« ‘ < 

4 system and, as a solution, a house-building scheme to be cfinanced 
by a loan ^ is under*; the consideration of Government, . Meanwhile, 
the new police offic‘e at Lall Baz^r^ was completed Sn 1919. 

The Calcutta and SuburUhn 'Pelfce (Amendment) Act, 1919 (B. C. 
"%ll.of 1919). — This Act amends the Calcutta Police Act, 1866, and 
the Calcutta Suburban Police^ Act, 1866, on the lines of section 8 
of the Police Afct, 1861, and prov(!des that a police-officer under 
suspension shall continue subject to* the same'^responsibilities, iliscip- 
line and penalties, and to the same authorities as if he had' noj; ^been 
suspended. It was passed in 1919 after a practical illustration of 


•its necessity ha*(J occurred. , r t . 

4 **'#<►* 

Jail aocommodatlon. — Lord RonaU^shay in the cours^ of his tours 
inspected all the jails at the stalicAis visited by hipi. , The question 
of the preva'ierfi overt5r<swding of the prisons, the most* difficult 
problem to be faced fa the ^idministration of * jails in liengal, 
enga^ged hi 4 S at^tention. 4 I'ut flnancial considerations and latterly the 
i\eces8ity of aw^aitin^ *the recomtnerfdations of •the Indian Jail (jom- 
mistiion put apy ade(Ja,ate solution of ^thf3 problem out of the question 
^ for the being, though cerjtain improvements were effected both* 

in this rVspect ai!d ‘in the direction inor^,. adequate hospital * accom- 
modation. iFor ‘instance, special tuberbulosis wards weie constructed 
in the Suri and Comilla ^jails, where* the jjrisoners of .West and iEast 
Bengal, respectively*, suffering from tuberculosis are segregated and 
the. spread of the infection pr*evented. It is,* however, gratifying to 
note that tffe health of a Bengal prisoner is unusually good ; during 
the period the ^annual dpath-rate v^as, «n one occasion, as low as 15*8 

• 4 • * 



per tnille, •whereas a^(}uarter*of a ceattyy ago it wgut as high**as 43. 
Sir WaUer Bao&sAiant wlio eomplet^i durhig the period a t%rm o4« 
seventeeaii years as Inspecfor-Geaertil ?)f Pj-ispns was largely rAppnsible 
‘for * tKis in^rovemenJl/ * In 19§4 ’jails Ijecame a^ reservej , subject 
under *Sir AW-ur-rahim. • 

• The^cofiolusionf.ot the Irtdfan JailR Committee, of ^ which* Sir' 
Walter Buchansiii W4i8 a ^member appoin1:e(f by -tli^ Government •of 
India, were •considered in 1921* •have inade^it deaf that the 

problem cff •o’^ercrowdiiig is ftot lilaely to be solved without miysh* 
expenditure^ Iti particular the decision to abandon, fort in 

the Andamans a peiwl settlement w»U render, the erection of 

jf neV central jail hecessary^ at a dbnsidenable , cost.* An^angements 
we^e however ma^e for the re-transfer from yie Afldamans of 
all pofttioal prisoners, female convicts and other persons whose re- 
transfer tcP Ini^a was considered necessary on medical grounds. At 
the en<l of 1921 the influx of a large niimlSer .of middle-cl^ss 
j)ri8oner8,* due to the non-co-operation movement, raised the prolVeiUi 
of the treatii^ent of •prisoners possessing better education %i*d social 
position than the orflinarj* ccyivfct# "^he problem was met tempo- 
rarily by the issue of rules creating a sp*ecial class for such prisoners.^ 

Recommendations of tho Indian Jails Committee. any improve- 
ments recomrnended by the Indian Jtifls Committee .have had to bd 
kept in. abeyance for financial /reasons, but minor improvements 
which on^ld be effected without much •additional expenditure hSt-e 
beeu*^ven effect as far as practicable. To* meet th*^ religious demands 
of Muhammadan convicts they have been provided^ with long trou- 
g^rs insteaj^l of shorte. In* a largo number* of jails honorfiry Moslem 
preachers . have been appointed fof giving moral and religious instruc- 
tion to the Miih^fhmadan prisoners on Fridays. The burial of dead 
Muhammadan prisoners, acconliug to Muhammadan customs, at th6 
expense* of Qovernineut has.bSeu sanctioned, ^ikh prisoners, have been 
allowed jto retain curtain of their religious symbols, and ftrcilities. for 
the .eligtuus observaiic^ of prisoners bf the varjou^ ca«tes are allowei 
i*ii all jails. Female uegi-olficial visitors. ffaye Jbeeo appointed in & few 
fails.* • * 

The Bengal •Childran JUItVl92t.— rhe law governing.the J)unf8hment 
aiid protection of children has "for some time past boon felt to 6e 
defective ^d.not in aocoAlance with modefn. ideas on •the si^bject ; 
in particular, ft affonjoih no means of pft)tecting and rescuing' children 
who are potential criminals but have not actually committed any crime. 
The Bengal Children BEl was JhereJore prepared in order to provide 



(ot th'e custody, trial tud punishment ol youthful offenKeis and' aise 
nSor the protection children and *^oung persons.^ dt tollo-u'S the general 
lines Qj^lhe English ChHdivinxAcf’of 1908.’ It lays down that'.nO child 
under the age of .fourteen years eball under ',hny circumstances be 
‘Sentenced to death, ‘tTansportatien^ or imprisonment foV any (offence 
*^an(i^it tieehM to substitute educationa'i* .treatment for pepaj> measures 
in ‘ the case of older* (children oonricted of an offence. 'The Bill 
was intro<2,nced in Council in 1921, taken through’ the Select' Committee 
<»and passed into law ’in 1922. « * „ • 

UllVOniltf — Meanwhile a substantial advapce was .made in the 

development of the Juvenile Ja41 ai: an institution ^or the reformation 
of youthful criminals. Reading, writing, arithmetic and freehand 
drawing aro" taiig^hl at the school by a competerit staff. , Moral and 
religious instruction is given daily. The physical training whfch the 
boys deceive helps to instil discipline and improve ^their physique 
besides making .theih qheerful and smart. 

The manufacture of quinine tablets and treatments, 'however, 
continues^ to be the most important industry at this jail., It also acts 

* ^ w ® 

as a distributor of cinchona vrodacts. » 

k;. TI|6 Calcutta Fire BriKa^Cs — During the previous administration 
the Fire Brigade had been brought to a high state of efficiency 
which it still maintains. It protects over 113 square miles with a 
population of 1} millions. In 1921 a Committee was appointed 
by^ Government to coneide,’- the question o^ arrangements, for fire 
control in the Calcutta Port ^ area and the docks and also to advise 
what amendments should l e made in tl e Licensed Warehouse and 
* Fire Byigatde Act) 1893. The report was’ under consideriition' a^ 
the end of the period. A large ’iiew fire station was completed 
in. Central. Avenue in 1921.' ^Phe brigade not under the 
Member in ishaVge of police, but under the Ministry of Lbcal Self- 
Government and Public'' Health.^ *' 
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* CHAP^CR.JV^ 
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• • • 

^ Revenue HJstoryt 

■*•»*** ■ 

RtYMiiM fdmliiMtratioii.'- It is not ne^ess^r^ to burden thiS»r^ort 

with yisUbters regarding tU* ordinary’ routine or £ech»ical^^ details * of 

the land ^revQpue management of 4he province ^thcwgh the^r -give rise^ 

to a great deal of work. In fact \here would be little ^of imgdrt- 

ance to 8aV« whilst it is surprising how little the (ftatistic^ eft the 

ordinary branches* ojf revenue an</ thmr administratio^n in comparison 

with tlios^ of other departments were aflTectld by the political, itldus- 

triei «yid economic factors of the period, a fact wHich testifies to the 

soundness of the principles on )^hich the revenue system *j:>f the 

province has ^een built. Attention must, howevgr, be drawn to the 

economic condition of the people, famine^ and • floods, agrarian 
• ^ 
measures, forests and a few other matters of importance whicif in* 

Bengal are asuajly associated wjth its revenue ‘history aiftP adminis* 

tVation. 

Economic condition of the people— High prices. — Owing to jthe 
war, the prices of imported articles ^^uch as salt, sugar, kerosinu o^ 
an«i particularly of cloth wer^ high and affecte*d all classes of 
people throughout thef period. 5\.t the jcommencemeni, however, j^ie 
pric«^ of* foodstuffs were low' and stocks were large owing to good 
harvests. The rice harvest, the staple* crop of Bengal, of the year 
19N-18* was specially good and the consequent low prices and large* 
stocks in* their turft formed a gtf>und of complaint as they materially 
affected the |)Ocljpt of *the cultivator who was unable to get rid 
of his slocks. 6ut, about the time of th« •\rmiBt«ce* in 1918, tlys 
situatidn regarding foodstuQ's completely changed owing to three 
factors. In the first place* the rise of prices Europe, aT rise which 
had res'^flted from the ^eduction ki tijc prodiictton of ^he necessaries ^f 
•life in the combatant countries and fi^m an'infiation^of papey* \}u»- 
•en^, began at that tSme^ to ha\(e a Bymjfathetijc effect upot^^ll pripes ^ 
in Indin ; in the second^ place, general failvTre* of the •monsooh 
thronghont India in 19 18* led ‘to "famine in other proviiyses ;* and, in • 
th^ third place, the particular •failure of the monsoon in Bengal fed 
to a shont crop of rice fit the province. •Tjvo .distimft cans^ nvere 
therefore at'^l^ork, tjie.war and the vepy short rico crop of the season 
1918-19. ki consequence, the prices of rice an3 other foodstuffs rose 
rapidly until in the month of.Augpst 1919 a panic in the price of 
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rice Bthrted in Eastern Bengal and t&enoe .spread all* over •the 
. province. The panic was c primarily dn^ to'a paisteften belief that 
there ^*fa an actual ‘and^ g^nerll ^deficiency of rfce. For^nately, 
the provincial rice . harvest of 191&-29 was mOcferately good, tfiat? of * 
rt920-21 distinctly satisfactory, whilst that of, 1921-22 w«.s a fl^je crop 
. sur passing, in qdantily the 'bumper cr<>p ^of th*e season 1917-1^. Th^;’ 

a ^ C ^ 

was that the prtog o^fi rice, though:, still abov'e tjie pre-war Jevel, 
has been s^ncef 19lll on the downward graCc an^ there has (.been no 
^.recnrrencty of the* extraordinary pL'ices of August 1919;, in J922 there 
a marked fall. Pulses have also fallen in price. In fact the 
effecf of the^ Had monsoon of 19 J 8 has now beefi dissipated and the 

c < e 0 

present comparatively high price, of rice is entirely aue to the geperal 
depreciatlou in the v&lue of money. These high prices had* a material 
effect on the peo{)le, particularly oii middle-class persons on' fiked 
incomec and on labour. On the ether hand, the cultivator benefited 
from the high prices of his produce, for it is notftrious that he 
cultivates a large surpfus of rice for the non-cultivating classes. In 
" 1919 the question formed a matter of engrossing interest as it inti- 
mately alfl^ected the' pockets of the educated qjiasse^. Wild rumours 
werf» afloat regarding the ^.a^Jise* aiMi ‘ wild suggestions made for its 
^remedy, endorsed by people who should h^ve known better. The 
Indian press were unanimous in their efforts to find Government 
i^esponsible, whilst many highly coloured accounts of deaths from 
starvation were published which on investigation proved toube uii- 
fo*iinded. Since 1919, however, there has been a gradual readiustment 
of wages to prices And the chi^ngod conditions ; and by 1921 the ’l|ue8- 
tion had ceased to attract so much attention; people were becoming 

I Q ^ ji U ' ^ 

more accustomed to the general depreciation of the value of money 

Government were, however, by ouo means inactive in the matter, 
wliilst Lord Roi^aldsha^ took a personal iiiteVest in the course 

of prices and energetically strove to promote ^ efforts for the 
alleviation ' of the situation. In' 1918 the* Government* of India took ' 

f ^ ' 

steps to restrict the ‘export of^ riee and other foodstuffs to other 
countries with Indi'an* popul{jtions dependent upon India for supplieji 
to facilitate the import of ‘cheaper Jhirma ried and to control interr 
provincial moVeipents ; and the Birector of Civil Supplies \vho* had 
been o'riginally • appointed in connection with the requirements of 
foodstuff by the Allies was retaine«d to deal with the matter in 
Bengal. At*l;he beginning of the year 1919 the fanvne, conditions < 
prevalent in other provinces* rendered it neepsary for Bengal to 
send considerable supplies of. rice to them, but prices rose so rapidly 
that in May the Government ^of l^engal }vas forced to ask the 
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Gov^mmeat# of India to (flose down ^supplies to ^othur provtitoes to 
a uiinii&um aAd* tew alfow • Bengal • an allotment of BuruKi ric^^ 
This w/s done, *and district boAdJ ajyl /nuificipafities wejfe. advised 
*to pntchas^ Burma ricft^and to^p^en cheap grain shops fOrJits (^Lsirri- 
bution^to the^ poorer clauses where ^such ri^e «ould be sold nfmC 
Tfcheapl> tl^an ordij^ary^commojP^ice. The proviSion tor tl^e^ import of* 
Burma riee was#la/ge7y responsible for aU^yyig the panic in August 
and Siipiember 1919,« Eajly in 4920. the restrictlofi eon •jnter-prov- 
incial ^iAo.vejn§nts of rice wer^ rem#ved ^without ^n>^ uritowaird effects;, 
and later it was^ found unnecessary fo make special arr«insements.tor 
the import ii^ the ^ear 1921 of Burma rice, which iS Sa uApo*pular 
artieje of diet unlesg it is much cheaper than Bengal rice. The office 
of the Dil^ctor of^ Civil Supplies was accordingly clo3ed^«al the* end 
of The restrictions on expefrts of rice out of Ihdta still, however, 

remained ^n force until immediately after the close ot the#. period 
under reviev^ In respect of cloth, some att^pt was ma<le by 
Government to introduce standard cloth, buf it was not popular* 
Governmemt also attempted by means of communiques, pamphlets •and* 
the formation oU district prices committees to combat the ^suggestions 
that the high price of rice wfas^duo fo, exports ?rom India or tp an 
actual shortage of rice, suggestions which in themselves were cal ^ 
ciliated to make the price of rice jumpy. That these efforts 
successful is, problematical as the uiuffificial committed on high priced, 
which, was appointed as a result,^ of a resolution passed in the Legis- 
lative Oiouncil in the latter half of 1980, came to findings wh^bh 
literifllf>‘ ignored both the common places that high# prices were due to 
tl e war and the fact of the re-tricted export from India, The 
^mmittee roundly stated* thoi it was (Evident that the lise* in the 
price of rice .in Bengal .was mainly due to the exports overseas from 
huWii — on whksh.fhe press had been most insistent — a sweeping and 

inaccurate statement which is sufficiently* refuted by the actual 

^ ’9 

statistics for proifuction aiul * export. • In the last year or^ so of the 

period qwing to a fall in the price of, and af very large ^liiniiu^tiou 

of Wie •area jinder jlite, a large proportions o£ tl?e cultivators ih 

Eastern Bengal were qpverely* affected^ ^Jie^ condition •of labo\ir* is 

Jlealt^ with in chapter VI.* 

• • » * 

Floods. — There was a* comparatively small flnod^of th§ Aj*ay * and 

Damodar rivers in the year 1W17 in the Hurdwan division which 
caused souvp <lamage to crofls and some distr*^,, foa the ISlief of^which 
measures were* undertak«n. In 1918 suoh a flood as had not occarred 
for over a. centnry traversed the districts of *Rajshahi, ‘ Dinajpur, 
Rogra and Pabna, caufiiig m^ch damage to crops, homesteads and 

A • 



' cattle 1>ver an are* of about l»300 square mjles,, partlcuMj in*tbe 
'*«i«istrict^ of Raj^ljahi and* Bogft^. Relief wasf hOwever, proinptly 
A9nder(;d * and a novel melhod'of ^elfef was fntrodnoed of tb^ 4istri> 
butiuD efr TOeds by way of .loan. Nearly fonl^* lakhs of I’upees” were 
ads&ibuted in agrioo^taral loans *In 1920 excessive rafhs can^d the 
''Sobamarekha and Cossye rivers in Midfhapore to o\{orflow and •breach * 
theilr banks with disa#tron<('' resalts, paiVicnlarly in tiie caffe of the 
Cossye rn^er, Vo the neighbouring ’'lands/*^' Not ‘ only were' Hje* crops 
*d«*8troyed but many persons were ifendeijed homeless. Relief measures 
were proinptly inaugurated and Lord Ronaldshay issued an appeal to 
the charitable public for funds, ms^inly for ^ the reconstruction of the 
houses of those > who had been rendered homeless, to which there 
was an immediate response. His Excellency alse visited parts of 
the affected area, ^saw for himself the damage which had been done 
and inspected the arrangements fOr relief. 

CyolonS of 191ft' — The notable disturbance of the period was the 
cyclone of the 24th and 25th September 1919. It developed in the 
Bay of Bepgal and struck the coast of the Sunclarbans about 9 o’clock 
in the morning of the 24th SepV^mber 1919. ‘‘It efWept in a direct 
line across the Khulna distri^, the "north-western portion of Bakar- 

'"gaaj, the Narail s ibdivisioii of Jessore and the greater part of the 

Faridpur and Dacca districts. Then with diminishing force, it passed 
over the westevn part of Tippera and the eastern' portion of 
Mymensingh and ultimately dissipated itself it: the Khasia Hills in 
Assam. The cyclone can ’ be pictured as an intensely violent 

whirl-wind of aUout 25 'nfiles in diameter moving across the 
map of Bengiit at a rate of about 12 miles an hour. It was 

remarkable' for its small dimensions "and its great intensity. Th‘e 
damage caused by it was probabljt greater than any storm in Bengal 
for the last <20Q yeai^S, „and it is impossible to give an e»timste of 
the enormous amount (Uf damage done to buildings, craft) trees, 
communications and movables. The edcimate of persons killed 
amounted to o'ver 3,000 and of cattlueto nearly ,40,000. All telegraphic, 
postal, river, rail . and ro^d communications were*- disorganised. 
Singularly enough, the -damage done to the* crops in some place,** 
was counteroalauped by the beneOts experienced elsewhere. ^ Relief 
measures were .immediately iu8titnfed..i Government ga^ce the different 
Collectors carle blanche to do wbut was necessary, and appointed 
Mr..> S. G. H'tirt, 1 AS-c, *^8 Cyclone Commissioner to organize the 
relRf operations of the affected area. One pf the principal features 
of the relief was the importation and provision of cheap Burma 
rice both for gratuituus relief and for sale gs 4 means of steadying 
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the •extraordinarily aehsijtive* local markets, already* upset by the panic 
in the •price rfo^. ^Ov8r oje /and-a-half^ lakhs of n^aunds St^ 
^ rice w(rfe dealt witlv hi this wa^.* Oloth was similarly ^i%ated^to 
the value oi Uvp lakhs of rnp^cm ; ^the major portion was liiBtribOtedL " 
gratis. • Another feature ot ^he^ operatfcns^ waO t|je pi^visipn of speclaf * 
'relief for •imiddle-«la8|i people; Ss the area devastated by^the^cy^sione*# 
contiiiiie4*th© hSmes.of a very large nuiflbA* of • lyghly^ respectable 
famyifts^* *Th© pruldem ‘was how tcP 4 )rovide middlt^clas^ sufferers 
with such seBef as would nek destfoy their self-respect. ^ This yaO 
solved by granting j;hem loans without security and wjt^jolit intgfbst ; m 
and it was lirft ty their ^honour te) lepay. Charit^able funds were • 
distfibutec^ in this ^nanner ^o tlie extent of abput a* lakh of rupees. 
Lord Ronajdshay ftiade an appeal to the charitably puWfc for funds 
to wlflch ther€^ was a more than atlequate respoifse. Over four 
and-a-half* la^hs wert? spent from the fund thus constituted, the 
Cyclone Central Relief Fund. In agriculturi|l aftid ^eed loans oyer 
lij lakhs of rupees were distributed. It is interesting to note J:hat,* 
the action taken by Government during the cyclone did a, great deal 
tp restore the of j;io\ernn\pnt^in the eyes of those of the 

eilucated classes who rely for tlieTr inforrhatioii regarding the activ*ities 
of Government on that portion of the press which persistently 

misrepresents and vilifies those activities. 

• * » 

Bft{li(lira fftminQ. — There was^ considerable distress in the Rrali- 

inanbariii subdivision ^of Tippera and famine in the district*iof 
Banleura, both in the year 1919 after the, poor hapvest of the winter 
of 1918-19. Tlie situation in Bankura was due to a^ failure of the 
jjee* crof) mainly on the * uplands and v^as. aggravated by ^n Epidemic * 
of iiiHueiiifia at the end 1918 atid by the high prices of the neces- 
saries of life.^ IW was these two factors which made the distress, as 
keenly fe*lt as in 19U!, otherwise the famtne^ in pdint* of duration^ 
extent hr numbers did noj^ compare inagi/itude with that of 191(5. 
No deaths occurred from starvation. Almost i.he whote cfistrict ^was 
affected Vvith famine ift varying •degrees ; relief operations lasted fof 
8j mouths itgaiust 15 months in*liU5-l(5 afld the lq,i^e8t aggregato on any 
Sne ^lay on relief of all kin'ia Kaa 2J,9'S7 against ^8,562^ iM»1915-lG , 
when thte whole district wa^iiflecte^^ Nearly four am^a-hali lakhs.was 
spent on relieP-proper and ovoi flve aiul-a-half lakhs (>n* loans under the 
AgruBulturists* i^oans Act. Variouti measures were adopted, or are under 
con8iderati«n,.for making the district of Bankura fiftniue-proof, saefi as 
the extension of co-operartve credit, industrial and iyigation societies (the 
Bankura Influstrial Co-operative Union, Limited, solved fhe problem 
of the relief of weavers ^luring *he famine) ; <^e problem of evolving 
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a drought-resisting rvariety of autnmn rice capable of ^gei%(Aiiating in 
'' 9 '*year of comparatively small raVpft^l, aifd, finally, \,he establishment 
of an aglif nltural farm jn the* Histtict for the, undertaking of^ce£p»i» , 

' med'W^lir the agricultural problems peculiar to ’Ihe districK 

' ' Bnimmuilnria< dlrtreas.-— The diB|res3 *■ ia the subdiyisfbn of, 

' Bratjiaanbaria was largely due to higri ^floods in *r318, ^Mch had a 
detrimental r effect t on the” efops followed a ckoug^it ffom October 
1918 to th^ end of, June 1919, r and-a half lakhs were diWibated 
6 y fway of agricultural loans, a lakh Wks spent on gratuitous^ relief 
and "^'cve?*. tfireexfourths of a lakh on test works, , but® the extent of 
'the distress was probably not 4ialf of that which# « occurred in the 
years 1915 apd 19*16. 4 

c* r 

Relief OperatiOlts — fleneral. — Smaller aieas were affected byMocal 
distress# «'Whio.h was generally met iy the distribution of agricultural 
loans. An inundatioiu of salt water owing to a damagoll embankment 
^ destroyed the crop of over 50 square miles in the district of Khulna, 
'and‘‘the distress in Jthe locality became so acute as to necessitate the 
distribution of gratmtous relief in 1G21. One of th<i fefcitures of the 
relief operations during the, period was the formation of private 
'relief associations which adopted measures for reli(*f independently of 
tho-*e organized by Government. It is satisfactory to note, however, 
that the efforts qf the local ofiljers to obtain co-ordinatjon and to 

prevent over-lapping with official s\gency so ^ as to secure • tg the 

sufTerers the utmost benefit fmm the practical sympathy and ^generous 
donations of the public weBe,ft.partu ularly in the case of the cyclone 
relief operationfj, successful to a considerable extent. Lord Ronaldshay 
took a persj^^nal interest in 'all? the measures adopted for thq relief of 
the distressed ; but a record of such measureu would not be complete 
without mention of the name Sir John Cummirg, to whose 

uhtiring energy and sympathy their success was largely due. 

Some dq^mage was done by the eartliqvake of fne 8 th July 1918 
in the districts of M^>rmensingh and Tippera where it wqp more 
alutely felt thati elsevvhere. ‘ u ' ’ 

‘ ' * , * ^ ^ f 

The Bengal TAnancy' (Ime^dment) Actt ltl18 (B.C. II of 1918)—^ 
Traoaferh cf laiid * by aboriginal' ^nant 8 ,-r-F^v» agrarian meaBures 
•were paBsed, into* law during the admihistration of Lord Ronaldshay, 
four of which arose out of reco&mendations of the Settlement 
Department. The fifst was a piece of patriarchal legislation designed ^ 
to protect the unsophieticateef and thriftless** cultivatcTrs of certain 
tribes against themselves. Some years ago certain enquiries were 
made which left no ^doubt th?t the Sontfials in Western Bengal 
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and •po0flib4y other sy^eri^inaf tribes wv© being digposseased of their 
lands awing fo® tbeir ignorance %nd •thriftlessqess. A Bill wa«i 
acoor<lin4ly drafted in t^e time of ^Lord Carmichael with ttie^ objeCf 
*of placing i^strictions their Igpcfs passing into the handli pf^p^sans 
not beW>nglng*to abori|rinal tribes, ftiyl was passed into Jaw & 

7im6 of»Lo*|;c^ Rona^-lshay un^ej^^lhe title of the Bengal I'enaticir (Amend- 
ment) Act, .19141 *(B.C. II <Sf 1918). Thg A^t applied in th«*<irst 
instance 4o* the SonthtHs of^irbhiftn, Bankura and Miilifapofp, and lias 
been ejcIent^tW by notification Jo th^JBhumijes o& B&nkura, •the Maghs^ 
in part of the Jlakarganj-Sundarbans, the Oraons and Sk>nthalt^^of 
Rangpnr and yie Mundas, Oraons ajd ^onthals of Dinajjn?. FPom the 
^rst ^reports received«by Government it would have appear.^d that this 
measure htfd had little eflect, whilst there wa8*a tendency to stereo- 
type impression that it has •been passed too lafe 'to be of much 
practical efl^ect. Further detailed investigation has, howewr, iKsclosed 
the facts that^the Act is very beneficial, that ^ does prevent the 
Sonthats ^from selling or mortgaging their lan^s, that* it makes th&m 
control their expenditure and work harder, and. that it is hi^ly 
appreciated the u^ore intelligent Sonthals and* by their ^mighbours 
who are anxious to have its *previswn% .extended* to them, , 

Bengal Tenancy (Amendment) Act, 19lS (B. C. Ill of 1919).— Anoti^er 

siuall aiuentlmeut of the Bengal Ten|.uoy Act was effected in 1915^ 
by the enactinent of an Act whi«li provided that all linpositious u])on 
teuanfs* of roa<l and* public w'orks cesses, in excess of the linpts 
pre8<yrij[>etr by clause (2) of section 41 of the Cess Act, 1880, or on 
any scale in excess of that prescribed *by clause (S) of that section, 
shovld be illegal. . • • 

The Bengal Alluvial tends Act, 1920 (B. C. V of 1920) . — Another 

problem which Ijed engaged the a’ttention of Government for some 
time was solved in the period. This relates to the prevention of riots 
in connection witft lands ga^rfed by alluvion, *It was realized that the 
problem was peculiar to Bengal, but it had been left <)ve» until , the 
cAar*lar.«fB of t^e proviiftse had been sufVeyed. The attention of Governs 
ment was, however, agj^in dr^wp to tj;i8 patter by tho final rSpdrtI 
on the survey and settlement opBr^tions in thfe djrtxicjp ,of 'i'aFidpaj 
and Da*oca. These repo/ts contam a description of the .Jawiesaness 
which prevailed on account of’ the impossibility o€ exac4 knowledge 
of title when char appapred in the Gaiigqp, of the en^ with which 
valnable cfops, can be grown on the chars, and* of the advantage 
which is gained by the ’strong man who can enforce initial possession. 
In this state of the law there was a premium on violence ; aud 
serious riots involving ^pss of Mfe were of frequent occurrence. The 



Bengal 'Alluvial I,pndB Act, 1&20 (B. O.'V of •i;j20),^waft fcooordfngly 
♦f»assed I’nto law ^ith ^ the* maiA^ object* of giving* opportunities for 
Immei^A^e action, when ailuwial ^and forms,* to j)revent viole!^o4 from 
gaining, ^n* undue^ advantage. 

'"* The Bengal Agrl ^iiltArai .ani^ Sanit|nihJifipiT»vement hot,, 1920 (B. fSr 

‘ VI 1920 ;. — The most important agHfiau meafiPUfe, if cemidering its' 

ultimate f<^rm it, can be*p]foperly called* a^rariaia, w5s the * 4 i»nactment 
of the Agricultural and Sanit^t^ Improvemfent ^14, Lord kdp&ldshay 
•attached the utmost^ importance to this Act in the* hoiJe <;hat it 
woald facflita^e the construction of drainage, aijti-mularial and other 
works for the improvement of agrieultural and sani^ry liitonditions, and 
obvi,ate the exasperating ^delays 'of the {previous Paw incurred in •thek* 
execution, rt Initially it was intended to deal Vith t4e practical 
difficulties involved in the execution of small works of agridultura^l 
improfemenf which had for their object either thg drainage of 
uncultivated swq,mpS' or^ the storage of water for irrigation purposes, 

^ but^ in the end the whole question of agricultural and* sanitary 
improveip^nt was arttacked. Public opinion confirmed the knowledge 

• c. • ® 

that there was a considerable^ deijmahd, fo? the •execution of drainage 

projects for sanitary as we M 'as' agricultural purposes and revealed a 
"consensus of opinion that thSre was a need for an alteration in the 
law. A committee was accordingly appointed to advise Govern- 
ment on the legislation which wpuld be desirable to' promote all 
types of drainage projects, and a Bill was evuDlved which aft*ef some 
amendment became law. It consolidates and amends the lifw relating 
to the construction of draiha'fee and other works for the improvement 
of the .agricuftuml and sanitary conditions of Bengal, which •was 
contained in various Acts, ifi partic^ilat the Bengal Drainage Act and 
the Bengal Sanitary Drainage Act* The previous law* was defective, 
in' that in the iCase af pmall schemes it was not Simple, suitable or 
effective, and in the cjise of large schemes it wa^ i*igid, cumbrous 
and dilatory. Neither of these Acts, for ihstanco, contained provisions ‘ 
for*^ the exec&tion of « works initiated by private individuals nr bodies 

i t * * • 

pf^ agriculturists registered upder the C^o-operativo Societies Act. Tl^i 
main f^ult of the previoifs Riw wjts its lack of elasticity, and 
legislation \vfis ^accordingly undet’taken with a view to provide by 
legislation only •for the essentials of p^ocetluVe, details being relegated 

i' i' 

t5 statutory rules which could be altered in accordance with changes 
in ^conditione d or e^cperi^ice. ♦ ^ < 

A r 

nia Bengal Land Registrdtion (Amendment).. Act, 1921 (B. C. II of 
1921) , — This small measure was passed in 1921 to ameAd the Land 
Registration Act with the object (rf inakiag the separate account 



NVorlc of tfie* cojlectorate, self-supporting by means*of the levy of an 
addltionill fee on, applicants Tpor tj^e ^opening oi separate accpunts fo? 
^shares* df parts of estates held by ^thefti •under Gtovernijxtpif.* T^Jie 
previous feesi did not cover the cbftt of the administration of We w^rk.^ 
jvhich ♦was therefore ^orne» by the general *puj?1ic ^and^not by tlie* 
*applicant. •• 

The Bengal llnaney Act Committee.— abcordanpe wit]^ a* resolu- 
tion ,cjfrj\ecl in the Jjegislative Council oh#the 7th July^l921, aAjommittee 
consistmg* otf Officials and noif-officiajs was appcTinted by Government* 
under the chairmanship of Mr. J. H. Kerr to consider feport.vfhat 
amendments are., needed# in the » Bengal Tenancy, Act. ' The law 
wqnh*ed revision anlongst otjher mattt?rs in.resppct of the divergent 
secMons applicable ♦respectively to West and East Bepgal ;*>he question 
oi the ♦transferability of occupancy-holdings had been long on the 
tapis; the* law^ regarding this was^not wholly satisfactory; aiid the 
revenue authorities considered the law regfjrdihg ^status required 
amendinc^mt. The committee had not finished its labours at the fiul • 

of the period. 

• • • ♦ 

• Survey and 8ettlement.'*“Tke pi^pa^ation of a ^survey and rocord- 
of-righls under chaptc*r X of the Bengal tenancy Act for the benefit ^ 
of the landlords and tenants as well as of the general administration, 
which had been inaugurated in Bak^rganj in the year 1899, was. 
continued duling the period. Tb^ sanctioned prograihme was at first 
curtailfe(f owing to the war, th^n resumed, but was finally halved 
owing to* ihe present financial stringency *of the province. A record- 
of-riglifs has now been prepared lor Mie* whole 5f the Dacca and 
CJjittagong Divisions, for the districts of Rajshahi Jalpaiguri in 

tke Rajshd-hi Divisipn, and fior the dtstfict of ^idnapdre in the 
Burdwan Division. The records for the districts of Mymensingh, Dacca, 
Rajshahi, Midn#pcj^«, Tippera and iJoakhali were completed during the 
period. 'Aey are in course of preparation in Ibhe districts of Bankura,* 
Burdwail (the Atfansol Subdivision), Birbtfum, Jessore, Khulna, 

* Nadia, Pabna and Bogra. At the beginning .of the under 

review, t^ie records had been pre{>areil for 19,A‘)8 sqijare miles ; by^ 
September 1921* this figure h^d risen ;i6,17*8,»' representing mQT& 
tfcan half the area of® the province 1o ^hlclj the^ Bengal .Jenancy 
Act a*ppyies. The most difficult prplflem encountered /vrffe *that of thd* 
treatment of jitba^idi lanSs whi^^B are so prevalent .in tke district 
of Nadia. It is an interesting fact that the Nawab of ifturshidabatl 
was Allowed th% privilege %f the summary process of •the certifipate 
procedure for* , the collection of his r^nts on the introduction* of a 
procedure for the maintenance of his copy of •the record-of-rights 
under the control of Government. He vras the first landlord to be 
given this privilege. 



Mfi ^ff a lmmilm. -^The rnles ^or the grant, of cwast^ lant! JeasM to 
*?arge capital! ate rciuaiiv><l in abey 9 .nqf in tlie Sa^darbans in the* districts 

24'F{^ganas and Khufnd * pen^iing an ejcanaination of t&e*w^ole, • 
^qiferftion. ‘ The capitalist system was condemned* on three * grounds, it 
' (Mosed a heav;;^ lo^ &f i;eveiiue, it^ ag'olde^} no adequate *'oontro|e, ' 
ovea the tahdlord ; and it encouraged the custpuj* of snUnfeudation* * 
by * wMch^ middlemen * ^eiV* introduced ‘between* the ‘grantee and the 
cnltivalort* It ‘was eventuall^i,* decided that the* naiyatwari* lydteni of 
* sejttlement should be hdopted except wht-re, owing to thd inahceesibility 
or Sfiolatioh ^of^ the block or the difficulty of secufing •cultivators, there 
> was no hope of ^effecting a reiyatwari settlement , for ea considerable 
time. 

DevelOpMent ef Kalimpong. — Pripr to 1913 the policy* of Glovcrn- 
ment in regard to Kalimpong in the district of Darjeeling was fo 
exclude Europeans and other foreigners from that tmct of country, 
which was reserved for hillmen and specially Lepchas. In view of 
^ tha application for a building site by an European in the ^ear 1913 
the questrien of modifying this policy was raised ; and, i^nally, in 1919 
owing to the congested staters oir DaajeeKng and Kurseong, it was 
decided to develop Kalimpong. as a hill station by throwing open a 
ceiftain site occupying over three square miles on the ridge for 
.building settlements ; and a , |ully-considered project was prepared 
by Sir Charles* Stevenson-Moore, then the Member o*f the Bo*ard 
of* Revenue. A water-supply scheme was draVvn up, sanctiqned and 
was completed at the end uf the period and various roads Vei:e* com- 
pleted or almost completed. By the end of the period a few houses 
had been constrifCted by .private parties in anticipation of the CoiA- 
pletion of the solwne for the watei*-supply.^ ' 

. Forests. — The history of forest* administration t’^rivg the time of 
i,or<l Ronardsltay reflects the remarkable industrial development , 
of the province. Durfhg the jSrst 18 • months the demands® of the 
Miinitions/Board for timber were extensive and led to a considerable ' 
increase of revenue* * Meanwhile, Officers wer« placed on spocial^duty 
to* enquire ipto th*e^ industriel possibilities of the forests. Also oh^j 
forest w^ip leased j)ut /of the extraction o^ trees for the manufactuit‘. 

*bf tea-ohests * and • another for fhe^ extraction of bamboo ♦for the 
manuf&cture paper-pulp, botfi fiew* hndertakings in Bengal. * 

Further, owing to the same industrial development which called for 
freah efforte^* fron^ t^e*- department, its • gross revenpe ^ rose ^from t 
Rs. li) lakhs in 1917-18 to ovQr Rs. 214 lakhs Jn 1920-21* On account, 
however, the exigencies of the war, expendifure had l^een retarded 
on communications, buildings, tools and plant and live-stock until 
the year 1920-21 whtn the deJiartnUent^ began to put matters right ^ 
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again b 7 *iflcnrring^a oonaiderable expenditure oi:^ these ite nirf The 
result *was therj&foro^ on taamediat^ fall* in net Revenue below thp^ 
pre-4ai^ figure of 9J lakhs by OTi^r •Bt lakh of rupees. Wjhen thts 
leeway ha| been ma^e good, an appreciable increase of'i^jet rewonue * 
is ex|iected ; *for in its forests Bebgal possosses* resources which •oarf* 

* be consi<35p^bly developed Sx ®the application of adequate papital and 

staff. TJhe^ Imliaii ‘Forest iService in ;^ei>^al is not large ; *&id it‘ 
was severely hand>cappf.tl by the resignation of two o/^its offifcers 
who lelEt^ the* service to obtain more femuner^^tive employment. In 
1920 the Chittagong and the Chittagong Hill Tracts- divisions were 
converted into thre^ divisions. • • * • ^ 

• Cinohonai — The 4iistory of quinine in general, and of the Govern- 
ment cinchona i^lanlations in Bengal in particular, intimately 

.connoted with the war. Quii/ine is a commodfty controlled by a 
few Dutqji monopolists ; indeed, 4he amount of cinchona grpwn in 
India or by* British firms in Java is trivial* compared with that 
produced by the Dutch. During the war, •howevdr, the Dutch* on 
the one hand had to have certain commodities from the Allies, which 
the latter cimld^ ill-afford ; the^ Allies on the ^ other hand had to 
liave quinine for their •soldiers.*. i\n agreement was accordingly, 
signed to be worked by the Dutch combine and a body callefl th^ 
Association of Quinine Manufacturers in Allied countries, by wjiich 
supplies were assured and the prjce controlled in the . English 
market. Owing to the demand, prices in India haturally rose and 
after’ 'decontrol, whe^i the market came again under the control of 
the Dutwh, prices rose still further. Tluring the* war the cinc&bna 
plantations and the factory in Bengal* were doing their best to 
.supply the Allies both with quinine and cinchpns# febrifuge. No 
•less than 42 per. cent. of*the total • quantity of quinkie produced 
since 1887 and no less, than 4t> per cent, of the total quantity of 
cinchona febrijfurge produced sihee 1901 was issued during the ^war 
mainly *for the use * of the Allies. Not* olily wfts *the provincial 
reservt of quinine materially reduced thertfby but this proved such 
a strain on the plantations that recourse had /o be had fp the other- 
wise ifpdesirable exj^dient of •inc/oasing thfi •immediate harvest j)y 
cutting out immature cinchqjm trees. * This temporary expediept ^ws^s, 
however, stopped aftef the wa^; and* stlpei*se3ed l>y anotl^r means 
of * obtaining a reasonable an)onn£* of bark Avi^hcdit* substantially 
prejudicing tjie total oirtpht. *NPetinwhile re-afforestatjon was goiilg on,.* 
and the area under cinchona b&s increased from *2,405,^acres in 1*917 * 
to * 3,236 aefes in 1921* The great ris# in ^prices ^ and the war . 
demand ‘naftprally increased the receipts of the department very 
substantially; in the* war year 1917-18 the# abnormal surplus of* 
24 lakhs *of rupees was obtained, whilst even in 1920-21 there was 
a respectable surplus ^f over ’seven and-a-h&lf lakhs. 

* m « 
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cifAPoreR V. 

• « 

Fli^anoe. 

« « ^ 

‘ FfXiancial pOSitiOn.-^Daripg the war 'the expSuditijre 8u, the ad- 
mitiistralioa of, ther province was .ciirtailp^d toj a mininpJpj^ and 
provision wps only made for new scjiemes which were of pn imperative 
an<i immediate necessity. This policy was abandoned in f919, 'but it 
was'jtot.tilf tha year 1921 that the finances of the province felt the 
full force of the .leeway, whi(?ki ftad been'lost dufing*the war and 
which had ^o be' made upj of the cost of* the gro\^ing neeis of the* 
province and‘*of th#5 depreciation in tb<^ value of money cauhed l^j the 
war. Whereas the expenditure in l^e war year of 1917-18 had been* 
only 6 1 crores, in 1921-22 it was originally estimated at a tittle over 
11 prores exclusive of the contribution of 68 lakhs to the central 
‘trovacnment. The large increase was mainly due to the revision of 
pay of allr cimperiat, , provincial and ,^subordinate^ seryices; to rise in 
prices and wages of, labour an<t gpReral ly td the increase of work in* 
^he administration of the pfovince including that caused by the 
intrpiluction of the reforms. 

• Till 1920 the revenue of the* |irovince kej)t pace with t,he increase 
in expenditure. The most marked increase occurred under the liead 
of cucome-tax, but stamps ami excise also showed a satisfagtftry in- 
crease. In the yeaii 1920-2i, Ijowever, the revenue was in defe’ct of 
expenditure to tjie extent of over half a crore, and in 1921 -22, the year 
6f the introi? notion of the ne\i' system oif finance jinder the reform* 
scheme to the enormous extent of 2| crori^8.(according ^to the sanc- 
tiontid budget). That something of \he kind would }t.^t)«!n, owing to 
the considerations alreacly* mentioned, had been anticipated by the 
Government ^ of Bengal wlion the. new s^sh^m was finder discussion. 
More 9 ver, tke position of the province of Bengal was peculiar, yi that 
itsk, largest source of/revenue, vi*., land revenue, was, pwing 'to the 
Permanent Settlement' of neqgJl, practi/jafly stati^mary. The situation 
therefore ^vq j-ise^to the graves* a^xfety, irf which Lord Konaldshay 
shared ; ^andt throifghout the discussmtis regavtling the new fin'ancial 
settlement th» Government of Bengal protested strongly against these, 
considerations ignorec^ The discussions, started in W19 when ♦an 

attempt ‘was made to arri've at a^ normal scale of revenue pbd* expendi- 
ture for all provinces «n the basis of the Montagti-Ohelmsford report 
which had for its objective the allocation to the different provinces of 
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the 9 DurceB*ol revenue,- so far j^s practic|ible, of the ^^ubjects they* admi- 
nistered cfefif^ter J[).^ 'JPhe (^ve#nmerft of ^India^ however, hdopte(l%* 

a norituj* estimate of ^ex|fenditure fof JHkiigal ^more than ha|f*a crore 
*belo*w* that ^estimated the Crpvernment of Bei^al. Accordingly, 
early i||i 1920 % protest was^made tfl Jihe comfnittbe on financial rel^- • 

>^ions vihidjr^was sg>pointed upflor the presidency of Lort? Mdstoji to 
consider the ^whale "question of imperial aftil pinvincial finance# • This 
commiUec ^v-isited Calcutta And difecuss^d the position, ^*nd eventually 
recommended 4hat the revenue^ fro nf general stamps * should *he provin-* 
cialised. In return for this additional income the initial cmUribu^ion 
of this preside^cy^to the G^overnineijt o^ India was fixed at Rs. Sll lakhs 
% yegir, but it was provided that the percentage of the total contribu- 
tion for alJP provinoes which Bengal should be required tg/pay in the 
futiire* should be gradually raised to 19 per cent., the highest of all 
the contriljgating provinces. This left Bengal with a nominal \?0rking 
surplus, but it "had no regard to the many impor^ant^ and imperative 
claims or^ its resources or to the later unexpected transfer to Bengal 
of the financial responsibility for such important and expeiis^ve insti- 
tutions as th<! uiwversilies ^of Dmjca and Calcutttf. Another protest 
was made ; and the joint select# cofnifiUtee of fhe two houst^sf of 
Parliament, who examined and decided ^r\ the report of the Meston 
Committee, made a further concession to all provinces of some share 
in the growth of revenue from^ ta>faVion on incomes and provided 
that tlie initial coiitributjon payable by all provinces to the Government 
of India* ^hould, in no case, be increased^ but be gradually reducetl. 
But, as neither of these concessions we»e likely to* afford any imme- 
diate prospect of relief to the province, the committt^e iK^mmended the . 
l>ijculiar fipancial dijhculties oS Bengal Up the special consiaeration of 
the Government of India.* Then camp the binlget of the year 1921-22 
which ain^ly Oilfjfled ^tlie forebodings of the ^overnjnept of Bengal 
and showed the aforesaid deficit of 2^ crores. ^This gave rise to alarm 
as it put the succ?ess of thm ’reforms* scheme in jeopardy. • Another 
determined eilort was therefore m|ide to get the# jjuthorilies ’to reirtise 
the fci^itreTne gr^ivity of ’the situation ; ’and, finally^ -towards the middle 
of the year 1921 a depv^tation ^roin the»]%ngal Government including 
Utr. %J. H, Kerr, the Kftiance ^H^*n/ber, amf t.vfo jiiiliistQrs and* 

* two non-official members* Vrf the^ ^jegislative Council# wailed on * the 
• * ^ # 

Viceroy at Simla. As a result pf this interview the Government df 

^ IndiaP agreed id waive their claim for the f?ontriJ)utioi!#of fi3 lakhs 
from Bengal fbf a period of three years, ^vith effect from the year 1922- 
23. At the same timS the possibility of retrencliAent was# considered ; 

* For details, vide the DevoIiStioii Ru]e% fraraq^l under the p^overnmont, of India Act, 1019, 
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the requirements t»f every department were rigldJy eOrntinlsed add all 
i^ixpendftare that ,oouI<| podbibly He^ avoided ^'^ifhoi^t ' causing eerione 
*^dminist^tive inoonvenjence *^8 f etreuched. \ Ti\e chief schenW which 
hafvC tbuc been hpld in abeyance ave the Iob!^ pending ^.projects' for 
the partition of the'Midnapprei. a‘nd Mynjertlsin^h districts (thotigh the 
postponbmeht in the latter case was *aleo due to an ad^aee ^ote in 
Coiiudii on the ^ gyanif Con 'che scheme ‘which yras Uccepteftjl by His 
ISxcellency) ahd for the Grqnd Trunk C&nal. * ,The programme for 
the preparation oi a ‘survey and, fecord-of-rights for thto province has 
alse ^been ■•halved. As even these measures left a considerable deficit, 
all sources ?or augmenting re^enup were ey plore*d. , Finally, measures 
were passed in <the Legislative Oouncil in 1922 for levying a tax op 
amnsementV. by the 'Bengal Amusements Tax Act, 1922 (fa. C. V of 
1922) and for raising the duties nn<ler general and court-fees •'Stamps 
by thvf Bengal Stamp (Amendmen*!) Act, 1922 (B. C. Ill ofi 1922) and 
the Bengal Court-fees^ (Amendment) Act, 1922 (B. C*. IV of 1922). 
Lord Ronaldshay had, however, pointed out, when he addressed the 
Council on the gen»;ral question in November 1921, that Government 
had never departed from the vi^w ‘chat t^je financial settlement ought 
to have been such Vts to permit the hontinnance of the administration 
on existing lines without the imposition of additional taxation. As a 
result of the unfavourable treatment of the province the provincial 
balance which <3tood at the 'fieginping of the period «at 3g crores 
amounted, it is estimated, to little more than hfilf a crore on the Slst 
March 1922. 

Income-tax. — The head ’ of revenue which exhibited the greatest 
changes during the period was that of income-tax. It was. affected 
by severaf changes in the 'law. ,There was first the Income-taV 
(Amendment) Act V of 1916, ‘which introduced enha'nced rates of 
^taxation and» a«3pecial system of refunds in respect "of* the ctax levied 
at the murce on intereot on securities.. This was, followed »by the 
Income-tax Act YII of 1918, which entirely repealed the principal Act ' 
of 1886 and practically recast y; vwith a thrqe-fold purpose.*' In the 
.firpt. place it rem'edihd cerfain irregjglarities in the* assessment o<f 
individi^a^l tax-pa^jers sOcohdlf , it defined ^mote precisely the methody 
'whereby incolne* atid profits oi Vhvious descriptions were to, be* cal- 
culated ; aijd, in the third place, it* effected A number of improvements 
in the machinery of assessment. ‘The most important changes it 
intKXJuced vfere a .systeili of making asseAments at a rate .deternained < 
by the total income of an assessee and a system of 'adjustment on 
the basis of* the previous years’ income. An amending Act IV of 1919 

* A new Bubdivision was hojveVer opened at !lhargram in,ltidnl.por8 on the 1st Febraary IS22. 
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irais^ed th% *m\^imi3tn limit of taxaMe incomo 4o Kb. 2,000 and a 
farther* amending Afct X Vlf of 3^2Q* fixecf a j^esh •rate of as'sessmeift*^ 
for ^oihpanies and isedgced the a^ounf of tax payable by gif •asses^e 
when the giarain abOTe a certain limit was small. • 

• ^ • . • • 

The ii^^lt on, /he revenue •was as follows: — -* 


• •• 

• 

•• * * Pb. (to neartwt lakh). 

1915-16 

• 

• •• • 

70 * 

1916-17 * 


... * 1,68 

• 1917-18 

• « • 

... 1,98 . 

.1918-19 » 

•... •• 

... 2,13 

1919-20 

• 



11)20-21 

• . • 

• 

... 4^28 

These • renjarkable increases. 

tliough 

resulting in pJrt fffim the 


changes described above, are a striking testinKjny ^of ^-he prosperity of 
trade, particularly of the jute and coal industries, which is^alsg^ 
illustrated b^ the figures given below for super-fax and ejrijess profits 
iiuty. Before ttfe r?cent ifina^cfal ^etjlemeiit the province of Bengal ^ 
and the Government of India us5d to skitre the revenue from inftome- 
tax equally ; it is now a centra! receipt of the Government of India 
from which the province will only obtain any revenue in the event 
of the assessed income of the yc^ar 1920-21 being ex6eeded any year. 

8U|]|0r-t&X« — In addition to income-tax, with effect from the.^lst 
April l9l7 suj>er-tax was levied on all ^incomes ^and profits of half a 
liikh of rupees an<i over, a figure which was raised to three-fourths of 
^ lakh •by the amending Act XIX of 1920 in thd case of a Hindi/ 
undivided family. The^ reven\» derived from this Act was as fol- 
lows : — , • 


• 

Rsf (tb nearest lakh). 

1917-18 . • ... 

*... 1,32 

1918-19 

.... 1,27 . 

1919-*20 * ...» 

. 90 

1920-^1 ^ 

.... * .3,41 . 

. 
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Thfi low figures in ltil9-20 AvJire due to the imp<T8ition*of an excess 
profits tax dnder which it was optional for an aesessee^either to pay 
sn||6r-tax or excess profits duty. The prpvince of Bengal did not, 
however, •ohfain any share of the super-tax. ' * • 

Excess Profits Duty. — Under the Excels Profils Di/y Act, which 
was passed in 1919, a duty on business profits above a certain standard 
was levied. In 1919 • thc^ ddty Collected wap over 5 crores from 



217 ccfmpanies and, firms. The* operation *of the ceasett In 192D-21 
^nth an* assess mpnj; of 130 ilew cftmp|inie8*and fijftis gaying a fioty of 
chrer 7Q,* fakhs. The province* difl not, howeve^ obtain any Vi&re^ of , 
this dnty., ‘ , 

' ‘^organization (it linoome-tax Diypattinont.— Baring |.he’’ year* 
,1921-i?2 ‘meSsuf's were being taken •■which wijl .fntrodccfe a new* 
8yste*m*' cf ^ncom^-tax administration. I'he existing 5i.ctff -were over- 
hauled and a *new Inoome-t^x?’ Act, whiefe wilu effect coiisiiterable 
6hanges in the methdds and t5coj>e of •'assea.sment, came •bSfofie the 
IndKi]! legfeiatnre. At the same Ume a comple^te reorganisation of 
the inacfiinery of assessment war derised, and in future Ithe adminis- 
tration of income-tax^ wiU be divorced . from the ordinary districts 
administration . Previously the administration of the* Act w^p entrusted 
to the Revenue authorities in charge of the districts and subdivisions/ 
wheread-‘ in Oiilcutta a special whole-time staff was entertained under a 
whole-time Colleci.or^ who worked under the control of the divisional 
Pommissioner. It was found that the growing complexity* of the 
general administratiem prevented local officers from giving? to income- 
tax work the amount of attention ^ th^it its iiliporfance demandeil, 
while the increasingly technical and^'specializod nature of the subject 
brought into prominence the fmportance of employing in the adminis- 
tration pf income-tax only officers of special training and experience. 
The department ‘^was accordingly i^organized as a sefff-containod 
department of whole-time officers under a Commissioner of Income- 
tax appointed with the sanction of the Secretary of State f6r IivHa, 
with effect from the 25th * February 1922. The Commissioner is 
|iS3isted by a stifff ^f superior officers who are mainly responsible for« 
the assessment and collection oV the ih their respective chkrges. * 

Services and establishments.— It has been stated ^hat the large 
increase of expenditure* was partially due to the revision of ‘the pay 
of all services. It is, therefore, convenier.t^to deal with this revision 
in this chajJter. On the cessation of hostilities steps were taken by 
ttye Government of India to exavnind; in conjunction with the Iqpal 
Governments, the reccmmendalions of thi5 Public Services Commission * 
and to ^l,)tain the^, orders* of tlie Secretary ,of * State on their non- • 
sidored proposals trefeardirig the reovi^anizati^on of the services, the 
methods* of ^recruitment and the revfs^ion of pay. In* this respect 
the Government of Bengal, the servidfes and the people were for- 
tunate \n that •fjord EonalJshay ha<l been a ^nember of tfjat* Commis- 
sion .and thoroughly understodd the needs and * difficulties of both 
Government avid the services as well as the aspirations of Vhe people 
regarding the further Indian! zatiqji of ^the imperial services. Definite 
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stejA wer^ rfbtually ^ken in the period towards auch Indianization ; 

and thflugh this* is •ipainly* the ^coyliern 5f tl^e Government df ludi^ 

initiaf aSlections of Ipdi^n candidatdh fto the Indian Civil jyid* Forest 

Services wgre made 1>y the local Govarnment whilst a dis#rkJt Judge 

was SKlected *^rom thj Ba^ More*o'ver, 8 oi 5 f)etiyve ^examinatidir 

was hfld^lj Calcutta^ in December 1921 for the adrnissioh t)f*ln 4 Jians‘, 

to the I];tdian (Impiyial) Potice Force, ‘^fho J)ay ,of the impeirrtil*and 

provinfCift.l^services ;^V^is reVised in the* Jight of the recomifietidations 

of thew Ootpnfissioii and of the ri^e,in prices cifused by the war ; and* 

the servic es ^ were reorganized. On the same grounds the ]^)a 5 * of ajmost 

all the subonynajbe serviges and §f ajl the menial establishments was 

raiscKi during the period or immediately after ^ils close. *Two committees 
o * 0 

were also appoiifted, the one to advise regarding the •organization 

and pay of the educational services subordinate to the Bengal 

Education* Services and the other tb deal with the pay of* the 'general 

clerical and menial establishments of the province ; ^aiul their reports 

were divly considered by Government. The subordina/e civil service, 

was reorganized so as to afford a career in iteelf by ip^iiis of a 

substantial impreven^nt gf paf. ^ The total annual bill for the 

improvement of pay of all services’ aii(> establisfiments substantially 

exceeiled a crore ; that alone for the clerfcal and menial establishments 

was estimated at over 40 lakhs. Time-scales were universally adopted 

in the revision of pay. The pi;oces 8 of revision, bxcept in respect 

of the ' clerical and some other establishments, was almost complete 

by the end of the period. * 
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QHAPtr^R VI. 

* • * * 

^Comnmerioe, ^Industry i)>nd |.abou^. 

» * • • ft • 

OAmmeroe and Indnftry* — Broadly Bi>eaking 'the 4 )eriod. may be 
divided int6 thnoe' smaller periods — firM, the lyar p?)riod when^cpiqmerce 
overseas wcs restrCcte^I and local industries showed sigps of Pevival ; 
aeGO|Ld, th^ period immediately arter the war when commerce over- 
seas faprdly ox^panded and the industrial awakening of Bengal became 
marked ; and, third, the reactionary period starting in t\ie year 1921 
when therei was a world-wide depression of trad^. On Ihe whole, 
except during the* last year, the trade of the province waj» v^iry 
prospei;ous. , The development of industries including ^ industrial 
research and technipal education came under Nawalf Syed Nawab 
^Ali' Chaudhuri, 'the Minister for Agriculture and Public Works, in 
*1921, but commerce^ marine and certain industrial matters, such as 
factories, ^ Settlement, of labour disputes, electr[city„ boilers, smoke- 
nuisances, the welfare of labonr .Sni^ elnigfation are reserved subjectb, 
■.which are with the exceptional of emigration under Mr. J. H. Kerr. 
It ns, however, convenient to deal with these items in the same 
chapter. , * ♦ , 

Trade* — The export and import trade of tjie province is mainly 
centred in the chief port of* Calcutta, though Chittagong an^'its sub- 
ports are responsible for a* small proportion, mainly of exports. Its 
most salient feetujre was the loss of the balance of trade hithert(j ifi 
favour of India. The value* of the exports ordw}arily exceeds that 
of imports by roughly 50 per, cent. In *the year 1920, however, 
the surplus of exports^ from Calcutta was reduced *io iViSs tljan 3 per 
cent, of the imports into Calcutta and the year 1921 closed jvith an 
excess of imports over exports \o the extent of 2^ per cent, of the 

valu<J of the import^. ^ There were^ other remarkable fluctuations, as 

^ 

tne following table of ^imports and exports of private inerchandis<y for 
the port of Cfalcutta kaows : — * ■ » 

. 1 , , . , < f 

i •- M - T . .. ¥-1 ± ... 


* » - 


• , Imports. 

Exports. 

n 


' , ib».’ • 

lis. 

' 1917 

• * • 

57 

82 

,.1918 

1 

... (jO 

106 

1919 

... ^ 

75 

124 ^ 

1920 , 

... 

il5 

• 118 

1921 

• •• 

t09 

82 


(To the nearest* crore.y 
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Owing, iKtwever, the rise in prices these ligiyres are not* ti true 
gange of the reliftive gnantities oj afticletf imgorte(^ oj: exported ; foi^ 
, inBtaad^,»*exports were in ‘quantity cAnskierably less in the je^jr 1921* 
than in th^ year 191?, though .the figure for val^ue was* practically 
^ the same in ttfe two years. There *w^s, nevertheless, an intermedfate ■ 
• mcrease** in# gxportei which wa^ most marked in the quant>fci^s*of^raw 
jute and hide arAl skins ; shipments of la-^ >ate increased on aecefunt 
of the • re-v^ving actj.VitieB** in Edropeaii countries, whilst .hides and 
skins lyent^aiiily to the Uivited Btates. Coal* al^o showdd a large > 
intermediate^ increase. This was followed by a remarkabi <9 dec^^^se 
in the demand f 9 r goods ^ from Ir^ia ,Ji)roadly on accounl of^he 'un- 
settled state of Europe and of its fii^ances. ^ All the principal exports 
of jute, linseed, hMes and skins, lac and coal were dejp;(6ssed. Tea 
sjiffere*(J» badly in 1920 , but revived in 1921. On iihe other hand, a 
» feature of othe ex port trade of 1921 was the revival of shipnl^nts to 
Germany cHefly of raw jute and cow hides. In ‘the years 1920 and 
1921 there was a very prominent increase in the quantity of imports 
of machinery, ra ilway plant, rolling-stock, metals and motor-cars 
which India was uni/ble tQ obta/n during the wiir and which were 

* ^ ‘ * i 

also attracted by the industrial awakeiilag of the province. • 

Port of Calcutta. — Less tonnage entered the port of Calcutta ^iu 
the year 1917-18 than in any other^ year of the war. The net 
tonnage then* nearly touched the low figures ol tiVo million tons; 
but in 1920-21 the figure of four millions was exceeded as m 9 re 
ships , werfe by then available for trade in the East. The gross 
tonnage of vessels entering the port in fhat year was over six and-a- 
half^ million tons. In the financial year 1920-21 ^he' income of the 
Calcutta l^ort Trust* ^^a& the largest on ^record, but after April 1921 
owing lo the depression of trade, it^ operations were carried out at 
a loss and a higher suale of charges on account of ri^fer^ dues had tq, 
be enftn*ced pending the exploration of additional source of revenue. 
The year 1921 was the r)6th-year of the life of the Trhst and it 
was mai^ked by an important ’Change in its ‘administration in the^ 
appointment of *a whole-time sp^laried Chairman, Mr. C. D. M. Hindl^y^ 
ill place of a part-tim4 c^a irniaii who had' hjther^o been jkbe chief 
Executive Officer of the Trust. Th% Calcutta Port** (Ameiniment) Act, 

' 1920 (B. C. Vil of 1920), was passed so as to eflect to "this 

change. * 

With tlie Introduction oi the reforms scheme the Pori! of Cc^lcutta 
was declared lb be a^ major port. Its*" administration has bec6me a 
central subject and the local Government' only exercise^? their func- 
tions as agents of the Ctovernment qf India. 



p<V3ruiiimeiiti oi leadsmen apprentices ^ foj? *tihe li^iigal 
rPilot Service (>f, Calcutta ‘ was ‘seriously affec^ted by the ^ar, and 
'althou^h^ attempts were ma(kr to* obtain reoy«itis from Englftrfd ^and, 
frrni tket merchant service in the East, these Endeavours ^ proved un- 
successful. ^A.s a tehnpdrrary^ expedient, ^herejore, ou!side can^didates^ 
fron^ the* iliercantile marine were af*ppointed to the popte ol junior' 
offiSeiHifOf the two, pildt< vessels so as tcf enable ,the ?ea(lBm(\a appren- 
tices empioyed*^in these posts *to be* placec? on ^the runnin'g ‘list , witii 
ta view to®^ studying *the conditi 9 As of#the river HoogWly® ‘Further, a 
boitous of per cent, on their pay was granted to leadspien appren- 
tices, with effect from 1st April for ;tho periqd qjf the war and 

six months thereafter, i^fter tke cessation of hostilities, however, 
situation fe^v^ame easier and several leadsmen apprentices were ^ re- 
cruited annually. In 1921, the rules for such recruitmen<i;' were 
changed so *as to give effect to (he recommendation of the Public 
Services Commissioh that the entry of natives of India into the Pilot 
^ service should be facilitated. Another ditliculty due to the< wi:r was 
the decrease in the earnings of pilois, who are remunerated by the 
payment of half the pilotage fees^leVie^l fi^om ihasteVs of vessels navi- 
gating the river Hooghly, otving to' the reduction of tonnage visiting 

the Port of Calcutta. The difficulty was met by a system of guaran- 
<1 

teed mjiiimum remuneration which came into force on the 1st April 
1918. * ' ‘ . 

I ‘By the Calcutta Pilots (Ainendmeiit) Act, 1920 (B. C. IV cl‘ 1920), 
the Calcutta Pilots^ Act, 18^9^, was so amended as to do away ’"with 
the system of punishing pilots by means of the reduction of their 
earnings. ?,diis was another ^of the recommendations of th*e Public* 
Services Commission. ‘ 

* It is ail int^restinj,^ Ijact that in 1918 restri,otionW on iii^ht navi- 
gation for both inward e^iid outward bound ships ^ on the Hooghly 
between Mud Point and Saugor ‘were removed, and it is now left to 
the ‘^discrelion*’ of the «pilot whether# he should proceed or not with 

i « f 

^he vessel in his charge, ^ 

Howrah brjidgOi — in the previous* admimstration the question of 
the .construction S>f a new and up-tp-date « Howrah bridge coifuecting 
Howrah and Calcutta over the river Hooghly was under* consideration. 
The present floating brid^^e with an opening span, which was designed 
by feir Bradford Leslie, was opened on the 1st Februai*jr 1875 ; it is 
old and the traffic i^equirements of the city have outgrown its capa- 
city. Therefore in 1913 the Commissioners of the Port ’of Calcutta 
WHO are entrusted with<the up-keicp of the ])r\dge, submitted a detailed 

C i ( 
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to G^ernmes^t with the oonditions and e|>ecifi€atiou8 ^ for a 
a now boating bridg^^.^ Qov^rnmf^it, .however, doterminedy pa^rficularly' 
^aji th^o' was Bome opnil,ict of pro'i^eBsidnt^l option, to ^o^tMn 
beat possibli^ engineering opinion as to the design. Mr. Ba£il Mott, 
^who WAS nominated b^ the , President ^ of ^be ^na^ituf^ of Civil Bngi-‘ 
neers ih Lqpdon, was, accordingly engaged to investigate tlit? proMem, 
He visited GalcAtta j,n the cMd weather ‘^c/f l0l6-l7 ; and , hit' Ireport 
was receivfed in November *1918. '*Mr. Mott recorded^ his opinion, from 
an enpinceriniJ point of view; tha{ , the bridge should be a fixed 
structure of the single span arched type. While Mr. ^ Mbtt’s r.eport 
was under review, Sir Bradford LesliB undertook and submitted to 
Government complete drawings of a design for a twin floating bridge. 
In the discussions ‘'which followed there was a considcrabl3 diver- 
gence* of opinion regarding the type of bridge to be adopted, and, 
Government decided to elicit the views of the Bengal ‘Chamber of 
Commerce and other public bodies. In their replies to this reference, 
a new point of great importance w is raised, namely, the necessity 
for an opening span permitting the passage of sea-going vessels. As 
the difficulties of the^probl^am wdul<^ be greatly reduced If the open- 
ing span could be eliminate i, id* 19&1 Government appointed a Com- 
mittee to advise on this point. They reported that an opening span 
was not necessary for the work of the port and that it would suffice 
to have a bridge with a fixed headway permitting the passage of 
inland craft. This advice was accepted by Government, who there- 
upon appointed an expert committee of ‘ engineers under the chair- 
manship of Sir Rajendra Nath Mookerjbel^ to advise on the problem 
of ^he type of bridge required. In their report, which 'was submitted 
I'n February 1922, *they recommended ‘'the construction of a canti- 
lever bridge at a cost of about two" millions sterling. 

A '* 

Port of CMtU^ongi— For some time past the financial position oC 
the port of OhitUgong has been a source of anxiety owing to the 
regularity w’ith which its expenditure has exceeded its. receipts, ,the 
deficits being made good by Government grants. During the wai 
work was dislocated and fewer, vessels entered 'the po3t and thete- 
I'ore Us revenues fell, but^ though special measurei.' wt^re th'keu for 
improvihg the financial^ position, rf)f the port and tne re^enn^s sub- 
sequently revived with the levival of trade, its expenditure increased 
at a' still greater rate on^ account of the^ high cost, of materials 
' and of thd revision of the pay of the^ establishment. One of these 
special measures was ’the enactment of the Ohittjagong Port (Amend- 
ment) Act, ' 1918 (B. C. V of 191b), which removed the maximum 
limit imposed on river 'dues by the* Obittagosg Port Act, 1914. At 

> » i r 



the sarpe time th^ problem at the development#* of ^the* ]^ort v^ich 
^had been, midei' eon8id#3ration in *thr previous adminvjtration was again 
©XiUmiifedi by Sir George l^nclianai^ under orders of the <}Svern- 
mejit of* fndia. Hi« recommendations for certain important fcngineering 
works in atldition to the « provision ^fcone^or two dredgerts were^ 
accepted, *but, in view^ of the finaqciaf condition, «Jof tho *^poH, only* 
argent ‘work lyia been undertaken at tbue expensa of \:he Governments 
of Bengaf, and Ii^dia. The qiiflstipu was then raised of tfie\ tl*ausfer 
oft the ■ port to the Assam-Bengal Ki!lilway, as beirfg tiif fsct the 
terniina^ |)ort i of that railway, and was in 1919 ‘ decided in the 
affirmative, bnt owing to fin^lticiai considerations .thei^ proposal was 
not given pffecf to during the ‘period. In 1921 under the refv>rm« 
scheme thd whol^ of the responsibility for the ^administration and 
financial control of the port devolved on the local Government. The 

« • t. •. 

230sition was undergoing examination at the end of thp period owing 
toi the inability of the local Government to furnish funds for the 
development of the port. 

The tindustrial awakenii^ of tengal and .development of the 
Department of Industries.— -■''It Ae .beginning of the period the wftr 
was in the third year of kts progress. On the one hand, supplies 
frfim foreign markets were cut off, and on the other, restrictions were 
placed on the export and manufacture of articles from tlio United 
Kingdom leading to a great depletion of stocks of material and 
lAachinery in the markets.^* These two causes were mainly respon- 
sible for the remarkable* vidiistrial awakening of Bengal \^hich 
occurred, during the period. At the same time, however, the Govern- 
ment of india had been moving in fhe matter^ and had^ appoihte^l 
the Indian Industrial Commission * to exa,mine the .whole field of 

*■ c 

Indian industry and to advise on the methods of cmcouraging indiis- 
trial development. Meanwhile, the Government of Bengal had not 
been inactive for they considereel that tUe^question Vas of paramount 
importance overshadowing the necessity for war economies. Accord- 
ingly, in the year 1917 a teSmporary Dire6tor of ^Industries, was 
appointed to ‘get into ‘touch, with local Aidustrifs, study their probleins 
and aff^ni thf adVtce hnd assistai^ce* which** had hitherto been lackinj|. 
At ‘that tifne he also held the somewhat* is^niilar post of Cbntroller 
of Munitions und‘er the Indian Munitions Board, a post which almost 
absprbed hit" ^ whole tirie and which IgLftd been stt-rted witlr the 
objecf of providing munitions, for the war and of deyelofiing Indian* 
Industries yith speoial reference to the needs x>f the war. Finally, 
as a result of the recommendations of the Industrial * Commission, 
the post of Director <of IndustHea was ^ maje permanent on the let 
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January tte s^aration* of his w^rk from that of the Cdrftroller 

of Munitions gradually effected and the staff of jthe department^ 
gradual^ organised, feier duties aretinuUifj^rious. On the “ /egeryed 
*8idrf dome factory, bo41^r and §le(?tricity inspection^ the pifeiJeptiQii *of 
smoke-^uisanctft (four technical de^ajrtments #whk5h were transfeAod. 
^.to the • dej)artmer\J of* IndusJ-Aes), and *the investigation* pf» labour 
problems. • O^n the traiisferrcal ”*side, the»^w^* main subjects ^are*the 
developnaent of indusd*ies #iid teehnic^l and industria*! ^ducaiion. The 
staff incltgies a Deputy Direct<;p', fiv<f SuperintendentsT of IndAstries, one, 
for each divisiop, the Industrial Intelligence Officer, the I^ppector,*of 
Technical an(^ Inddfetrial Institutions,^ the Superintendent of® Textile 
Dempnstrations and an industrial chemist ; an indilst^rial engineer is 
about to life appointed. It also includes the staff *of the fptfr technical 
depar?i|ients* mentioned above, which were transferred to the depart- 
ment of Ijidustries. An Advisory •Board of eleven members, •mostly 
business men with wide experience of the industries of the province 
was also, appointed to assist the Director. * * ^ 

Therefore more than the nucleus of a very complete organization 
for dealing with • indtistriefi c^mfl ipto^ being in 1920 owing mainly 
to Sir Henry Wheeler who waif then the Memljer for Commerce. 
From the very first Lord Ronaldshay realised that the solution of 
some at least of the economic and political problems of Bengal lay 
in industrial* development and that it was necessary *for Government 
to give as much assistance and encouragement as it was in their 
power to ^ive. Probably his own most important contribution to the 
development was the energetic encourftgfement ht? gave to, and the 
reak interest he took in, all technical and in lustrial, ac?tivities and, in , 
Particular,* in the foundation t)f fully* equipped technical school in 
Calcutta for ’giving adetjiiate theoretical instruction to apprentices 
employed* ill fhtf * engineering workshops in pr nety* .Calcutta. *A 
strong .committee ^ worked out a scheme fo^* the school which is 
being carried into effect. * 

^ • • 

At t^e beginning .of the ptlriod, private *rrtorprise had in*th^ 

eaBO of the iSrger induBtrie% already .auticip^ted the ^ assiatanpe , oS 
government. For instsftxce^ the Wgo Tleuiands, for, leather .for war 
purposes had caused the reorgaaiiatiou of existing latijieHes and 
called new oiKes into befng, whil/t the jiite industi^r Jjad led the 
way in counteracting t^e reslfrictions on imports of metal and 
► machinery, b^. organizing fli Bengal the m^nufaotnre (ff the .sifbsi- 
diary articles lessential to the mills. Subsequently, however, the o-ffice 
of the Dir«stor of Industries was of much assistance t« the move- 
ment in finding out the main .requirements of different industries, 

• * * - 5 A 
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in ascertaining hov they oonld be met locally a^id.in tSe* provition 
'*cf facililies for , tbeir ]j>oal ‘mandfac|are 6r pro^nctiftn. In tlfia way 
Ae local , manufacture ^ of • tbfe principal requirements of Vi8 tea 
indusCry/ <viz of , tea boxes which «were pr^fionsly ob^ined from 
Japan, Russia an^ elbewhere^ of. pruning ^nives and n&chinerp, was 
.starte^. • i * 

CSillCftttli ReseAfeb Yiuib&ry.— Furthe/ in order to* keep Ih touch 
with the Mevelopment of Ca4cMtta *as a Sarge* inning Setitfe„ to 
kssist it and to see l;hat the et&erts o# private enterpfisa ^xre«e not 
wasted for**iack; of information, a Government Researeh Tannery was 
established in Calcutta in May 1(^19. This made considerable pro- 
gress in its work. It, carnied on* investigations both into ^aw mate* 
rials and iato tapning methods with demonstrations of , the latt,er, 
whilst its products are recognised to be of good quality and* fetcb> 
satisfac'tory prices. Apprentices are trained at the tannery. As a 
result of this inxpetds, poot and shoe-making factories are now com- 
bing ^mtio existence. 

CottaRS'lndUStrtflb* — Amongst cottage industries hand-lpom weaving, 
in which many iniprovements have been * introduced by the depart- 
, ment of ludustrieB, began to find favour ; and several engineering 
firtps started the manufacture of looms and accessories. The assis- 
tance given by the departmei^t: of Co-operative Societies in the 
development of cottage industries, in particular weaving, has been 

mentioned elsewhere. ^ , 

« 

Coillpaili68a — Recvently, tlv) « most noticeable feature of the indus- 
trial developmejit has been the promotion of new companies to work, 

* for instano'}, rice mills, oil „mills and, lac factories in rural areaV 
where the raw materials are avafiable a low p,rice. Mention 
might also be made of the development of tha*^ inon and steel 
industry, but probably *thA best proof of the industrial awakening is, to 
be found in the large number of uo/npanies Svhich came into 
existence ia the years i918-19 and subsequently. In the years 1916-17 
and 1917-18, respectively, only *114 and 166^ new oompantes were 
fegistfered under the «Indian * ^ompat>iet Act ^(VII of 1913), but in 
I years iyi8-19,, i9k3;20,* 1920-21/ the ’numbevs rose to 204, 532«*an(f 
452, oreppectively,*^ disclosing a state J qI unprecedented activity ‘in the 
commercial Cife and enterprise of Bengal. This was in spite of the 
restriction plaqed on company promoting b^ the purely war meafiure 
of the' Indian Companies Restriction Act (XII of 1918), Vh^sh was in 
force from March 1928 to September 1919 and which made it neces- 
sary for a new company to obtain a license from the Governor- 
General in Council befoure registration. The paid-up capital of limited 

. * t * . • 



JlalfiUty cbmpapias bad also increased from 37 cror>es in March 1917 to 
73 crorbs in Mar^cli 1^1. lilorerivei;, of t£e n^w companies ^registered* 
in ^1^9^20 and 1920-;21,^306 and 35^, fespbctUvely, were un^e^ Itn^an 
managements a snfScfent index* of the impulse which had Be^n *g|ven 
to local enterprise, yowaitds^ the end pf ttfe ^peripd, however, th5. 
numbers • gf regtejfcrsjtions fell* off to about 25 a monlh^ ami the* 
development of® industries differed a cli^ck! ‘^Ths .balance Sif trade 
owipg^ .to* troubles an Eufope turned* against India and ttfe rate of 
exchange* Self leading to a severe strain on t£e money market. *Af 
the same •time* labour unrest was prevalent, there, >^erb Jre^ifeut 
dislocations %f means of^ commuaicatmns owing to. strikes and there 
tfvas*a shortage of wagons. Neverthel^ess, the dev.elopnlent did continue 
though in a less Inarked degree. ^ *• 

• Factories. — The industrial development of the province also 
exhibited* by .the numbers of factories under the operation of the 
Indian Factories Act, 1911 (XII of 1911), which increased from 493* at 
the close* of the year 1916 to 720 at the close of the year 1921. Daring* 
the war a gqod proportion escaped inspection beycanse the^ inspecting 
staff were largefy empdoyad wi ad/ising Government on applications 
for priority certificates in respect of materials required from the 
United Kingdom, but urgent matters connected with the administrattou 
of the Act were properly attended to., .Stea ly progress was als5 made 
in the betterment of the conditions of labour in the factories ; in 
particular, many of the larger factoriei^ spent considerable sums^of 
money oht of their war profits in providing w;ell-built houses for 
their operatives, in the construction of excellent bathing facilities 
i\i Hhe •shape of tanks and in the general improf ement gpf sanitary * 
conditions. * ^ • 

Internatlonfil labour Confereitctf. — The whole question of tbe 
condition^ of lalJour !n factories and elsewhere^came \in(ler discussion 
in 1920 and 1921* as a resulU of the ,d diberafions of the International 
Labour Conference which was held towards the end of the# year |919 
at '^aslfjngton and at which Sir 51. S. Murray* was a representative# 
To a large extent the Governiient of Behgal, ac^ihg on the advice* of 
M;he commercial community, were# in favour of the* acceptau^ of the , 
recommendations. A sixJy-hour^*jveek in factories &nd a fifty-£our- 
hour week in*mines were appi'oved, with the proviso that it should 
not |iffect the J^ours during whi^h the machinery aQd,,^lant is kept 
working undpr a system of shifts. The proposal t<f -amend the de^ni* 
tion of ** factory” was so far accepted as to malice it apply to places 
employing 30 or more labourers with an option to the local Govern* 
ment to apply it where ^10 or more persons a^e employed, an option 
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. of which the Govefnmeat of Bfengal intended to avail ^hemlelves. * But 
was not posSiMe to •accept alUtht recomyieMaationB regarding the 
enaplo/msiat of women nmt childrev owing t# .tjie peculiar cAi^tions, 
of ihe country. The prohibition pf ttfe employlnent of^chHdren under 
■ 14 was^ not ^app^ovedf but the ffgiire was adopted in plajse •of the . 
• pre^^ijt age of nine. ^As to the emplojrment of #^omen^ before and* 
after c^ild-bir^h,* a* lady^ docior has ^recently been employe(i* to study 
the conditions of such employfnent^ in Bengal. All*this led to^^ensive 
changes in the Indian Factories* Act, •which was amended t)y the 
Gove«*npient tofi India in January 1922; it will entail heavrer work for 
the inspecting st->ff and an iifcre^se by mire than* cent, per cent, of 
factories oij the registers ef the factory Inspecting Department. ‘ • 

« C • 

The awakening of labour. — Along with the industrial awqken'mg 
of BeK^gal there was also an awakening of labour ; and t^ie pro])leni 
of the relations between capital and labour obtained for the first time 

f ® # 

considerable prominence in the province. Of the possible magnitude 
of this problem Lond Konaldehay had no illusions, and he fostered the 
constructive efforts "Which were made both privritely anil by Govern- 
menrfi to solve it.* There are four principal groups of labour in 
Bengal; the largest group ^is chiefly employed in the jute mills 
along the banks of the Hooghly in the neiglibourhood of Calcutta ; 
the next largest work in thS*" coal-fields of the Burdxyan, Bankura 
and Birbhum districts ; the third group is composed of tea-garden 
labourers in Darjeeling and* the Duars ; and the fourth of^ employes 
on the railways and inland ^Uainers. A large proportion of tlie labour 
is supplied by* otjier provinces. Agricultural labour is ordinarily of 
no importance. At the commencement of the ^period thp demant^ 
for labour was great on account ^of the prosperity of^ the classes of 
industries to which the first three groups beloitg • But in 1919, 
though the demand coptinued, the supply of labour became much 
greater owing to the scarcity and high pri««s prevaijfing in the districts 
from whihh the lal} 0 /\r was recrui^ted. Meanwhile, wages ^creased, 
^but probably owing^ to the supply of ^labour ^being g,r6ater •tliaie the 
demand they" did no# rise * sufficiently in prqportion to the rise in 
prices v^^h khe result that the year 1920*’ saw an unusual number o\ 
strikes^ al&ost pll of which arose» •from vie^mands for higher wages. 
None of tlfe labour elements were pt first organised into unions but 
they showed^ <a remarkakle power of con<je‘ntrated action when <H:heir ^ 
work ‘brought them together 8(,nd their interests were tKe same. The 
strikes beg£^n with Isolated stoppages of work in the Calcutta area ; 
and the success which attended these led others to ^follow their 
example. Most, ho\y^e^er, of thbse ^ strikps were short lived ; for the 
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employers* \rere n^ot^slow to leoognise ^le jnstico of the men’s'position 
a&il thfe process* o£» ^djusttnent^ of* wages to prioes .was generally 
amicartaUI. The situatioA then began to develop. One deV^loppiewt 
was a change in th^,caases of strikes and was marked By*tjie inAro- 
^ d actions of the*politica^ elen^ent into*tt)e arenas dabonr had awak(hxe(\ 

• and the &e^ had pasted poweif*;* they had* founcf it so easy, t» obtain- 

reasorablft (]eini#iids for au increase of wagea»by means of strynes^that 
they to 8trik§ 'tin otfher anti evtiii trivial groundif incident- 

ally, th^y J>e«ame an easy pi^y t</ the political *agi1;ator. fThere werf^ 
several pufely ^political strikes, the most important of lyhich Jj&ve 
already been^ dealt* with elsewhere. , The two followiiig c%ses are 
illustrative of the trivial grounds for striking. In .the first case, a 
contributory cause *10 a strike in the coal districfs was the* appearance 
.of a*€ew elephants given out to be the vanguard* of a Gandhi army 
on its way to Calcutta. In the second, the men struck i)ecaa^ they 
had not been rewarded for not striking when i>rged to do so at tbe 
instance* of a political agitator, and only ^resumed work on *his 
promising to take up their case I In the last six. months of 192(/ the 
cause of the strikes* had ^been ft demand for ah increase hi higher 
wages in almost every one of the*10() strikes (involving 170,000 worjcers) 
recorded by the department of Industi^es. On the other hand, in 
1921 only half out of 142 strikes (involving 211,800 work peo{)le) 
were due \o disputes regarding eidoluinents, or leave or hours df 
work. In the second j)laoe, in proportion as the demands of the 
strikers became more unreasonable, so dM their success diminish. **In 
the last six months of 1920, only oiie-^ifih of the men secured no 
adj^ant'^ge from their strikes, but in 1921 this number had increased 

®to two-thirds. Tl^ third dervelopraent • was a movement ha the direc- 
tion of the Tormation bf organiget^ labour associations which Lord 
Ronaldska}^ recegnisgd were to the advantagjp of Imth workers and 
employers. Many of these associations yere bodies called into 
existence purely ad hoc tcf deal with particular problems. Once the 
immedmte causes of Jbheir origin ' disappeared'^ .they died* a natural 

♦ dearth. Such* bodies had im definite constit.ution and no regulfA* 

^ • • • » • 

^ system of collecting lines froni^ theii# membei^ ; in niost cases, the 

financial help came from* outsid§.# Other associations gor uhjons have* 

continued a jfiove or less'precaribAs existence for some tinfe ; examples ^ 

of these are the Central Uriya liabour Association* and The Anjan>an 

Khansamghs’/ Union. Stui others show signs of permanence; Jbhese 

unions afe ’almost all connected witfc» public utility services, fJ.y,, the 

Seamen’s Union, the Tramwaymen’s Uniorf, and •the various branches 

of the Railway Indian Labour Association. ^Practically every one of 



the aniens hm, fro^ time to tiiifie, been weakene^^ by inWtrnal ditNMsn* 
'tfions, OP “ splits,” ^hioh in some %ase^ ha^ led ^ ri^af organisations; 

dnd, >in, every case, the leader^ ba^ fonnd dififtculty in persaa<Xin|| the 
' men fto cp^y regulay union dues* in many ins^nces the l^ders have 
had^a more political •thal economic interest in (nrgauising the wtrkerSi 
'and, in^atfow cases, the leaders have«t>een accased^of haj^ing t>nly a < 
pers6na]| interest. ^In ^som:^ cases, howfjver, the, unions JiaVe really 
attempted «{b approach labonr j]iroble&s froib a plVipely econcfnrij> point 
of view ; ahd not the ^least signifiefent %\gn of such an« atJbitudp was 
the**«clos6 i^iudy by one or two anions of recent developments in 
International ^'Laboar legislation,^ noj;ably the^ conventionn and recom- 
mendations passed at the^ Ganoa and Geneva conferences. But* on^ 
the whole, ^f^w bona-fide labour leaders from Cutside the ranks 
of labour iteself have so far appeared. 

The awakening of labour has been almost necessarily accom- 
pan,ied by a fourth (feveJopment, the beginnings of official machinery 
^<:o deal with labour matters. The ostensible purpose of the Ihdnstrlal 
Intelligence* Officer ‘who had been appointed in July .1920 in the 

‘ •» ft » 

Industries Department was ta onllect • information bearing on the 

^industrial development of tfie province. Practically, the whole of 

the^ officer’s time, however, was occupied with labour matters, and 

t^jierefore, in March 1922, a separate Labour Intelligence Officer was 

appointed directly under Government to deal solel ' with labour 

matibers. „ 

« 

Connected with* this (official interest in labour was a iifth 
development, tbe organization of official machinery for settling 
*labour disputes. In Januar^b 1921 tw«o strikes-^one of Jhe taxi«^ 
.drivers and another of the tr^mwaymen, « both in Calcutta — were 
settled by the appointment by Government of comrtiittces to^ enquire 
into the grievances of the workmen and to recommend measures for 
settlement. A still more notable exam{)leiv was the ^creation, in July 
1921* of 9 Conciliation Board to deal with a strike on tl^e light 
railways around Calci\tta. The* findings of *lhe Committed were^ 
acodpt(5d by both parties. , !AEter this strikei, Government, by an 
cofficial }fd*Solut[on, ‘definitely constituted a * panel of leading public^ 
men Jrqm which * conciliation boards <icould selected to deal with 

«" t 

indastrial triable in public utility scf vices. 

Ellli|[ratiOII* * to . the boloniet. — Originafiy with th«^ cbject of 
conserving man-power in Iudi& for the purposes of labour 'oonneeted 
with the wor, indentured' emigration to the West Indies and Fiji 

was prohibited thronghont . the period. In 1920 arrangements were 

♦ * . 



^ ^OT ^reception in Calcutta and thti^ despatch to their 

homes \)f, batches * 0 ^ enfigran^s ^*who ’ hac^ voluQjbarily iPcceptdd«* 
repatrtaiton from Nafal ht the ex^cihse* of^th^ Union Goveyimeirt ^o^ 
South Africa. In \he same* year a difficulty arose •regafding 
returnod emi^ants fr^m fiji ancf athe{ cofbmSs. ^ Many of thefla*^ 
•found •that there* was no place for them in India find hsipi^ess^d a , 
desire to Ireturn^to colChial homes. ••lit •sui^ble casgs •(Except 

to Sout^ Africa) ar/lngenfents were jtyide accordingly^ and, finally, 
in Apyril • J^21 a voluntary • orgahjzation called “The ISmigrants** 
Friendly Service Committee ” was formed in Calcutta \to ^sSist 
returned emigrants ?rom foreign cpun^uries. ^ * 

• lltland ^mi^ration. — The most imjiortant^eve^t in connection with 
inland emigration was the prohibition in 1917 of yecruittnent other- 
wise tttan in accordance with chapter IV of the Assam Labo^ur and 
Emigratioil Act, 1901 (IV of 1^01) in the districts of the Wcca, 
Rajshahi and Chittagong divisions. By tiiip measure one of 
loopholes* for evading the provisions of the Act was closed, • as • 
from the areas mentioned, where uncontrolledT recraitm<int was 
legally permissible, attempts .had J[>ecm made to^ pass on to Assam 
labourers who had been recruited in Chota Nagpur and elsewhere 
ostensibly for employment in the tea-gardens of the Duars ayid 
Chittagong. The numbers of emigran|3 to the tea-gardens of •Assam* 
fluctuated in* a remarkable manwer. In the year ending the 30th 
June 1918, a year in which there was a bumper winter rice-crpp, 
only, 9,808 emigrants were despatched to Assam, Cacbar and Sylhet, 
but in the year ending the 30th June 19l9 no less than 119,883 (only 
2,»364 were recruited from Bengal) were despatchifd, as a result of » 
The scarcity and hifth prices of foodstufts prevailing in the recruiting 
districts. Less* thaji half 'the number* emigrated in 1919-20 and ^in 
1920-21 crtily 13,051, €nainly owing to the# depression • of the tea^ 
^industry. 
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Local SalT-Go%tornment. 
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Disthioft ailfl • Lttcal 1k«rd*.— A ,large mass i of the 'work of the 
province Relating Ao ^such mfrtters^ as public health, sanitation • and 
eikication is performed by or thTOugh ^ the agency of d&tricf, local 
an3* vm^on^boands and municipalities. These actively are illustrated by the 
varied miscellany ‘Of requests wfch '^hich Loid RonaldshSy had to deal 
in his repligs to addresses ‘of wercome from district boards aipd munici- 
palities. Hd 'visited the headquarters of every district in the prqvince 
and al^o went into the interior for the purpose of gaining first-hand 
information or for the purpose of opening local undertakings such as 
the Rajbari Water-works, The work of the board, etc,, will be dealt 
with in its proper place ; meanwhile the machinery for its performance, 
which these bodies , represent, demands notice. It was recognised, in 
conformity with th,e spirit of* the retornfs scheme of Govern inent, 
that in the present stage of local scdf-Government in Bengal the 
political education of sucli bodies was becoming of more and more 
importance. Therefore, both ii\ the case of district and local boards 
steps were taken to free them froirf official tutelage. An exjierirnent 
of<^ appointing a non-officiaj to be chairman of the Mnr§hidal>ad 
district board instead of the Magistrate of the district had fceen made 
at the end of the previous administration. In November 1917 Lord 

Roualdshav, and his Governineiit decided to extend the experiiheht 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
further by giving five selected ilkitrict boards (including that of 

Mprshidabad) the privilege of e\e(?cing their own fhai^men. In the 
light of the ‘exfieriencfe gained, this privilege \<aa extended* to fifteen 
more boards, the announcement^ being made by Hit Excellency when 
the Mahqrajadhiraja Bahadur of Burdwan was in charge of Local 
i3elf-Government at *tfie conferewce 6t representatives of distr^^Jt bpards 
^eidtat Government? ftouse in DecembC'r 1919. They received it with 
enthusiagim. Finvlly, ^in ll)21 the j^rivilegf! was given to the regain* 
ing fiv6 lioards.* It is noteworthy that^Jthe Maharaja Bahadur of 
Krishnagar ^becdme chairman of the Nadia district bviard. It was 
also decided in order to secure an * elective majority that the j, pro- 
portion of elected, toembers in district boards should he Faised from 
one-half to two-thirds ; the total number of members on each board 
were also fticreased. A similar policy was followed in«dhe case of 
subdivisional local boajrds. Certain local boards to whom the elective 
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system ,had no* ,T)e<!n already extei^ed were gi^en that privilege ; 

whilst in *192 1 in th^ time of tfie *Minister, 4t Hecided that n^ 

• ^ ' * * % t • 

• official member of K>cal boand should stand for ele^t^n* as vits 
chairman and» that the existuig official clyiir^Bii, viz., * tlie sub- 

► divisionaU officers, shoald, Aialje room fcfr nou^officimls. * Within the. 

• * V »* *»• 

period of Siord^ Konttldshay’s administration the whole positioA^ has* 
therefore been chan^Jed ayd a njn-official executive is^ow#re#ponsible 
for *the« administration of the Locj,l ^Sfelf-Government Act^ under the 
Minister fof Local Self-Government and Public Health, Sir Surendra 
Nath Banefjea. * In* the district of Darjeeling which iis ii i^served ” 
area and not under the* control •of the Minister, .it was decided as 
% first stip towards the development of st^lf -government ^that a dis- 
trict aboard* with three siibdivisional local boards ^houW be formed 
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*in that district. The inauguration of district board coijferences 
which on* Lord Ronaldshay’s invitation have met annually for the 
last three years at Government House has b^en greatly appreciated 
by the Sistrict boards and has enabled Government to obtain useful^ 
first-hand opinions from the representatives of thpse bodies^ * 

. • • » , ^ 

Village Self-Oovernment Act, 1919. — Local bodies called union ’com- 
mittees, which were representative of still smaller areas than sub- 
divisions, were also recognized by ^t^ie Local Self-Governmont Act 
and were irapidly increasing m numbers and ihaportance before 
their merger into union boards under the Village Self-Governi^ent 
Act,, 1919. At the commencement of tfie period their numbers stood 
at 156 and the elective system was sutse jaently introduced in a 
nutnbea of them ; by the time of the passing ^of this Act their* 
^numbers 'had incrdhsed to 3i?3 i^nd thmr work had paved the way 
for the fuller naeasure* of vilhvgef self-government now in force. 
The origin of tliis 'vtery important measure must bt traced back 

^ the District Adpginistration Committee who •submitted a report in the 

• * 

year 1914 recommending, inter alia^ the establishment of net-work 

of village authorities ,who should <;ombine tAeP functions of unipj^ 

•committees aT:id chaukidarVpanchayatS and* also form a yiljage 

^judiciary. In fact th% cprnmitj^e advocated Jhe yevelopm^Jljt of the 

indigenous paiichayati system in* ifrhicii the ordinaiiy tinit of* adminis- 

• • * * • » 

tration should be the iftdividual village. The whole sjstem," it was < 

projposed, shojild be controlled br advised by Circle Officers. A Cill 

was accot;dii^ly drafted <b carry^,,the recommendation^ of the ^;om- 

mittee in^o effect and it was on the Stocks when Lord Roualdshay 
• • • _ 
arrived. His Excellency immediately took the earliest opportunity 

of seeing facts of villt^ge-life for . himself anil of obtaining first-hand 



knowledge regarding it by making excursions tii)^CK)omprfbfed by^any 
^•formalhy to different yillages. ^e ^was Ikruck^With^the dirtifiess and 
'ftljsencer 9 f sanitation, yrith tlfe f)re8ence o^ r^nk vegetatioV Vhich ^ 
it \^as <^no one’s Ivisiness to remove and with.^he inadequacy of the 
'Water-supply, Was^ alsq^ ""impressec^ Ijy th^ absence of a • proper ^ 

. loca^ oi^ganlzation for dealing with ^these and ^ottor de^^ects tind by* 
the* absence of a ^ealiy^ efficient link Between .the Mistricf adminis- 
tration a\id the people. He ^.kerefore prodsedecf pnergeticafl^^.K) have 
Hhe Village Self-Gove/iiment Bill, of \vhieh he claimed tcf bg the«foster- 
faSi^r, thi^own^ into proper form for dealing with* the. two defects 
mentioned above, by — 

(1) substituting fpr the chaukidari-panchayat, an unpqf^>ular * and 

unwillipg body, a popular and willing village authority 
called a union board vested with the powers and * duties 
necessary for the management of commiinaL villhge affairs 
, and entrusted with powers of self-taxation for that pur- 

' t pose ; and ' 

(2) tot^oducing * a Circle Officer, as an intermediary between 

Government and the people^ aKd thus bringing the ad- 
ministration into qlose touch with the villagers. 

'The bill became law in 1919 under the title of the Bengal Village 
Self-Government • Act, 1919 (fU, C. , V of 1919). The Act was 
extended to the whole province except Malda and Chittagong ; but its 
actual operation is only in ^gradual course of introduction, , for the 
full recruitment of* Circle Officers was retarded for financial reasons 
and it was therefore impossible to provide the proper n imber qf 
officers to 'prepare the ground for the 'ahions. , * 

Union Boards* — There are, ho\iever, over 2,000 unions in existence; 
anil a few uniQu courts ^and benches were witli«.raembers 

of union boar Is to try tpetty ci/il and criminal matters. JV^any of 
the union boards already displajr a keen Uense of responsibility and 
corporate fictivity. Ip, the district of^Midnapore, however, the privileges 
bf self-government were with<lrawn as the villagers , manifested* an 
unwillingness' to posseos them* , an unwillingness which was caused by 
the madhinatipns *'of aoti-co-operatofb. The interest taken by . His* 
Excellency r in vfilage self-governm^pt is demonstrated, if any further 
demonstratio?’. is necessary, by the fact that he made*' it a practice 
to address the presidents of the union copiniittees apd pancht^yats 
of ilip distri6t of , Dacca at the annual meetings which oare. a feature 

of the administration of that* district. 

• ( 

MunicipiUltleS. — in the case, of manicipalities the ''process of 
freeing them from official tutelage had been nearly completed in the 



PI«t4oo« atiiftinist^itjipn ; aa^ at the close of the {ireeeot admfnistra' 
tion only $ out ot lt6,mam(ipaliyeB,^ad not o)>tainad«the pri'v^le^ of* 
electiifga* their own .chairmen. TUh ftctien, , which attra^ed mosf* 
interest in^the period*, and which His Excellencj^ defend^* irf the 
Legislaaive Council, w|S th§ supersesstoll ,in by, Go^rnment fdr‘ 

•a year* ot ,the muiycipal coaimissioners of the munidipalftieg of 
Burdwan *and Bhoghly for ffcoBB and pSMstdnt .mal-adnynistlation. 
They w^«rd replaced, 8uriu| this 'period , by local officers of* Govern- 
ment yho jveS'e able to introduce 'substantial Reforms. As an 
periment cei^tain* municipalities were given in 1919 the p*ivileg3**oP 
co-opting com^puissioners or “aldermen*” to be appointed by bovern- 
ilieut in order to secure the servioes of , persons who would not 
stand for election. * Many of the municipalities are too poor to afford 
an up-do-date administration, but, in many cases, owing to an aver- 
sion from* higher taxation, which ^s not peculiar to India, tlid com- 
missioners were content with an income barelV sufficient for the 
minimum requirements of municipal administration. On the o^her 
hand the interest in civic affairs continues to increase aryi,^ in most 

towns, the ordinary Aiunicipal^setviqes are moderately efficient. 

• • » 
CElCUttft CurpOfEtiOlls — The Calcutta Corporation enjoyed consider- 
able prosperity during the period and its revenues expanded greatly. 
During the ^war, however, it had heatf compelled to curtail its expen- 
diture on capital works and to husband its resources in order to meet 
loan liabilities, but with the cessation of Ijostilities the position becaifle 
easier and many schemes of improvement were* undertaken. The 
question of the general amendment of the law contained in the Cal- 
4 putCa Municipal A ct^ governing; the constMution of the Corparation and 
legulating its • administration has been on the tapis for some time. 
As long ago as 1913 a resolution was published by Government 

feOutlining the main suggestions which had been made for the amend- 
ment of the Act 'and invitki^ criticisms thereon. Subsequently, a bill 
was drafted and introduced in the Legislative jDouncil at fhe end of 
191^ aiid ciroplated for opinion, ft was, hQwever, withdrawn in^ 
1919 as there was a ^practical • unanimity of opinion 'amcngst tTie 
Corporation and other loc?il public^ bodies and* assdfciatmns consulted 
that the constitution prcyposed ii>4t was not of a sufficiefttly .demo- 
cratic nature and was incompatyt>le with the principles local self- 
govelrnment tlibn recogni^jjl. 

Galoutta Municipal (Amandment) BUI.— ,a. fresh bin was accord- 
ingly framed and introduced into the Legislative Council in November 
1921 bringing the mnnipipal administration of«the city into line witli 



t, ^ ^ 

the reforms scheme of govermnent and providing |or annore d»mo- 
'^cratio Constitution. If, the bill ts ^acteQ, the, nuifib'er of members 
of the ‘Oarporation will, be^ substifntially increased and nine-thn^hs of 
them^ wilb be elected by the different! constitu^hcies and the remain- 
ing tenth appoipteif ^b^ Go^vernment. For the first tfme, an Jndian 
chaii^aiaii <»Was appointed in 1921, vix., -ibr. J. N. Gupta, M.B.fi., 4.O.S. **" 

^ r* % 9^^' C' € * 

The QIC A(!<ult6ration Act , — ^The^ CalcT^tta Municipal Act was, 
^however, amended" by^ the Cal<?utta ^Municipal (Amendment) Act, 1917 
(K^C. I of 1917), for the purpose of enabling more stringefit' mOasures 
to be' ta^ien for securing the parity of ghi than Mtere ’possi'ble before, 
by penalising the manufacture,*^ storage and* sale of acRilterated ghi. 
This Act ^8 commonly ^called the Ghi Adulteration AcV and ill^ 
introduction'** has on interesting history. The extent t<v which ghi 
was bping jidulterated with aiiim^al fat and other substances both 
injurious to healthy and repugnant to their religious notions and the 
su'd den discovei^y of this fact had created considerable consternation 
ambngst the Hindu community. Special enquiries were made by the 
Marwari" Association and, as a result of the exposures which they 
led ^to, a large body of Brahmii^s undortobk a purification ceremony 
which had the effect of ex<jiting considerable feeling. Shortly after- 
wards a large deputation, headed by the Maharajadhiraja Bahadur of 
Burdwan, vdio was not then on* the Executive Council, waited on Lord 
Ronaldshay on ,a Friday and urged immediate action by' Government 
to' prevent the adulteration, of ghi, particularly in view ,of the 
approaching celebration of ,the religious ceremony of the Durga Puja 
for the proper performance of which a supply of pure ghi was 
essential, in view of the stfong and general demand for immed'iafe 
action, emergency legislation was at Once undertaken by Lord Ronald- 
shay and the Ghi Adulteration Act was enacted c on, the following 
Tuesday. This is prof)ably one of the quickesf pieces of fegislation 
on record in Bengal. ^ It waa succesafql in allaying the 'popular 
excitemen'Ii, whilst the quality of ghi in Calcutta has improved 
^generally. ‘ , 

Calcu^'hackiiey liarri&ge,' Act, J919 , — By' the Calcutta Hackney- 
carriage Act,'19,|9 (B. G. I of 1^19), the^ hackney-carriage depart- 
ment which had been under the ' Contror'cf the Corporation since 
1878, was transferred to the Commissioner of Police. Incidentally 
rickshaws, which ^ere being used in incrt 3 aeing numbers in CalcJutta, ^ 
were brought within the purview of the Act. 

( , t 

Bengal (S^uelty to Animals Act, 1920. — During the period a pro- 
posal for the establishment of ,a separate veterinary department of 



• * * * . 

the Oorpofafion,^ should, inter alia, take ov^r the OoTernment 

control ‘of. veterinary* jyork !n thg came ^undes ^iscussioh, and* 

was ai|)pfoved. 

\ * • • • • 

Thig department will, when it <»oines into# being, also take , 

,work itn Calcutta in cf>nneclioll^ with the ^Bengaf Cruelty Animals 
Ant, 1920«(8. C.#I bf*1920). ^Thfs Act ar 9 .Qn(Jed and consoUdateyoTiive 
separatje ^evactments Sn thj sabjaet under which tte l*w h%jp become 
involvetf and ^lifficalt of administration * and, thb second place, it, 
slrengtlieneS and added to the existing legislation in certain mattes 
to which attention • had been called by a committee • whi«h * was 
appointed in 1915. The* chief of* these related tb overloading of 
carts, in Pespect ^f which the law was * defective ; a»d the Act 

• m 

cofiteifyjlateS a system of weigh-bridges where overioaded carts can 
te weighed . The law was, at the# same time, made mqre siriJngent 
in respect of the working of unfit animals and pf certain objection- 
able practices. • * . • 

Calcutta water*-SUpplyt — The difficult question of the improve- 
ment of the water-supply ^of tlie^ city which ha*d been under the 
consideration of the Corporation* for sewral yeaPs w^as decided in 
1921. The present supply had long befcn recognised as insufficient 
for the needs of an oriental population living under tropical coufii- 
tions ; and gill efforts to introduce a •continuous high pressure supply 
had failed. Accordingly early in 1920 an expert was brought out 
from ETia^aud to advise upon the whole^ problem. He recommenc- 
ed the adoption of a scheme calculated •to cost* 330 lakhs, but in 
1921 a modified scheme costing a little over two ^crores was sanc- 
tioned in . its place, • • • 

Other acti^itiiip of the Corporatfon— Amongst the varied activi- 
ties of tlfis capaBly managed Corporation the • contemplated scheme 
for a 4airy farii^ with a city dairy^ the eytablishment of a muni- 
cipal market, the opening of depots for the sale of Bprma rice 
when Bengal rice wast so expentAve, ,and the Bitroduction of motor^ 
traction for the removal of refuse are interesting items.^ . • • 

* Calcutta Improvement •Trust.'^The war, thu lanil boom, the scar- 
city of* house accommodfittion ap*y[ the abnormal fise of re^nt^, in 
Calcutta, all Ifad their effect on the work of the Calculta fcnprovement 
Tru^t, Owingb to the war, its investments in Governiqent securities 
were depr^ci'/ted and the engineering materials required for its* oper- 
ation# not only rose greatly in price but ^ were ^frequently unobtain- 
able both dfiring and after the wan Nevertheless, the ^l’rust made 
steady progress with the important work, whicji it had begun in 191JB 



f r ' 

and undertaken zpainly unden the Chairmanship^, Mr«^0. H. 

‘pas, . Lar/sre areas, Whiph w6re foymerl^ coegesifed and 

insanitary^ slums have powbeen transformed* beyond recognitiorp ; and 
a sybtem of main streets for Calcutta has been adopted in the form of 
either improvement schemeB or cahgnments. Moreover,* it was not till ^ 
the ^ye^r «*1921 that arrangements were ^made for a loan of 59 lakhs 
from the Imperial Banlr of India, Chough the uecessity for an 
earlier lean hSd been contemplated when the Calcutta Iiripio^’^emeat 
'‘Act was introduced. The land ^boonx was an offshool ojE the war: 
mi^ny pe’^sons in Calcutta had made large propts from trade 
carried bn under war conditioos apd consequently’ had l^rge sums of 
money to invest; and land was a favourite form of investnent. 
This led tb a temporary large increase in the receipts of the Trust ; 
and building sites acquired by them were resold by public ''.uction 
at a ijilbstaatial profit until for tne reasons given below >his policy 
was modified. The scarcity of house accommodation was another 
offshoot of the war owing to the failure of building operations in 
the city to keep -pace with the increase of population, for one 
reason because of the high price aud difiBculty of obtaining build- 

« ^ Mr 

ing materials. THis and the land speculation led in their turn to 
an abnormal rise in rents, which was unscrupulously applied to old 
houses. This impelled the Trust to three decisions. The first was 
to turn its attention more particularly to rehousing schemes. In 
the case of the poorer and working classes displaced by the execu- 
tion of improvement schemes the Trust, following the " natural 
tendency of the >Vorking classes to live in the sort of hut to which 
they were accustomed, acquired selected areas in the suburbs for 
the erectidn of sanitary hnts on wall-raised plinths. Several ol 
these and other rehousing schemes are approaching completion. 
Later, the Trust decided that the demolition of If^ustss acquired in 
connection with improvement schemes should not be undertaken 
long as persons who would be dishousad found’^ it impossible to 
reb'Uild at a reason? ble price. Incidentally this Seriously affected 
\he purse of the Trust as it resulte;d in a considerable amount 
of capital spent in land acquisition being locked up instead of being 
returned witd a profit. In the' third place, the Trust ultimately 
determined ^ to confine their attention to the construction of main 
roads in the richer part of the centre of the city in p*’eferenoe to 
the* development of suburban areas. In t^he year 1922 the Calcutta • 
Improvement (Amendment) Act, 1922 (B. C. 1.. of 1922), was passed 
restoring the usual 15 per cent, solatium in the case cfl land comr 
pulsorily acquired by -the Trust- which is payable under the ordinary 



Laud Aoqaisition ^cl, hut puri>oayly omiiteU from the Lfilcutta 

Improvement Act* 1^1. 

. Cajbutta Rent Aot*, 1920;— The ^T)no*rman rise in rents Ciiliutta 
was dealt vjith^by Government by the enactment oJ* the CalcViSta \i^iit 
>!>, Aot| 1980 C. Ill of9l920i^. ^^his m'&asure aro^ oui of *a resolution 
' ^oved Iby Mr. W,* JI.. Phelps ln*yie Legislative Council in 191ll*tliat a 
committee* should be appointed to enquire into* the eauses of*thi exces- 
sive laifd values aud Jiigh rents in CalctiUa, and, if possible, to suggest 
remedies in* connection with •the matter. A committee was accor^l- 
ingly appointed, * 1101 ^ the action proposed 1>y it was jioJ; ^oj^sidered 
adequate by (itovernmciit j^vho fortSiwith introduced .a bill to restrict 
rents* It gvoked much <iiscussion, both in ^he Qpuncil and the press, 
but^ on the yhole, fts reception was favourable. It prescribed a standard 
rent fof all premises in Calcutta which (generally speaking) is^lO per 
cent, above* tlie rent passed on the 1st November 1918, a date se*lected 
as being prior to the abnormal rise in rents. ^ No increase above tbe 
standard feiit is recoverable and no tenant can be ejected as long as 
he pays the standard rent. The Act, which follows the geMeyai lines 
of, similar legislation ni Bombay airJ Jiangoon, applies to all pre- 
mises lei for residential purposes or for simps or oliicos, and Includes 
hostels and boarding hous<^s. It will be in force for three years fro^n 
the time it came into force and does^ jnot apply to promises erected, 
^ after, or in Course ot erection at* the time when, it came into force. 
\ Controller of lieiits was appointed immediately after the passiy^* 
of the Ac?, and has since been fully employed with numerous appli- 
cations for the settlement of standanl rents. The passage of the Act 
indirectly served as check on land speculation. • 

General advance In Ictpal 8el^*Governnlent— The following words 

taken from Loi^i lionaldshay^s speech at the opening of the District 
Board Conference on Ath March 1922 illustrate* the Advance which' 
has beeif tiiavle iu^ local sey:-^iiovuriiuy3nt : — 

• ^ 

•‘I hitve no deaire ,to di^tuiu • yoi^r furthei*, • but boforo asking 
tho don’ble Miifislor to take die chair, { would like in view of the 
that this is the Jhst ^ oocasiyn I Shall liaye addressing the 
ropresonUitivea of district boards this province,* to* express my 

• feelings of satisfaction tliAt, in spite of many pre-occupadous ilfris/ng 
in the firsU ylace out of the* war, in the second place, out of 
financial stn;in^ncy, ami in » the third place, but of graAre political 
unrest, I have witnessed during the pa^t five years a steady and a 
satisfactory t^dvaiice in the matter of local Taelf-GovernmoiA. During 
the past five years I have seen the district boards placed on a, 

• “ * • C 



Bound' Belf-goTerning baBis. Z have seen the ^mtTodudtion and the 
i^paasage' of the < Yillage^ Self-Gove^rnipent *Act, t have peeli in a 
^niimbe<^ \jf districts the, Bieady breatiou of ' these small villagv) self- 
gove^irning^ bodies which, I am convinced, a¥e bound to prove of 
stich great Faluq to' th6 viUage# population. naturally view with 
greaj^ fegrcft the thoughtless and m&schievous ^ agitation 'wMch has 
beeh ' earried out^ agkkisC'the union bbards in , somd distriibts in the 
Presidency ; but after all, political ‘hgitafipns are ephemeral ; 

‘they come and they' go, and, I' feel <3onvinoed that Vhe^ fou,ndation 
of '*village<t self-government has been well and truly laid, ,and that in 
future, in spite of all possible t^mporar^^ set-backs shall see a 
net-work of these self-goyerning units spreading over the whole of 
the Presidency to the immense advantage of its people.” 


1 By Don>co*op^-ation agitators. 
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:C«APTB*R*VIII. 

• • » 

Public Health. 

• • _ ^ 

Publle* HmltR — fllfllieilza.-^The year wtiB Qemarkab|y 4i%atthy, 
but iu year 1918 a eJfevere ^pidemij) of influenza'^ Bwe|>t in two 
distinct over the pre^vinoe* and continifed in a milder fo^m* 

through 1919, 1920 and into 1921 leaving behind a disastrous fiffer- 
math of mi^or ailments and in^air^d national vitality. cTwing to 
deaths from influenza being largely ascribed to fever, it is impossible 
to gauge *accuratel^ the total mortality, but it is estimated that the 
ppidefi^ic took a toll of not less than three-quarters of a million lives. 
Probably, ^during the three years •in which the disease was* most 
prevalent, at least half the population suffered from an attack ,of 
influenza* The death-rate for the province in 1918 and 19l9 was, ' 
therefore, exceptionally high. The birth-rate in 'the year^ 1^19 was 
also exceptionally lovf owipg ^o bcopornic pressure resulting from the 
poor harvest of 1918-19, combined with* the effect of high pfices* 
the prevalence of influenza and the consequent excessive mortalijiy. 

In 1920 the province began to recover, though conditions did not 

* * 

become entinely normal within tie period, and in 1'921 a number of 

districts still showed an excess of deaths over births. , 

* * • 

Cholera — ^Small-pox— Plague. — The mcu-(«lity froAi cholera was very 

high in 1919 ; and the disease was also very prevalent in 1921. In 

ihe* latter, year twc) successful anti-chotora campaigns w3re carried 

out by the district boards of Howrajji and Mymensingh with the help 

of the (^epartmef* of Public Health. After ^ a very low mortality 

^rotn small-pox in 191? and 1918 there was ^ high mortality in 1919 

and 19§0 followed by an exlseptionatly low death-rate in 1921. In 

1921 vaccination was made compulsory by the extension of ’the 

Bengal Taccina^ion A^t (B. V of* 1880), as. a,mended by Act ^ Ilf 

of 1911 throughout th% province; and. a numb&r of local authorities 

^ook* the opportunity to provide vaccination for^ tL» populations 

under fheir charge. Pltyjue was* little in evidence and was confined 

to Calcutta and Barrackpore. , T 

* * * * . , •» 
iUltl*lllft|anlal eampalgll. — About three-fourths ofr the deaths Ih the 

provipoe are attributed to “ fever ”, and, ^whatearbr diseases besides 

malaria this may connote, it is estimated that every year there 

occurs upwards of 400,000 deaths .frem malaria alone ; and, if th6 

• • • . • ^ . 
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number of aitacks^Tvhioh do siot terminate fatally js conaidered^^hia 
‘ mortality is a , aiuall ^fraction 1>£ |he r&vagee^ uf the diseaea. For 
some* tUni^ LoH^ Ronaldskay had dhargd ofr>thb portfolio of sahitatloii ; 
and he «sMmulated ,the sanitation department tq* increased activity^ in 
the* matter pf malatiaP research hnd, the irrigation ^department to 
great^r^ ' efforts in the preparation aeid» executioan of anii-malarial « 
irrigatic^i sohemes. , Fiom * the first Ke had determined to do atl that 
WHS in Imb po^er to make spine advance v in the fight against the 
sjcourge ; and he' gave the whold question his close perjional^ atten- 
tion. On fthe 31st March 1917 in reply to an address of welcome he 
aniiounc^ed hi's hope that it would possible to organizq a systematic 
and scientific crusade against tke disease ; and, in January 191# h^ 
inaijgurat6d\.hls anti-malarial campaign in an address to tliie district 
boards of Nadia, .iessore and the 24-Parganas whom he had kivited 
to Go/ornment House, Calcutta.^ In that address^ he nailed the 
attention of the disi:rict boards to the virulence of the malady and 
, invited ' their co-opera4on in the work of combating it, whjch as he 
indicated was rnaiuly a matter of embankments and sluices, an 
engineering problem.* The conditions' of the east of « the i)rovince are 
in the main adverse to malaria, owing to heavy rainfall and 
abundant natural irrigation *with flood water from the rivers. But 
the rerpalnder of the province with its dead and dying rivers and a 
deranged ilraiiiage system are phculi/irly adapted for the, propagation 
of the varieties of mosquitoes which carry the parasite of malaria in 
Bengal. Now it had been demonstrated that, by a proper , drainage 
scheme in which the inflovV Mf silt-laden water and the outflow of 
rain-water could lie proj>erly regulated by a system of embank me nl^s 
and sluices); it was possible to convert »a fever-laden swamp, full of* 
shallow pools which are the favoijired breeding groundy of the ano- 
phfeles mos juito, iiito< healthy find productive *■ arfea ; but Lord 
Ronaldshay was the firsf administrator to realize from this (|emons-<» 
tration the fact that the main principle underlying anti-malarial 
measures was the nuco'ssity of provi/ling and regulating a continuous 
now of water and po<, of nn^ndy removing water, t.e.s irrigation •and 
not drainage.' He, therefore, ^determined 'to proceed on those lines 
and he. plac<sd before the district, boards concernotl the important 
Arui Bil, Jabuna and Nowi-Suuthi‘ projects*, . which were accepted by 
them and were taken up by the irrigation department. ^ The execu- 
tion* of suchi scheu\es is now governed by ‘the new l^engal Agrtcul- 

i % 4 4 

tural and Sanitary Iinproveinjnt Act, 1920, which has.* replaced the 
Old SanitaryiDrainagb Act. ♦ Government offered substantial contribdtions 


^Criutc4 in in V. 



toward^ the flrmn^ng of • these paojects and, moreover, undertook 

otherg which* the Vhole cost ^orne by the Sfate. 'Dhese^anti* 

rnalandal schemes, wh>ph* xyere^ jflesignod under the direct* Superj^ri^on • 

of Mr. Adttamii* Williams in oonsnltiation with D#-* Bentloj', serve* tjh^ 

doable^ purpose of sflciirirfg %he crop rfud drffetroylng the J[)re^1ing- 

grounds Qf •the ^nepfteles mopqiilto. The, Ar^uJ Bil project is d^^lgned 

to deal ,w|th 53 square utiles of country in the 'district ^Jessore ; 

the Jabuna project embraces a tract® of 362, square miles in th^ 

districts of^Jessore, Nadia and the 24-Parganas and the Nowi-SujJRhi 

scheme deals with *146 squares miles. The low-lyingf sfreas gin^luded 

in all these* projects, \^here regulation of the surface and grountl 

Vater wMl be provided b^^ sluices, will benefit from tfie point of 

vfew.pf ncMilaria. Fair progress was made In tife execution of all 

'these projects ; whilst the sn^aller Bharagnchi ai^l M^nikhali 

projects in the 24-Pargiinas and the Baraswatl pipjeot in the district 

of Howrah were started and completed • during the pe/iod* at^ 

the expense of Government. Amongst other projects which were 

commenced durijig tjie period i^ay be mentione<l the Amih project in 

Howrah and the Pichabdni •aiyl Anfinabad projects in Midnapore. • 

At the same time many other projectf^ both small and large, like* 

the ^^hairab project in the north-western portion of the district* of 

Jessore which is designed to divert portion of the spill water from 

the Ganges and Oorai rivers south-westwanls so as to give a flush 

over a* tract of country of about 800 sc^uare miles, were under Cica- 

minaiion and investigation. The BhaifaJ) project, a difficult scheme 

in which Lord Ronaldshay was keenly interested, deals with one of 

jftie m&Bt malarious tracts ip the prcprince and should i|>rove to be^ 

the most effective of ^CiO schemes. Meanwhile, other methods of 

attack were u^ideir investigation, f’or instance where, as in the Dnars, 

, thU mosquito breeds *in open running watA*, * underground channels 

have Been oonst^uoted bo^pw the natural bed of the stream ; when a 

mild current favours the fly, a combination of flushing and su]}-Boil 

drainage Is eny>loyed. • Four experimental anti-malarial schemes knowgl 

*as the Menglas, Jangljiiir, sfngaram ajfll Banka 'Valleymprojects* werfe, 

tho^otorp, devised to destroy thS breeding grounds of^ tho*fnosquito.* 

These *were carried out. ♦The saqil^atioii department Mso continue^! its 

• • • < 
research work and it conducted several malarial surveys. •In particul/ir, 

in J.921 a maiaria observatory to oolloet and correlate ^he various data 
relating tV sfpkneBs, the prevalence of ,the anopheles mosquiCo; rain- 
fall,* temperature, humidity, sub-soil, wati^r-leval, etc., for a definite 
area was established at Sonarpur. This is believed to be the first 
observatory of its kiiul* wlijch has Been estabKsJied anywhere. At t&o 



^8 
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* close of the period exhaustive report by Dr. xHb Dirtier 

' of Public Healtby^was <iiuder subpieiion To *Goiie^nii\|8nt dealing with 
the wbolq problem which is flau§ht with^coiisiderable difficuitifts jon 
aocorfut ^of the costliness of the most * direct methods of attack. 

, ' « c c • • • 

HOOkWOnil. — Anoth«>r disease in whk^^hcHis Excellency topk %n in- 
terest T/as^ anchylostomiasis or the heok^orm disea^.^ Th® researches ^ 
made tfy iLiei:(^tenaiit-Cofonel Clayton Lane, had previoasly 

brought to* light ,the prevalence of the disease* in the district of 
Darjeeling. Subsequently a systemsitic*' enquiry revealed the fact 
that ^th^ ]^er^,entage of infection varied from 48, to ?i6 per cent, in 
different districts. *This disease Ms fesponsible even in dases of mild 
infection for lowered vitality, 'aneemia and inertia . andc it seemd^ 
clear that it '^is largely responsible for the small out-put « of labour 
in Beng/il. Impressed by its ill-effects, and by the large propVtion 
of the population, which might be as much as 80 per cent, or 36 
mil?ion persons, ^affected by the disease, and by the apparent ease and 
'^cheapness with which it could be cured, Lord Ronaldshay took up the 
question oh its prevention and cure in the year 1918. Finally, three 
special Deputy Sanitary Commissioners » wifti a subordinate ^taff were 
^appointed to introduce and supervise operations in the collieries, 
the^ tea-gardens, the mills near Calcutta, the railways and certain 
rural afeas. In 1920 the work, which had been accomplished was 
reviewed and it was found that valuable investigation work had been 
do,»i 3 , a knowledge of the (\isease and its effects had bien .spread 
and progress had bpen made in the establishment of centres for its 
diagnosis and treatment. Unfortunately treatment was found very 
'^difficult an^, apart*' from the work done in the mill areas and * at ^ 
Kaiimpong, only about a thousand « persohs^ submitted^ to it* The 
fins^ncial position was also difficult Und the campaigr w\as accordingly 
abandoned in 19^21. ‘ ‘ ^ 

‘ » « » 

Department of Public Health. — For seme time there had been 

complaints 'chat the S£VP^,t£^tion departnj^ent was over-worked on account 
hi its increasing activkies. Accordingljfi in 1919 Loud Ronaldshay , 
appointed a committee 'under the chairmanship <of Mr. C. F. Payne 
M.C.S., to "enquire into the organizaiiipn responsible for the supervision ' 

I of the publib health of the provinev^*^ (apartf » from the question of 
medical treatment) and to advise regarding its reorganization and the 
position of coc^ectet} officers and bodies in ^rOgard to it. ^ As a recfult, ^ 
the sanitation department was put on a proper footing, as the depart- 
ment of Pubjic Healfh in 1921. Three assistant Directors of Public 
Health were appointed to deal respectively with vital statistics and 
vaccination, industrial hygiene and "schooU hygiene ; the appointment 
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of ah addftiT>a&|^ najaria research ofSoor was created and the* Part 
Health ^epartmei^ uifcU^r t}ie^irector,of Public Health jvas reoi^anized* 
and t^o more Assistant l^or^ Health dfflo'fers»wei;ie appointed fo^’Oalcntta.* 

IjOOSI public hoalth Officsrs. — I^S Excellency^ was also Itfnc&^by 
the ex&eive inadequacy of *he* local fhacktnery .for dealing with the*, 
whole question of* public health*.. It was impossible for thk Civil 
Surgeon,^ the official* medicaT officer of *a (listriet, -^ith Jii# multi- 
farioQS *and arduouB duties to discha^^ge the funqjbions oj health 
officer as will. Moreover, he \vas not a subordinate of the distr^t^ 
boards, Lofd Ronal^shay accordingly decbled that eac}| ^isfrict hoard 
ought to appoint, following the*exaftnple of the district board of 
Biir(fwan,«a properly qualified medical health qfficor. These orders 
hawe been given effect to in most districts. 

Duars Jtea-gardens— Public heatth.— The question ot. the*«pubiic 

health of the tea-gardens in the Duars came undejr cousidaration. It 
had been, raised about twelve years ago, but it* had been decidtal tbht, 
whilst it could be left to the good sense of the planters to improve 
medical and sankary# arrangements in the tea-garrdens, theri should 
l>e a reliable record of births and deaths amongst the coolies. ^The 
Jalpaiguri Labour Act of 1912 was accordingly passed and an annual 
report on its working is submitted to Government, in which the CMl 
Sargeon a]8<\ reports on such matters *as sanitation, .water-supply and 
medical arrangements. On the one hand, however, Government 
did not rf 5 onsider this a satisfactory sohition as it gave them *fiO 
power to compel the tea-gardens to Isofe after •the health of the 
cpojiies, ^whilst, on the other hand, the planters themselves realised the 
necessity .for combination ami for scientifically organized effort to 
fight disease on their gswdens. A ^discussion followed and, finally, 
at a conference kft ihe persons interested held in Darjeeling in 1920, 
it wa^ decided to follow the procedure .adppted in the Asauadl 
Mining area, where the Asansol Mines Board of Health working 
under ihe Bengal Mining Settlement Act bji^ done oohspicncMisly 
^oo3 work, airf to legislate , for the sanitation of the tea-garden(f 
in tbe Duars on similaf lines^. A« bill (th^ Duartf Tea-gartfens 
Sanftatjon Bill) was therefore .prepared to* give «£fect**to this* 
proposal. , •* *• 

*Faod Adulteration *ket . — Owing to the that tbe 

previous Ipwi* had been entirely ineffective in cls^kinjif the .e^vil of 
the adulteration of food, particularly ot articles of common consump- 
iion such a8 milk, ghi, mustard oil, etc., tVe Bongal Fodd Adultera- 
tion Act, 1919 (B. C. VI of ^ 1^19), was^ passed in order 



remedy the defects in the la^w. The^ operatirDr^^ (ht this law was 
’^'•extended^ to alh* Municepalities inr 1J?20 and to*' \hoe Asaumd^ Mining 
arpa^' itf «1 il21. Public* arfalysts >vore^ a'^paiuted under it aud* its • 
provlsio'n^ put into*' force. Ho far it ’is reported that^, there has been 
‘a marked improvom^t in «t.he^ qiialitjii of> retml mustard oy, • 

. Juvenile 8l|IOllin{{ Act— Awot^ier Act 't<>nnvoted* T^th pnblic 

health *is« th«i Hhngal Juvenile S.moking Act* 1919 (B. O. II of 
1919). This is the first Act •for >vhich a non-ofticial pembiA* of the 
Bengal Legislative Council was responsible. Its object* is *to dis- 
oouraget cigarette smoking amongst juveniles. Its effect is however 
problematical. 

4 i 

HtodlCftl^.BdllOatiOII. — in medical matters Govtirnment are con- 
fronted with the*^ expensive problems of meeting the great demainl 
in BeK^al for medical education, *for an adequate supply v if medical 
practitioners, particularly in rural areas of the type of doctors 

t. t 

, corresponding to the country doctor in England, ^^wd for a sufli- 

cient number of hospitals or dispensaries. In fact the demand for 

medical ’education is enormously^. in* oxcesg of the supply and it will 

be many years bcfAre the needs of ♦the country and the aspirations 

of the educated class for a * career for which they are peculiarly 

fitted ^an be satisfied. Meanwhile, Government have been trying 

to make good this doficienc 3 ^ * *At fbe ver^^ beginning of the period 

the sanctioned strength of the students in the Campbell and Dacca 

meiiical schools was increaseJil, whilst more recently the c*uleH for 

admission to the ^'Medical ‘College, Calcutta, have been revised in 

view of the numer/)us numbers of applications for admission. , At ,tUo 

latter colle^\ hostels for mediUal student's are undw preparation ; and* 

a scheme has been sanctioned for the establishment *of a Denial 

Sclfool to be attjiched fo it, which will be takep up •w Hen fnnds are 

forthcoming. An important advance in medical educatio^n was^ 

^ « * 

marked by the opening of a new medical school called the “ Konaldshay 
Med'ical Hihool ” with accommodation for teaching students at 

’burdwau in 1921. This was iu^ pursuance |iof the policy of the estabKsh-. 
ment at differfent centres throug^iout Bengal 6t iiix3dical schools designed 
‘'to proviflo thee province with a stecujy output of medical men ^with a 
sound training ip medicine on up-tH>*-date liV^es in ordef to meet the 
urgent need Hor such practitioners in«ruraL areas. Propo^^ls also for 
the .establishipent of medical schools elsewliere are under the 6on- 
sideration of a cornmittee apjxiinted by the Minister for Local Self- 
Government ^and Public Health, Sir Surendra Nath Banerjea, \^?'hilst 
definite progress has been made towards the establishment of such a 
school ui MyinensingH' posSiUility exf the establishment of the 



achuol Bardw^fi •was largely «lnegto the generosity of the Maha* 
rajfidhir^ja Bahadur <ff JBorclwan? • 

* • * * . w - 

*S6ll00l jrf TropiCftt ModioftlO rfnd HygiCIM. — Tly^ SchoAl.of 'tropi- 
cal Mgclicine tftnl Hygiene ^was opAi^d on l»o Kith November 1531- 
• 'Phis imphrtent Irgititiition w^s'^originally completed sev<'ral ^ears ago, 
hot couI(^ not lR3 opened on«acoonnt of condition^ arising oiy*of the 
war. ,I«»1917, however, jt was* deciiled that the Bchftol, vihich was 
ori^^inally ^joaiignecl to teach gnly for the diploma *on Tropical Medi-i 
cine^ should be, combined with a now Institute of Hygioqp for pfJst- 
graduate trai^jing iit hygiene for j^^he ^diploma of Pubfic* HeaPth,* thus 
jentlipring necessary the construction of ad<iitional buildings. The 
administrative staff was appointed in 1920. Re^arch wotk has also 
been (Started out of the ftinds contributed by tHfe different Indian 
tea, jute ^nd mining associations ^inl by certain private and 

g< 3 ntlemen. The pablic were most liberal in •subscribing to this 
institntiop ; and it was one in which Lord Konjfldshuy took the ikeenest 
interest not only because it would provide a sullicienc 3 ^ of medical 
men qiialiliod in« puklic health, «ne of the foreffiost requirAiieiits of 
tlio province, but because it removed fh« anomaly that in Indisv the 
home of tropical <Jisease8, there was no centre for the treatment and 
the study of such <liseases. He formally opened it on the 4th 
February 19^2. The Carmichael ^Hospftal for Tropical Diseases which 
is attached to the school, and for which funds were raised by Sir 
Leonard Jlogors, whose discoveries in ihtf treatment of cholera ancf*of 
leprosy" are so well-known, was also o|¥3Hed in November 1921. 


Hurflll practitfonors. — At the same tiiye an attempt was J)eing made 
to solve the problem of^ the actual ,di(1icnlty of obtaining qualified 
medical aid ii^ r»*ral areas, a dillfciflty which is intensified by ];be 
,^eiSleno 3 "* of medical gravitifte •!() theP large towns, by 

subsidi^ng qualiffod men \jhf» agree .to start *woVk in such areas, and 
supplying them with medicine. This attempt was made by the district 
boaigd o^ Jessore, whose i*xamph? ha« been fotlow<^d in some othe^ 
Tlistriots. The subsidy wijl only be ^^en b.y, the bofyds for •tl)<reC 
^year^,*at the end of w^ic}> time the recipient shouW have established 
his practice, and in return for it^^ortain reports havtf to submitted 
and schools Ifave to be ^medically inspected. It rem*ain^ to be seen 
whether thSso» medical nven will remain in the rural^ areas on the 
* completionj ofi* the throe 3 ^cai* 8 , but the scheme gi^ss prAnise ok some 
succqps. ^ 


Dearth of medical officers owing to the war— Tiie Medical 

Department itself was •evei;ely hoiilHcapped hy^ a tlearth of oliicers 

* • • • » * i 
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owing to their deputation to military employ bptb ^uring and* for 
(.ome tithe after ,tbe wa%. This, hQweiver, gave nntaerpus civil assistant 
sm^eons p unique opportunity* of* showing ^i^eir worth as o&diating 
civil ' surgeons ; they also got ample opportunities of volunteering for 
'temporary comnqssioi^s 'in |:he • Indian hfediptyji Service. Altegelher 
17 pgrpianent and 20 temporary officers of thi§ ckass wjire aVarded ' 
temporary , commissions* ' and two offioei-s, one , permanent ' and one 
temporary, were granted commi^Bions in the luJipn Medical Sci'vice. 

*\ll 08 pitals and dispensaries. — Various extensions to t&e Calcutta 
Medical « College^ Hospital, which is now one of the largest institutions of 
its kind in the world, were undeV construction during the period. 
The chief were a special hospital for eye, ear apd throat cases, a 
tuberculosis ward,* nurses* quarters and servants’ quarterst Improve- 
ments ^ were ^ also effected in the C^ipbell Hospital. All the Govern- 
ment hospitals in Calcutta are, however, more or less over-crowded ; 
and thp establishment *of separate hospitals for incurables, convales- 
cents and infectious^ diseases began to receive attention. Tlie Dacca 
Mitford Hd.spital was reconstructed , and transfijrred^ to Government 
management. The » number^ of * hogpi^als* and dispensaries outside 
Calcutta continued to increas/s but not in proportion to the demand 
for medical assistance, a fact to which Government drew the attention 
of district boards^ who are responsible for their establishment in rural 
areas, on more than one occasion. 


* Lopar asylums. — The question of leprosy attracted public < attention 
during the period, and in r91'9 its prevalence in the City of Calcutta 
was discussed in Council on the motion of Sir Frank Cartf^r. 
Bengal this ‘disease is treated chiefly at^ thti three leper asylums-at Gobra,^ 


which is maintained by Governmept, and at’* Raniganj ’and Bankura, 
which are undey the Mission to Lepers, but ape helped by« Govern- 
ment. The arrangements in these asylums are,^ however,,, oflen^ 
inadequate and their accommodation in iilsufficient. A scheme was, 
therefore, drawn up -by the Surgeon-General, the late Major-General 
*|iobinson, in con8alt;dion witfi the Missiion to Lepers fcr the segr^ga-, 
tiou of lepers in the leper colony ^’hd land Mvas selected for ,a site^ 
in Midnapore • in, 1921. Meanwhile, the Government of Incjia "'had 
ameiideil the sta/jutory definition oP” leper in <the Leper ,Act, so as to 
itfclude a palfiper leper in any stage* of the disease ; aud this will 
facilitate the %4egre^^t\on of a large number of the afflicted. * 



‘ .CHAPti^.lX,. 


Education. 

• • • 

> • • • . • • • • 

EdueatUM! — T^e hiijtory of ^education dyrin^, the years 1917^2 is 

marked J)y, five important event^. The first was* th» viSiJ of the 
Calcutta* Univejrsity CommiBsioii to BengM in th^ years 19 W to 1919 , 
with ife coterie of distinguished members. The second was tjfe 
enactment ot tue Primary Education Act in 1919. This was* ifitro- 
duced in the le gislative Council l?y a nou-otticial member and is a 
first step titwards c(ynpulsory primary education in Bengal* * The third 
was a markedl expansion in the demand for technical and industrial 
eTlucation owing to the industrial dfvelopment of the pr<;^vinc%j, with 
the transfer of the control of such education to th^ Director of Indus- 
tries in 1920. The fourth was the transfer »of the* department bf 
education ^(excludiiig European education) to the charge of the Minis- 
ter for Education, ^Mr.^P. C. Mitter^ in January 1921 under th*b »reforms 
scheme. The fifth and last *wa^f tlje ifiaAgpration oj the Dacca Uniyer- 
sity on the 1st July 1921, a measure of the first iinport*ance as it gave 
the inhabitants of Eastern Bengal, in particular the large number 
of Muhammadans in it, an up-to-date* university which they could* 
regard as their own. It is with tlie last measure that the name of 
Lord Ronaldshay will always be associated as he was the first Chifrt- 
cellor and the details of its foundalioii {yid constitution were finally 
framed under his guidance, when the Maharajudhiraja Bahadur of 
BurAwan* was in charge of Edu(;ation, befcvre submission to the Govern- 
ment of India., • ; 

Central of efiucfttiop— Services and e8tabl|sh|nent8.i-in accordance^ 

th<4 reforms scheme of Government, the i^dnainistrative control of 
, the Education Department ^?it^l the exception of European education 
was tranfferred to the Minister in, charge of Ed^igatioii ; at *the salhie 
tjme^the l)irectoc of Public Ini^iruction wjjs appoinjed ex-^officio Deputy f* 
Secretary to the Government of Bengal ki the Education ’Department. 
\b a* result of the recoimnendatipiis of the Public^ Services Com- 
• mission, the Indian Educational Service was revised ^ind the effiders 
were classed into three branches of the service — viz,, fce adminis- 
^tratiVte, the collegiate and ill# special. Two distinct ^cadred/vere formed 
with differe'Vit* rates of pay for men and women members of the 
servicS on the basis of time-scales. Similarly, the •Bengal •Educational 
Service was also re-organised and two separate cadres were formed for^ 

men and women. A rc^organizatiOn* committee ^ was appointed by 

• • * * » ^ 
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Government to entjuire into th*o fpay and ^rospectti 6f rthe mogiberB of 
‘'the department" below* the Bengal '^EduoatiQn^ Service Ift ,the cold 
we^lhSr fif, 1920-21, a? their aalarb^B ha<l *^be«n /lettled many yearB«ago* 
aivl 'wilh'^ the reiefe^nce^to econon\ic oonditlons Which ^yere- quite diffe- 
rent from *thoBfc obtittning* no'w. The teporir recommended “a very 
Bub9t%iti^l increase of^pay;^and in }{arch 1922* orilejrs wore passed by 
Goverifmeiit op thh pay of tho teaching and irtBpecting staff. 

^ CftICUtta Univorsftys — In SoptemberclOl? the GoverfiiHf"*nt India 
ajipqinted* a CommiHsion under the chairmanship of Sir (then Mr.) 
Michae? Sadler on which Mr. «W. cW. Hornell, tho Dimeter of Public 
Instruction and Sir Ashutosh Mnkherjee, tho present Vice-CljanceKor ©f 
the DuiversLty, sat to enquire into the condition arfd prospects of the 
Calcutta University and to consider the question of a conslriictiv^^^ 
policj^ in reflation to tho questions it presented from the polvit of view 
of the needs of.mofiiorn life. Tho terms of the reference to the Com- 

c a 

mission were very comprehensive ; and their report which was 
published }x\ 191.1 tiravelled over many subjects and many branches of 
education which are not confino<l, to *Ui?iversity ihstnVotion hut have an 
imt^ortant bearing thereon. ‘ It is believed that the report will rank 
among the most important and authoritative of educational documents. 
Under, tho reforms scheme^ however, the financial responsibility for 
tho University devolved on I he Government of Bengal who were unable 
owing to the serious financial position of the province to procotMl 
during the period in the matter of the reforms advocated by the 
Commission. 

f ( r 

The DateCa University. — Tke Dacca Xi^niversity yyas inaugurated with 

effect from the 1st July 1921; apd^its court* was formally opened on 

tlKi 17th August of that year by Lord Ronaldshay, * ThV^ origin of the 
I r- I f ( 

‘University dates bacl<;. the year 1912 when the Government pf Indftr-. 
announced their intention of establishing a teaching and a residential 
Uikiversit^ at Dacca ^tp serve both a^ an example and a test ^f a new 
^•type of University and to afforti some relief to* the congested stale of 
the 'Calcutta* University. A ^committee Worked out a scheme for the 
Univer4iliy which* was generally ^sanctioneM in 1913, but owiilg to 
thc^ war *ii re^mained In abeyan«e until' J.he Calcutta University 
CommissionVexumlnod it and reported afresh. In 1919 ^heir recom- 
mendations ^'er»a duly considered by His ,^xcelloncy alid his Go'/ern-^ 
ment' and by the' GovernmcK^t of India; and an Act' (designed to 
give effect ^to them* was passed in the In^lian Legislative Oouiicil in 
1920. Tho University is a self-governing institution ; and it should 
prove of great benefit* to the Muhamnifidan population of Eastern 



Bengal though, at present, Muhammadavu are in the minority* fti* the 
Uftlveraity. ^ It coitipriees the*Dacog arlll Jaggaiinath Halls, the Moslem, 
Hall a«i(> the Law OollejEte,^and it kas* esi^blished Faculties 
Sdelice and Law. The Act &lso ^provides for the^ edtabli!hlvi^n4 of 
Faculties in M^icine aud Agricultifre^ which »it ifitended shddld 
he formed ^as^ soon jis practical^^^ Mr. P. Haft-Tog, 04,B., B.Sc., 

who was one of •the Member» of^ the Calc aUh« University Comty^sion* 
was apipyriifted the first Vice-Ohaiicellctf*. 

. * • • 

Numbers, and. expenditure , — The total number of institutions, boA 
public and private, tose from 48,3^73 at the coinmencbifiont ^f* the 
period to 53,968 at the end of 1920-21 ; but the number of pupils 
did not increase i» the same proportion, but only from >,918,432 to 
1^,945,145 oWing to the adverse economic condition^ of greater 

part of the, period and to the non-oo-operation movement^* the* affects 
of which on education have already been notioed. The total ex- 
penditure^ however, rose still more rapidly on account of the inareasbd 
cost of education, manifested in the cost of booKs and so forth and 
in the pay of teachens, from 255 lakhs in 1917-18 to 3tl9^ /hkhs in 
i 320-21 ; and, even then, the pay of a largo pro])orMon of the teaching 
staff remained to !)0 raised. About cue-sixth of the pupils are 
girls. 

. • • 

« 

Coll6dfUt6* OdUCatiOn. — During *the period the ('Hrinichael College 
jjit Rangpur and two new colleges teachipg up to what is known 
the Intermediate standard of the University courstj, one at Fari<lpor 
and th<^ other at Bagerhat, were established, though the concentra- 
tion* of students in the Calcutta collo^^es is as ifbticeab^o as ever. 
In accordance^ with* the recoinui^idatioiis of the Calcutta University 
Commission, the Dacca University tloes not admit students to jts 
fjpurses until they ha^e passed the intermeiiiatli stagt?; and it is not* 
lawful ^for the Dacca Unjv^rsity tg conduit courses or maintain 
classes for the purposes of ])repariiig simleiits for adiiiissicyi to the 
Uniyprsity, whilst no institutions *witkin a ratliuS of five miles froin^^^ 
<Yio Convocation Hall of .the University can , be affiliated to. any* 
^nivpfsity other than the « Dacca* University. . Act^irdingly . the old , 
Matriculation and Intormg<liiite clksses of the Dacca* and ,Jagannath 
colleges were boiiverted fnto independent intermediate c<^leges under 
the jontrol *ofi» a Board gf Intermediate and Secondary Education 
* which waej temporarily appointed for ^ the Dacda Unfvorsity •area. 
One yuportant duty of the Board is to conduct^ the special Islamic 
Matriculation examination aud also the Intermediate examination in 
the Islamic cour^je, whicji the Goveimment of^Iiidia have recognised 



as equivalent to».the Intermediate examination, an 'Indian •Uni- 
versity for the; purpose of the ^^adi^ission 6f students to Jihe* Islamic 
Departmipnt of the Dacca • Uhivetsity. The^ recommendatiofi •of the^ 
Calcutta ‘itniversity Commission regarding the ‘^intermediate stage of 
the University , course* wap not^ con^ne^ to, the Dacca University, 
They^„ in* fact, generally recommended 4he separation frpra the Uni-^ 
versity cij^rriculunx of * the ‘work now Covered hy the first two years 
of the present Calcutta Uniye^sity course, the * oonstiiutioil of a new 
authority ' to control Secondary and Intermediate Edubatjon and the 
establishnsent of a system of intermediate colleges, *8ome of which, 
should ' contain high school classesk The proposed ref oirm is of vital 

importance, '• ^ ' o 

• ' * 

Serampore Cotiege Acti 1918. — ^The Serampore College was fpunded 
in 181G by a band of English Eaptist Missionaries when„ Serampore 
was Danish territory, hnd was granted a Royal Charter by the King 
of Dermark in 1827 \^hich authorised the college authorities ^ to confer 
degrees in science. On the transfer of Serampore to the British 
Governftieiit in 1845, it was laid d«rwn in the treatj’' of purchase that 
the,, rights and immunities granted to the college by the charter 
should not be interfered wRh, but should remain in force in the same 
mtinner as if they had been obtained by a charter from the British 
Government, subject to the g^neral^ law of British Indi,a, For some 
time past the college authorities had been desirous of making the 
college a centre for theological instruction and of granting theological 
degrees on students of alb Christian churches ; they also desired to 
grant degrees in other branches of knowledge. The Serampore College 
Act, 1918 *\B. C, IV of 1918y was accordingly pqi.ssed in the year of 
its centenary enabling them to jgrant these degrees subject to certain 
safeguards; it also makes certain changes in. the 6bnrftitutiQn of the 
college, 

^Secondary education. — A scheme for the improvement of second- 
.fLty education in the province whicVi had been engaging the atten- 
tion of the authorities for riiany years w^s sanctioned in 1919 an(i 
given effect t^o in 1920. The result? was te transfer the head-msjsters^ 
of Government High schools to tb,e Bengal Educational Service, and 
to classify t^he other teachers in Government Middle English and 
High schools,, as English teachers and vernacular toacters in, ^ the 
Subordinate iildaoavtonal Service. It was soon seen thlit ;.this latter 
arrangement was iifisatisfactory in view of the rise in the ccjst of 
living, and therefore the re-organization Committee to which a refer- 
ence has already been, made was ^ippointed to examine this question. 

r 



It ifi sigjfiflcant the numbers of Middle ^Vernacular schools 

decreased .considerabix dftring th,^ period as ^lere ifi» no denfand for*' 
a purelj- vernacular education; Sdhie* progress was made ^»«th% in- 
troS actio 11 of manuaf training classes, where M^eaviog* ‘^gftpptotry, * 
suiithy# bamboo and Cjjne-w^ork, taitoiang^and*r^0-m|iking are taught/ 
•In theT[)revi^U0 adininistratioi> a* residential school had*been ostyj^shed * 
at Hastin]^ Hoftse, .Calcutta,* as an expbrirA^ntal measui;e €dr (he 
educitk^ft bf Indian i)t)ys of the \freallbie^r classes. This^ oftet? referred 
to as the of Bengal, wa« not however popular and was closed’ 

down at the end of 1920. % 

Primary education for boys/ — There? are over 35,000 primary schools 
♦or boys ^ittended by over a million pupils; and, the expenditure both 
from public^and private sources on primary educatif^n for* boys exceeds 
forty takhs of rupees. Of these schools more than thre^-fourths 
receive softie individually small grants from /Government and district 
boards, and about one-eleventh have been buijt up 4)y public fuuds 
and are ^managed by district boards and, in a few cases, by munici- 
palities. The (hree-fourths have come into existence in a» l^phazard 
fashion, but the* large majority of^ the district aboard schools were 
established scientifically under the “panctiayati union scheme. 'This 
scheme aims at gradually providing every panchayati union with, a 
lower primary school of an improved, type to be managed and main«- 
tained by tile district board. It* was initiated by the late Govern- 
ment of Eastern Bengal and Assam, and^ after the constitution of 
Bengal Presidency, it was decided to extend the ^system to Western 
Bengal, but it had to be suspended in the year 1914-15 owing to the 
fiftanciai stringency caused by the war.^ It was revived, Jiowever, in 
*the year 1918 with’ the help* of a grant from the Government of 
India. , ^ • ’ , 

'1>rimary Education* Act, 1919.— An important potential advance in 
primary educaticfti was made, by 4he enactment in February 1919 
of the Bengal Primary Education Act, 1919^ (B. C. IV » of liVl9), 
which was introduced ^ in the^ Legislative Council by Babu Surendrar* 
Vath Roy. A slight amendment was^ ’made to’ it subsequently ’by 
-•the ..Bengal Primary Edncatioh ^ (Amendment) Act,^ 1922 (B. C.* 

Ill of 1921). The object, of the 4 )rincipal Act is to' ^ extend primary 
education amongst the masses of ^ the people in all munipipalities and 
othcT selec^edj areas in jBengal. The Act effects thjj| by making 
’ provision fhe first place for the priqiary education of all feliiidren 
betwseu six and eleven desirous of attending school under a volun- 
tary system,' and subsequently for the primary education of all boys 
between six and ten .under a , compulsory , system. The Act aliJb 



gives* 0ower to levjr an ecluGat|jon oess as a resource for » volu4t.ary 
*fducBtian as woll^as for compulior^^ odusatkin. .In < accor danse with 
WiB of the Act, .th|^ municipalities were then called «uppn to 

submit to« Government certain statistics* and V^stiuiates for the tftcthn- 
aioil ' oC primary educaticu. Bubsequeutly, Mr. E. liis#, au officer of 
’the Indiap Edupatioual' Service, was pjfa^e'd on' special duty t» work, 
put a 'practical pro|;i:raiiiipc, of expaustour.and improvement an urban 
and rural, areaft. In his report .. detailed scliemes for 85 mauusipalities 

C * *> 

and 23 an^on boatds twere worked out.^ Government n^ade an offer 
of half tlp3 capital and half the recurring cost, but in December 
1921 only UVo * muiiicipalitios had accepted the Offer. Jtfunicipalities 
hesitated to commit themselves, to any large expenditure ; ^ the 
main difficulty was ' the levying of the educatioru cess wHich is au 
essential feature of^the scheme. On the other hand both Goverjurneht 
and thvi Corporation have approved a scheme for tlie iuiprovmnent of 
primary education if (J&lcutta at a capital cost of 2()| lakhs and an 
ultimate recurring cost of 41 lakhs which is now in process of 
introduction. That a great deal remains to be done for primary 
education in Bengal Miiay be gathered from theo following words 4d* 
the pireotor of Public Instruction : — r 

« 

“The condition of primary education in Bengal continues to be 
had and the out-look is depressing. The worst feature is the fact 

that the primary school teacher does not get a living wage. Hence 

a j^not inconsiderable number of primary schools are mere make- 
believes. Children are collected in them to be seen by tluS insj)ect- 

ing officers of the Education Department but ordinarily the teachers 

devote the bulk of their time to supplementary or mure, lucrative 
avocations. Then the facilities for .♦raining primary school teachers 
are ^ inadequate, whilst many of Che older schools, (^pe^ually those in 
West Bengal, arc hopehiss^y inefficient.” * ^ , 

In fact the average Mucome, of a * primary school teaciier is 
much belov/ that of a day-labourer, though much use was made of 
i;pbveutions during the period ito false the pay of teachers" in j^his 
class of institutions. " ^ 

Muhammaflkn education. — Muharmmadan education was continued 
on the 'lines initiated in the previous admimstratiori. Tfie peculiarity 
of Muhamimlfdaii education is that, whereas a proper proportion of 
Moslem tboys l.ltend^ithe primary schools and maktahs (pqrel^ MulAim- 
madan primary schools) they ‘are largely outnumbered in the other 
grades of e^^ucation.* In Order to reintjdy this, orders ^ere issued 
assigning a minimum percentage of i^laoes to qualified Muhammadan 

C • r 
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studettts in» 0 OT«rt^ent schools and coUeges, but the reports dh*hot 
indicate «n^ st^khng- inox^^e as^a rSsnlt of this c^eMure. On the, 
other baifd the number ai ]^upils atteudiug* the purely Muh^hupadao. ‘ 
highibr* grade institutliTns of faiadfasas steadily increased * wwinf^ io 
the ' in^oduoUoif of the reformed tuf^drasa oourSe which embri^es ■ 
both religihos and, secular iii§ituiction. In ce>^ain district^ >s^ecial 
sub-inspeolers wtare aj>pointed* for the inspentk>n 9 ! mahta&s ,eKcla> 
sively. .Since 1918-19 • aided maldahs ,in district boaiTI areas have 
been in receipt of grants 50 per cent, in exceso of the grdntls given 
to ordinary primary schools. ^ ^ 

Sanskrit — The teaching iof Sanskrit is carried ^ on in 

numerous tols on the indigenous system and at the Sanskrit College 
in Calcutta on modern line.-^. In 1918 the existing Sanskrit Exainin- 
^tion Board was replaced by an organization called the Calcutta 
Sanskrit Association, which comprised a large deliberative Convocation 
consisting of 450. pandits for Bengal and 50 pandits^ foi; Assam and a 
council, to conduct e?caminations and award titles. 

Education of giris and women.— There was a distinct ^vance 
dqrlng the period *in tte ef>uca‘tion c€ girls and women, particularly 
amongst the Muhammadan community, ^'This is largely to be attri- 
buted to the attractive nature of the maktah curriculum, which 
includes the teaching of the Koran aij^d the ritual of Islam. 'Much, 
has yet to he ilone in the mattvr of increased outturn of trained 
women teachers and the provision of ^decent school-houses witb 
quarters fbr mistresses. Though social and domestic prejudices are 
still factors in the situation, speaking generally, the demand especially 

for aBecondary education exceeds the supply. 

• ^ ' 

Education of special classes. — A; noticeable feature of the period 

was the ^^rowii.’g , desire for education amongst the backward classes, 
5m [)articular amongst the Naraasudra community, where it was very' 
keen. The Society for th« 'ImproviJ^ment of the Backward classes 
maintains a number of institutions for the edi\cation of the various 
pooror communities and sects to encourage their educational activities’* 
(government sanctioned ^an annual gran,t. A 8ch»?me for the improve- 
♦ment* and expansion of education aiqongst the Sonthdls im the 'district 
of Dinajpur was sanctioited by (Government on the Hubs already 

introduced in Ihe Eurdwan Division. ? 

• * 

» Ttehnidfll Jimd Industrial' education.— Owing to^ixo inrlustried deve- 
lopment of the country the number of students in technical and 
industrial scjiools increased, in particular in^the mechanical, electrical 
^nd mining engineering courses at the Bengal Engineering College si, 

* * j _ 
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Sibptir! The Ahs^nullah Schoel of Engineering at Qaoca livas improved 
< and removed ^o, the Jbnilding f^roq^rly fteeffl a^ 'the* Seoretariftt Press ; 
the*' old \overseers class, cessed' to* exist ai^l fee survey classef attached 
to W weie're-opei^d. The engineering classes St these institutions* are 
' Very popular. ,It fias Recently . b#en decided that the Bengal E*igineer- 
ing, Qdllfge will concentrate on the training of engineers^and that the , 
trainlirg ,of subordindtrs 'drill accordin^jly be ^eft ft) the Ahsanullah 
School of Engineering. Only these two institutions now rdtuejn under 
' ^he control of the 'Director of Publir Instruction, fdr ^n t^e form- 
ation of fhe Industries Department in 1920 all other tpchnical and 
industrial institutions were transferred to the control, of the Director 
of Industries. The Government Weaving Institute at Serainpore w^s 
SO popular .that annually numbers of applications £or admission had to 
be rejected. In the first year there were only five w*^avingf schoojs 
at odtlyin^ centres, but at the erid of the period there were six such 
schools as well ^s seVen peripatetic weaving schools under the Principal 
of thb Institute, all doing satisfactory work ; the weaving expert 
(now called the Superintendent of Textile Demonstration) has also 
done a good deal in the intrpdubli^n (^if imfprovbd handloon»s and 
weaving machinery and in the demonstration of maiiipuhitiug processes 
amongst weavers. * 

The improve? inent of minKig education in the coal-fields has been ^ 
under discussion for a long time. It was originally proposed that the 

tSst of the scheme should be shared between this Government and the 

« 

Government of Eihar and . Orissa and the mining interests. The 
Government of Bengal have now decided to' proceed with that part of 
the scheme affecting this province; the mining interests will contri- 
bute to the cost of the scheme and the balance will be borne by 
Governinenl. Some progress has been made in the^yeeossary buildings 
' and it is contemplated ^t'hat the classes will begin in the latter ha)f 
1922. The Government Comnrercial Ifisi^itute in ‘^Calcutta began to 
attract gt'aduates and Muhammadans, very few of whom had pre- 
^ viously sought admission to th‘e institi^tion ; dtnd the^numbers attend- 
ing *'the institute hawe increased largely. , The proposal for the 
Caloutt^ Tecknicsfl School has aljjeady beeU mentioned in connoctioA 
with jndiisfcries^ 

Training^ of teachers. — There ‘were at the commencement of 
iha ^period Vwo q»lleges for the training of English^ t($achers for* 
secondary schools, six normdl schools for the training or vernacular 
teachers and 119 ffuru, ihuallim and special training scl^ools. \t had 
^•for some time been recognised that the facilities provided by these 
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guTW^ aud ^iialliixib gaining sohooU training tochers of prldiiary 
6choolB wei;e inadequate; *ancl a csemprehensive ^cheuc^ was, 

^drawn*u^ in order tq improve •th^ qtiality, and incieane 
supply of trained teasers by the provision of ^t^ru-trainin% ^cIJgoIs 
of an improved type ip cei^ra^ places^* Tihis sc^ieme, wa» sanctioned * 
tn 1919* and^some •progress was^made towards the e«tabliskifie]^ of 
the improved ty^e of, school. *• The Calciftta •Cniv^rsitj Cpmftiission 
recomnJ€i;id6d impcrt|dit ohango^ in • ^he organization and oarri- 

culiim ,of tM training colleges, the latter being considered ^ ' 
too theoreticial. 

• 

European Iducation- -European^ education is a reserved subject 
and has n«t been transferred to the Minister in* charge Educa- 

tion. Though the general condition of European pschools is satis- 
factory, the great increase in pricgs has seriously hit^them^ and 
there is grave difficulty in maintaining institutioi:^s in efficiency on 
their present incomes. None of the schools have Any capital to 
fall back 'upon and building improvements and ^extensions are in 
many cases vitallj" ainl urgently ^necessary. In January •IftM. the 
whole question of Europeaft Elementary ^education was discussed at 
a conference and certain important Ijnes of development were 
discussed. A muuifioient donation of ten lakhs, intended mainly 
for the progress of education among the domiciled community was* 
received from* an European citizen of Calcutta, and in 1919 a trust 
l;und was created for it and a scheme of management was dravfm 
up. The* Trust, called the Sussex Trust,^ provide^^ Uiter alia for 
the creation of a number of scholarships for Pliiropean and Anglo- 
Jiiflihn iToys and girls for both general ^and profeAbional ^education, 

either in India or Aie United Ktogdpm. 

• • • • 

Indian •art.— li *was owing to the initiative^ of Lprd Ronaldsbay 
;i!at* the^ society for the Promotion of Oriental Arts was, with the help 
of a grant from Government, reconstructed in the year 1919 with 
the objeqt of forming in Calcutt£^ a centre of Jydian culture. He 
eJbo pursued hia endeavours foster tlje indigenous arts by hold-^ 
ing salons at Government House,* Calcutta. The first, which wab 
held 111 December 1919 was devotgei# to painting ; the scfcond Jield m 
December 1920 to Indian^tnusic ; aeid the third, whiQh was held 'in 
January 192^, to Indian drama. ^ • 

• • • *• 

» Registraficwi , — ^The RegiAtration Department isf* now^ und#r» fhe 

control of the Minister for Education, There were some remarkable 
fluctuations in the statistics relating to it which reflected* both good 
SMud bad harvests and high pricei^. The number of documents# 
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rcigii^yed rose fr<>m 17} lakh's^ in 1916 to ove^ ff20| lakhs ift the 
' year 1920, and> the*- gross reoeipte of* tfce < department , from over 
2pi' hiiths to over 37 } “ lakhd ^ in ^ the ‘ same years. * In the^ 
ytml 1'95[7 there *- was a slight decrease followed in 1918 by a very 
‘ sabstantial *£811 rwh'iqh 'has, been* attr|ba/:ed i (0 the 'improvement of 
the, material 6onditiun of the agffciiitarists brought ^boat" by th^ 
bounti'fulr harvest “of ‘1917-lS. There Hvis a marked increhse in 1919 
which Heas generally attriUn^ed to the bad hj^rvest of 1918*19 and 
V> high prices, followed by another marked increase •inr 192<1 again 
attributed* by , some officers to economic difficulties onr account of 
high prices and by others I'ihe fact that the agriculturists had 
received high prices for their produce and, therefore, ^ had ' more 
money to spend on property. The (expenditure ‘'on the departn^ent 
increased from 10} lakhs in 1916 to 13i lakhs in 19G0, and 
is largely ‘ accounted for by tlie general increase in srlaries. In 
tl?e year 1919 < an‘ experiment was made in the five districts of 
Midnapore, Murshidabad, Diiiajpur, Myinenningh and Chittagong, on 
the linesc in forde in the Madras Presidency of appointing district 
registrars from the department jto pevfor\n thS wbrk done by the 
district officers as registrar/' The question of its discontinuance was, 
however, under consideration at the end of the period as it had 
, not been very successful. ^ Most rural registration offices still 
continue to be 'housed in unsuitable hired buildings, r 

« ' In 1918 with a view to improving the administration of the Bengal 
Muhammadan Ma^rriages and Divorces Registration Act, 1876, fresh 
rules were framed under the Act and Muhammadan advisory com- 
mittees were set lip in each district outside Calcutta to assist the district 
registrar in selecting candidates for the post of Muhammadan registrar. 
The Permanent Committee was ‘used for this purppse,^ in Calcutta, to 
> advise the In^ector-Geiteral of Registration on sach geijeral qu^- 
tions as might be' reVerred tp it avd^ to assist* in conducting the^ 
departmejrital e:tamination of Mnhammadan registrars. There was' 
, a notable increase' *in the nnmbbr of cernmonies registeVed from 
' 65,126 in 1917 to *7^,469 itt 1920 attributed partly ‘to the growiilg 
popularity of the Act, and partl^r to the ‘establishment of< pffice{) 
within' ea^iy reach of registrants.’ • * 

Views o( Lord Ronaldshay on Indian education.— Lbrd Ronaidshay 
visited almoist every college in the province and liad oepasion 
to dcfilress ^many " educational bodies during the five** y^.ars of his* 
administration. Hq was^ struck by the quiet responsivenesp and 
patient Indiistry of Bengali students, but as a well-wisher,* he inculcated 
"the necessity of the pultivation, qf a critical facnliy to bear updh 



their* undeFtakln^fl^s^ a check upon the itnpalsive en^usiasm which led 
them ae/Ide, to support, sifch* unffrtiyiate movgmeuta^as the ^ou^co*-* 
operatipoif movement. In system t>f fidueaticjn itself there ^are*two 
mam respects in whiclf he desired ta see a change, ^hese are^escnbed 
in the following* words ^which he u^feed in-hi# sj)?ecl^ at.thC' Annual 
Convocation ^ of th^ Calcutta jfmiversity on the 34th •Marche : — 

• *. • •** 

** I dps^re to see^ education ^iven a more practical tiftp. More 

facilities* provijjed fo^ vocational training, less exclusive concentration , 
upon p*urely literary courses. ^ think there are some grounds fdr 
the contenfion that* we have devoted ourselves too •exclusirel^ to 
letters and the law ; that it is time that medicine came into its 
own and that engineering, mining, architecture, agriculture^ commerce 
anG industry had their turn. At the same time #1 would utter a 
word of caution. There is some dpnger of the phrase vos^tional 
education ’’^becoming a fetish. Those vrho see in a panacea for all 
our educatioi>al ills are likely to experience radd awakeuipg. "A 
liberal education in Arts and Science is by far ^the soundest pre- 
paration for life ^in t^e case of Jhe vast majority of thocrtj mpiring 
tff an University educatiSn. •Vocaftoual training should take its 
proper place in the educational system. * But its proper place, so far 
as the majority is concerned, is before rather than after the University 
standard has been reached, in the • schools and the loterinediate* 
colleges whict, in due course, I liope to see estiblished. The func- 
tion of the University in the matter of •vocational educati ni is •k) 
provide specialised courses for the training of experts ; and if dis- 
appointment is to be avoided it must be borne in mind that the 
^peningd for experts, except, ii\ the case ^ of medicine and# engineer- 
ing, are striqtly limited^ In tlJb st^cond place, I desire to see the 
whole system giveai a more specific. illy Indian orientation. A system 
tfcat produced not llidians, but imitation •Europeans, would stanch 
self-oomle rimed, t do not ^iij^gest that the existing system does that. 

' How could I with the object-lesson before me, of the numbers^ of 
emii^eiit* Indians wliiclf it has produced ? But f confess that in th^v^ 
past, at any rate, it haye had^^ tendency in that directiep.’ 

•The.^atem of higher education^has undoubtedly ^eei^ too • greatly 
divorced from the peculiar genius*, the ancient tradition, the mod^ of 
thought and fhe daily ifves of those whom it has soagl^ to educatp. 
It n^y be adfled that the^ jecommendations of the^Calcu^a University 
Commission "^ire in part designed to .bring aboul changes in* these 
two tlirectlons, viz,, by developing vocational courses and. by giving 
tfO the whole system a more specifically Indian orientation.’’ 
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. AAfioulture. 

fka!p6 of oSiapter. — This chapter /deals with Agricultt^re, Co-opera^ 
tive 'Societies, Fisherife», the Veterinary Department^ and the depart- 
ment of Excise and Salt wli^ich were in the ye^r 1921 transferred to 
the Minister for Agribulture and Public Works, The Hon’blefNawab Syed 
Nawab Ali Chaudhuri, under the reforms scheme. Before that Excise 
and Salt had been dealt with by« the Finance Member of Council 
and the other subjects by the Revenue Member. ^ ' • 

Alfriculturo. — fn an important resolution which w^s issued • in 
1919 by Government on the policy of the Agricultural Department 

it was stated that they were aiming at the solution of twb problems : 

( 

tho firot was the proviji^ion of the best obtainable seed for any type 
of agricultural produce, and the second the creation of an agency for 
its distribution. The research work of the department, which includes 
the investigation of the best <k:ind •of ’seed, was* conducted at the 
Dadca Agricultural Station, which is the headquarters of the chemical, 
botanical and fibre sections, whilst there is a smaller investigating 
.centre' in West Bengal at Ch|nsura. Unfortunately, though research 
work was carried on in the chemical section, the chemical expert 
yas on deputation to the United Provinces for the greater part of 
the period ; but the expert staff was strengthened in 1920 by the 
addition of a second economic botanist. Much activity was displayed 
in both the botanical and fibre sections under Messrs. Hoctor ‘-ieiid 
Finlow, respectively. The discoveryi of the now * well-known races of 
Kakya Bombai jute and /ndrasdti^winter rice, belongs. to the previous 
.administration. * These' races are very popular arid the 'cultivato^ 
appreciate the fact that' they produce far more than the locttl varie- ' 
ties. But,, during the present period three other varieties of jute have ■ 
been discovered which are better than Kaky ifBombai. Two*- of these 
• are called R-85 and ^ D-154, ‘Arhich are "strains of the Kakya Bombai 
race, -but are i{umune from thev diseasje bf chlorosis and' havet 
proved ' ali,ghlly better yielders. * The first is suitable to < Eastern 
Bengal and the* second to Northern Bengal'; both are in demand. 
The third is Chinsura Green, whiclf is suitable to Wetitern Bengal 

a- ‘ ' C 

and .ia popilar on account of its exdeptional yiehhnp capacity.* 
Kataktara\ a heavy yielding' variety of autumn rice, belongs ^o the 
period, whilst investigations into various other kinds of ripe were also 
made. A kind of sugarcane called the yellow tannv,yariety was found, 



which ^stan^s out i^e-einineatly as the oae best suited to the varying 
conditions pt Bengal, lyid^ &efini |0 t^age was reached ^in the selection i 
of the <>eSt rahi pulses aiill oilseeds, fnay be^ added that definite 
stage was also reached in the cattle-breeding operations af the Bang- 
pur cattle farm, •and that in J.921 the* fijrat batch ol^ 12,halfrbred HfsW 
hulls v^s sent ottt e.nd stationed at various *farms 4 tnd wetbj*inary 
dispensaries in Nort^ Bengalf On accotlmt • df th© publico eifterest 
aroused in ^cotton by ^tbe high pride of cl^th, certain experiments were 
also mjde jn •cotton, but so /ar they do not indicate that tftis croj) 
is suited tQ the climate of Bengal except in the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts. Moreover, a *cotton survey J»as J) 0 en started as a result •of the 
r^conamendations of the Indian Cotton Committee. All this is re- 
presentative of the t^ery valuable work done >n the researcji* branch of 
tjie department. But it is not generally understood fkiat this investiga- 
tion and r^^earch requires great patience and systematic >\nrk *(^er a 
number of years, and, for that reason, the department used to be the 
subject of much criticism from uninformed persons iinpatieht for 
results, • 

• ;.-1l 

. Farms and seed ^istributien. — the poiic:; of Goyemment to 

establish a <lemonstration and seed farm* in each district, at the*rate 

of two or three a year, for the dual purpose of adjusting the results 

of scientific iivvestigations at the cei^tral research stations tO local 

conditions ahd of taking up the study of purely local problems. 

During the period they were being esti|l)lished at Barisal, Pabuji, 

Suri, Bank lira, Faridpur, Murshidabad, Jalpaiguri ^and Rangamati in 

the Chittagong Hill Tracts, whilst work was actually started on the 

faSms at Bariaal and Pabna. A private farm at GhDsaba was handed 
m • • • • 

over to the charge of the department by Sir Daniel Hamilton. Seed- 

stores were hJ^o established by Gf)verriment at every district head- 
quarters knd in *soni<^ subdivisions for the sale • of approved seed and 
agricultural impletneiits, it being left to privatk efifort to establish seed- 
stores for smaller areas. In 1921, however, Mr. G. Evans, tl^e Director 
of Agrifiulture, in view of the relnarkable and •ekpauding demand fo^ 
departmental seed, drew a scheme •for utiyisfing private agenoiefif 

» more •extensively for the .propagntiou and distribution of such seed. 

* 0 # - 
The ceAtral stations will ^upply rfbed to the district farm^ These in 

turn will distfibute it to* private farms established throng the agency 

of private ptojirietors, Gov^rumeift and Wards’ estates and co-operative 

agricultural jussociations, w*here the seed will bd* pro|feigate(> • f or a 

furtljpr period before distribution to the cultivators. Satisfactory 

progress has already been made in the worting of these plhivgte farms, 

•and the scheme seems to offer soop^ for future development. • 
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A^OHltunil afisoeiatkms.-^l’robably the mpst strikiiig develop- 
< ment 6f the period ir the directi« a of t‘be .creatioa of an agency 
for ‘ tbt. '<listribation of th# best £btainablt3 seed 'was the inangdlration, , 

t * » 

and' th^ rapid increase in the numbers, of non-ofBcial agrricultural 
socieiti^B limited to ^ very , small are^s ,and , composed of practical 
agri(^tdturists really interested in local *^a«^ricultural improv^jn^nt. Lorcf 
Bonatii^htvyy though he * did not aotualljf inaugurate (he system which 
started in the district of Bl^^bhum on the line,s of similar'' conti* 
Rental ' societies, did a great deal to foster the gi’owdh of such 
associationj of which there are now over 300 in existence. The 
functions of such associationg of* agriculturists are too test and ad- 
judicate on improvements suggested to them by the i^gricultur&l 
Department,., to discuss tiieir successes and failures with each other 
and to bring their needs to the notice of the Agricultural Department i 
by th\s metms the associations serve as a much needed link between 
Go^verument an(J the people. In 1921 it was decided in the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Public Works that such societies should, in future, 
be organi^d as far as possible on a co-operative basib. They will 
therefore not only engage in suqji actij^itie3 as the s'upply of seed anjd 
mairare to members, but will also be in a position to un<lertake 
the more complicated form of agricultural improvement such as 
irrigation and drainage projects and the joint purchase and sale of 
agricultural machinery. 

— The increasing activities of the department have naturally 
led to an increase in the executive staff. Whilst there 'Srere only 
two Deputy Directors in existence at the beginning of the period, 
posts for five such officers, one for each division, have now bstf>n 
sanctioned ; a district agricultural ^officer was 'appointed in every 
district and some progress was 'inude towards the ^appointment of a 
demonstrator in' every' tbana in the province. ^ * ‘ ^ 

A^iCUltural aducation. — Agricultural *'*edncation ^as also taken up 
durjng thb period. Two agricultural vernacular schools were opened 
'’^t Dacca and Chinsura, but in view of their costliness, ^ they have been 
dortverted imo secondary agricultural schools ^ and a scheme for 
. cbfaper^type ^ of ^school for elementary agricnltural education * came ' 
undfr the tfonsideratiou of Governpient. M'*anwhile, in respoiise to a 
pppnlar dem^'nd' for higher agricultural education at %n iuatitutiou 
belonging to ihe province, a scheme for i the establiahrnent of^ an 
agricnhtiral ^hstituce at Dacca on the fines recommtodfdd by the 
Calcutta University Commission acting on the advice of Mr. S. Miiygan, 
at that time*’ the Director of Agriculture in Bengal, which would be 
devoted to the technicaj and prar^tipal training of persons who had' 



#ec^iv^d« % good tbeoretio^ • and scientific education^ was 
sanctioned by Qovemment. Ncf work could, •however, be started oft? 

« "i * ^ 

.oaildiugs for the iiistitu^ owing to the •financial st^n|;Aef . , 

Snieutture^ — As a result of the report on tbe silk in<fus^; in* 
India* bj Mr. Lefro^, thi% s^ricultutal .hr^ncli of • the* agricnlturol, 
departmfoit,, was •entirely re^ofganized and placed tinder 'a'tQepi^ty 
Director* of Sericulture with* a view to cduflteract thg dimiifVition • of 
silk {Isoduction, to .organtze the brailoh properly ^nd to^ co-ordinate 
its aotivitihs.* A second Supdtintendent of Sericulture and a Serionl- 
tnral Research expert were appointed. There was a iq|irj!:e€ disa|>pear- 
ance during»the period of the r#luctttnce of the silkworm rearer to 
•tak6 Gojernmeiit seed^ despite the ‘fact that it is not yet entirely 
disease free^ ; and *n the end the demand gfeatly exceeded the Aipply. 

• Witter hyaointli , — That there has been a considerable extension of 
the wat€# hyacinth within recent years in Bengal is V matter of 
common knowledge. This is a most dangerotjp pest ^wliich grows 
extends extremely rapidly in wells, ponds, rivers, chaniiels, and in fact 
wherever water is available ; it is a danger to *both nawg^tjon and 
cultivation. The best methods o? clicking its spread were, therefore, ^ 
under the consideration of the Agricultural Department. Succ'essful 
experiments were made of its utility for the extraction of potash, and 
in 1921 Government appointed a committee of ofiicials and uon^ofSciaiJs 
under the chairmanship of Sir ^agadis Chandra Bose to consider the 
whole matter and make practical proposals for eradicating the pe|t. 

ftttitllde of Lord Ronaldsbay. — Lord^ Ronaldshjiy addressed several 
meetings connected with agriculture and in 1920 inaugurated the Board 
of* the* Bengal Agricultural Department^ an officisfi advisory body on 
agricultural problems peculiar tew Bengal. In 1921 steps were taken to 
secure the r<ipr^entation of th« non-official element on it. .His 
^l 3 tcellency took* a keen interest in the department for he recognisod 
that ^g^icultu^e •was an indnstry with which the lives of the vast 
majority of the proper of Bengal were indissolubly bottfid upland 
thejefore that the proper develoiftneni of the department was a mattg^ 
^of considerable moment. 'therefore, lost no pj^portnnity of poiut^h); 
out, •vyhat the department had* done and of detfetading it against, 
uninftfimed criticism. Rjs view’olf the department may .be ' ^atl^ered 
from his ex|iteS8ion of opinion that the Minister, on whi||m the control 
of ^he deptirtanent devolyed in *1921, would have charge of a depart- 
ment whi^h^had achieved results of solid and •perms&ent frartli to 
the deeming cultivators of the soil, and an organization proved by 
experience «to be best fitted to the requirements of BeugaT and capable 
*o£ steady expansion as time and ^cy cumstanc^s might demand. • 
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Co%peratlV0 SMieties. — Lortl ^onaldshay alBO^ attached* tixin^ense 
'fiiiportarfce to th/5 * oo-opsrative m^vedaent becaiise it* was capable of 
playiiig •an:^ important part \ri lhe*broad^ sehe^ue of policy wfeicfa he 
' had ^ado}jte%[ as the guiding principle of his administration, and which > 
he concisely <3umta^d pp*, when ^ddresspig^^the provincial Co-operative 
Oonfeirence held •in in one pl;|fa9e as the promo tj^pn ot the 

welfare' fj:he people. ^Tn *'eVery directidn a remarkafele development 
took place** in the period; in th^ •expansion of the number ot Societies 
an^ members ; in the ‘extension of the aaovement in reSpotise to the 
indust^rial a^wak^ning from credit to non-credit and non-agricultural 
societiee ; in the detailed technique cf the working of the* department ; 
in the; interest taken by the gerferal public in the movement and in* 
the ntpral, economic and Social progress of the peo*ple affected by ij. 
On the 30th June 1917 there were 3,0H6 societies with a membership , 
of nearly 150,000 and a working capital of over ISl lakhs, 

whilst on the 30/.h June 1921 the number of societies had increased 

* by more than double to 6,366 with a membership of nearly. 250,000 

and a ^,worJcing capital of over 333 lakhs. This is a notable 

advance and it is npt by any ^ n^^ans ijaerely an^ adi^ance on paper. ^ 

Mf. J. T. Donovan, I.C.S., was in charge ot the department as 

Registrar for the greater part of the period and he has been congratu- 

lated by Government for the gr,eat stride the movement made during 
his tenure of office. * • 

^types of new societies.* — One of the most important , societies 
formed in the periPd was t‘he f^rovincial Bank, or more correctly, 
s, the Provincial Co-operative Federation, Limited, which was form^ed 
in 1918 with the objects of keeping the money of its affiliated societies 
employed all the year round by ;the utilisation of their surplus and 
of Assisting its members, who are central banks^ arfd* other isocieties, 
in other ways. These objects have been achieved. It has fojlowed^ 
a careful and cautious policy and tliis has enabled it to retain the 
confidence ‘of the depppitors ; in the .year ending the 30th Juve 1921 

'> *■ it 

tto less than five lakhs of ruijees were r,eceived in deposits from 'the , 
public* though its ratefl are sonretimes less ‘indt never more than the 
*rat6B off4i*«d b^ Government and public bodies. 

' c I . 

* One of th^ mbst successful societies was the Naogaon* G^a/i^a .Culti- 
vators’ Co-operative Society, Limited, iVi the (^istrict of R^shahi, which 
was 'floated inV 1917»r* The object of this solsiety was to c^ii^inate the 

‘ middlemen between Government and the ganja cultivators, so ,^Jihat 
the profits m*ade by the former should go to the, latter. Government 
gcranted to the society the monogply of trading in ganja and bhang. * 



Its • ^ctivlfties ha«re^ been extended the « direotion of a lar|p6 co- 
operative^ store, *a printing prest, the erecticvi of^a^ new diSpensary** 
a demonstration farm, Jihe^ erectioif of s(9hooJs, the relief pf«» distress, 
and town improvement. In fact, it makes a bid on the*g^oilnd of* 
efficiency and financial st^biyty to mor\epofts^ the •local self-go verii-^ 
ment •of t^e gamja mahals. • f ^ has certainly opened up « era 

of prosperity fJr the jgya^iya^cultivators oi^ Kaogasn ; in ijs irst year 
it mad® ^ profit of* over* five lakhs ‘of rupees, la 1921, hbwQver, it 
passed thioiffeh a severe crisis owing to an 'attempt to spread fhe 
hou-co-opegpation movement in the area. This failed, but internal 
dissension, f§r which the agitators were to some extent responsible, 
•considerably hampered the development of its work. There is now, 
however, every i^ason* to believe that ths society will* contiifue its 
^ former prosperous career. 

♦ • • 

The S^xt society which deserves mention is the agricultural supply 

and sale society of the colonists of Khepapara fti the d^trict of 

BakargaYij. Their dealings in rice have been so^ successful that they 

built a granary for storing rice^which they had hitherto •besap* forced 

^o sell at a sacrifice for Aranff of sl^)^age room; .they also decided to« 

• • 
purchase machinery for husking purposes. 

During the period, in particular in the years 1920 and 1921, there 
was a marked increase owing to tl/e prevalent lygh prices in the 
number of co-operative stores for the purchase and sale of general 
■ necessaries. They came into existence •with the sole idea of un'fer- 
selling traders who were believed to be^ profiteering. Unfortunately, 
however, they were organised by men with little or no business 
, ^perience and, therefore, owjng to bad* management, etc., •out of more 
than one hundred of suish sociefies |iot more than ten were successful 
and not^ inorcr y^n four justified their existence. As an example of 
♦sifoh a successful society the Burirhat co-operative village store may 
be mentioned. I'his exercisefd an important influence on prices in the 

neighbouring markets where it opened stalls. • 

* • * • 

Amongst industrial sociefies the m^t impqrfcant was the Bankura 
Industrial Co-operative Union wihich was established originally in^the^ 
year 1918 and which was used* Vith advantage to afircp*d 'relief by 
giving employment to vfeavers during the famine in'Baj^kura in 1919.' 
Oovernmeift gave a guarjEtntee (Tf a quarter of a lakh of rupees, but 
the* guarqnfjge was not dil^awii upon. On the cfwitrar^ a profit* was 
ma^e and 500 families of weavers were kept off the relief works. 
By this n^ans a considerable stimulus was given to* t^ie weaving 
• industry in the district of Bankura^ and, incidentally, better cloth •is 
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now ■^^oven than tl^ wea^vers co^ci .have attempt^ #to^ mahsa two^ or 
t^iree ye&rs ago. « • 

' f 

oompVete the description it is ne'cessary Co mention the inilk 
pocidties near Calcuttu^ which howe^rer suffered an eclipae temporaiily; 
the suooes^ful Calcutta*^ Oredit Societies/ wViich ^afford great a^ssistance 
to' midcye-class employ«.e/9 .Ik Calcutta of^ces, and the formation of 
irrigation K and auti-malarial so^jiejiies. ‘ For a^ timo a special officer was 
aj^pointed th deal \vith industrial societi^^. The ciepartijient was not 
however content with its mere expansion, but it proceeded to put its 
house in ord6r‘ by the adoption of^^many of the lecommendations of 
the Committee on Co-operation In India, the initiation of a sound 
system of audit by a special agency and the' elimination of societies 
which were thoro'ughly unsound and a danger to the • movement. 
Steps v;ere tnken to liquidate such * societies, and the Public^ Demands 
Recovery Act was amtmded by the Bengal Public Demands Recoveiy 
(Amendment), Act, 1916 (B. C. I of 191S), so as to facilitate their 
liquidation, a somewhat slow process under the ordinary law. The 
rules dltaer the Co-operative Societies Act II» of ,1912 were also 
revised and elaborated. 


The Bengal Co-operative Organiiation Society.— One important 
feature of the peiriod was the increasing interest taken by the public 
in the movement, in particular by the zarnindars ; and the annual 
departmental co-operative coiLferences always aroused a good deal of , 
interest. In this rospecl the . most notable private enterprise of the 
period was the formation of the Bengal Co-operative Organization 
Society, which attracted to itoelf repre^ntative men from the lanH- , 
owning, mercantile and commercial Iblasses. • Its main, object is to 
develop general interest in co-operation ; it is a u^ntral bpreau of 
information and advice 'on'' matters of co-operatio*n ; it has a libraty,^ 
gives lectures and publishes The Bengal^' Rihar and^ Orissa Co-opera- 
tive ^ournul and the Bhandar^ a monthly Bengali journal. 


Gb 4» 

' Social, moral and- oconomlo effeets of the movoment— There were* 

" t* * i 

many instances of %the excellent sociaii!, moral and economic effect^ of 
the movement during the period. ‘' *The ca^e of the Naogaon '6fanya 
Society has ajready been mentioned ; and the ' economic effects in the 
case of other societies can be readily un<j(erstood. Qn^ group of 
societiea<^ maiiiLiin tkut they have not only reduced the rat^ interest 
normally charged in the area for themselves, but also for ^ther 
residents in it. The membWs of another society pledgedc themselves 
te* abstain > from drink and requested the Magistrate to remove the* 
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locri. 'driak ' Bhop« In another case the members pledsed theinselTes 

• ® ft ® ft * ^ . 

not fco^ ii^sist ujion a^felTow-villaggfer, giviag a pereinpnial feas#, and 
forthi * • ‘ ^ ^ 

Cf^trol ftMl staff* — ^The remarkable activity mf the Departme;^ . of 
Go-operiHive Societiefl •invofved^ an expaueion oPits fitaff. Th© perma-^ 
nent reteiftion# of the Regjptr^r, aa he^^ the department was 
recognised by the ^cretary of *State^ as a necessity ; J^vhiftt^ a Deputy 
Registrar wdfi also^sanctioned. In adclition tin? pbsts of Deputy 
Collectors designated Assistant Registrars, one to supervise the wftrk 
of each division, were sanctioned: four have been apf^omted,* th*e fifth 
will be appointed when funds were available ; and the number of 
auditors •and inspectors were increased apnually. At 4he cljse of 
the geriod^the question of putting the whole department on a perma- 
nent footing was under consideration. In 1922 Rai J^mim* Mohan 
Mitra Bahadur, a member of the Provincial Ej^ecutive Service, was 
appointed to be Registrar for the second tiftie. 

FiSheriaS. — The work done by the Fisheries Departmei;^ during 

0 9 9 

•the period suffera severtfly iu compstriaon with^ the work done by, 
the Agricultural Department and the* Department of Oo-op#rative 
Societies. The department was, however, only started as a branch 
of the Agricultural Department in 111,^1 and inaugurated as a*separi<te 
department 'in May 1917 ; and !t is at present at tlie stage of experi- 
ment and research, which, just as in the case of agriculture, reqp^res 
great patience and systematic work covering a number of years. For 
this reason visible results of any consequence have not yet been 
dCtaindti and, consequently, the Fisheries Departmtmt was^the butt of'' 

much criticism during the pericd. The department was also seriously 

• • * 

handicapped t»y ^he loss of the ♦rhole of its superior permanent staff 
ii» the *y®»r 19l9-20*by the retirement of Mr.» SouthSvell, the Director 
of Fisheries, wlft) was on^ leave, the resignation of the Superintendent 
of Fisheries, who acted for him, and the death of the otljer Superin- 
tendent of Fisheries. Pending the appointlifent of a Director ^ 
Pisheries, whose services -it * is difficul* to procure, the department 
ha% ’been temporarily placed unsler the Director oS Agriculture again^ 
So faf certain definite rpsuUs hafVe been attained in carn-cu*ltnral ex- 
periments ; Carp have t)een found to breed in coafi!hed| waters under" 
certain spSci*! condition^ and an artificial method of fertilisation of 
the eggs t has been discovered. In 1919 an exifitrimeilt wai.st'arted 
on ^ small scale of the appointment of district fishery officers with a • 
view to decentralise the work and to bring the departfiaent i : closer 
touch with qrganized private enterpjrise. The,y were mainly employed 
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m mftlring a survey of fiipherie» ^d>. in the -intro^nt^ion of*’ oo-ojpora- 
'<kve Bocfeties an^ongst fshermen. , (Hi the'ls^ A,pril 1921 th^ arrange- 
ment* ioe\ the joint oo|)tro^ of the Fistv^ries Department I'or the 

W C, • ' C» ' 

* provii^ceS \>f Benga] and Bihar and Orissa was stopped. 

VetaHnary Departn^nltt — *The * Veterir^ary Department eontinoed to 
make^ qmot but steady progress djiting the quiiiqiien]|j^ium/ The 
number «of veterinary asl^islants employe^l in the districts^ ‘ who are 
paid partly from local and psuHly from Governm^qnt funds, roke’ from 
92^ at the commencement of the period^ to 111 on the^* 3ilst March 
1921, ,the iramber of veterinary dispensaries or hospitals f<rom 25 to 
r>7 in the same period and the muiiLber of stud bulls kept by Govern- 
ment and local bodies from 71 to 132. As an example of ^ the goodt 
work 'done by the veterinary assistants it is noticeable that nearly 

(- t 

90,000 animals were inoculated in the year ending on the 31st March . 
1921 againsf^ rinderpest, haemorrhagic septicaemia and anttirax, and 
that; the death-ra/.e ainopgst the inoculated was only slightly in excess 
of one per cent. There was a large increase in the annual number 
of inouftjjations during the period. The pay of veterinary assistants 
was increased in order to olfe^* sufficient aittractions 'to students witl; 
a geiferal education, whilst that of the Deputy Superintendents was 
also increased on the recommendation of the Public Services 

C.ommisyion so as to be on a ^ par with the increased pay in the 

Agricultural Department. The Civile Veterinary Depart m.mt is not, 
hovfever, now under the Agricultural Department. It was put 

directly under Government in the year 1920 with the senior veieri- 

ft. 

nary officer in the province, Colonel Smith, the Principal of the 
Bengal Veterinary ^College, as the head of the department with 
designation of “Veterinary Adviser to the Goverrtinent of Bengal.” 
Useful work was done by the Be'ngal Veterinary College, which was 
visited more tha‘a once by Lord Ronaldshay;* and*^ practidally ?11^ 
the Bengal graduates 'frdrn it have reemved employment as Veteri- 
nary assistants in the province. The staff of the college was 

«Hugm6nted by the ap*pbintment of a* second Imperial officer, ahd that 
of thu Civil Veterinary Depar-tment by the^^ appointment of a second ' 
Deputy Superintendent for the* Eastern Bengal* divisions, both in the 
year 19211 * * *• < 

Excl»e.— T^e most important administrative change relating to ex- 
cise which was effected (luring the pei^tod was the graduaj^ iut reduction 
of the “flengaiu Fixe(J-fee ” system of assessiiig excise andi^pjum sh'ops 
throughout the province instead of the method of settling them^^ by 
auction, whi6h had teen in vogue for jabout fifty years. < The selec- 

tien of sites for these shops now rests with the Collectors assisted ^ 

« ** * ^ 
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by .adTisory oomjaUtees outside ^Oalootta apd wjth licensing* boards 
for the municipbUdes siturfted Afithjn the Cij^cntta^ ^area. The neii»»* 
system •provides that tlte iponthly ^ssfessment of the shops jfem’djusted* 
alftomatically on the* basis of the issues in .tl^e preceding month.* 
The i)rice 8 of intoxicatinjg articles .are^.altfc tfxed, and duties* are 
, automatically regjplated in proportion to those prices. G^y^rnment* 
are thus* a1>le to exercise a* better control • An the consun^ptiion /of 
intoxicating articles^ find axe also* able* 19 regulate prices with* reference 
to consuinjptisn in pursuance ^f the policy of aCburing a i:hii 3 Amnm of 
copsumpti^n with a maximum of revenue. The revenue roim from over 
in crores in 9 16- 17 to nearly tw<j cruxes in 1920-21,* t'.e., bV nearly 
,36 »per cent., but the consumption of country spirit increased by only 
22 per cent, whilst that* of opium and ganju decreased. .This iocrease 
^in tlm consumption of country spirit was, however, exactly wiped out 
during tjjp months of April to Dedbmber 1921 by the impositibti of an 
increase in excise taxation and in the retail prices of country spirit, 
but this was unaccompanied by any correspondingly large •decrease ^ 
(which only amounted to 7 per cent.) of revenue. The picketing of 
liquor shops by <ion-f;o-operat(jrs* was also responsible, to som"e extent, 
^or a decrease in consumption. In the tsame year Mr. Johnsox, the* 
well-known American prohibitionist, visited Calcutta and Darjeeling, 
where his visit attracted much attention and several prohibition 
meetings wqre held. Previously .however to his visit ar resolution recom- 
mending total prohibition had been moved and lost in the Legislative 

• Council, « though steps wore taken to secure a further diminution* of 
consumption by closing several shops anti raising duties and prices. 

was ^impossible to go any further. 

Facilities ,were given, for the^use^of alcohol for industrial purposes, 
specially for tfee^ ttianufacture of medicines, with the result that they 
(icdtnpeted successful!^ with medicines impoftefl^ from Germany. 

• • ^ • 

Salt — At the commencement of the perioil abnormal, conditions 
prevailed in the salt. market, aiTd a. situation 31*086 which neceaaitatei^ 
•the* intervention of Govermntftit and the* limiting* of prices under. th« 
Defence of India (Consolidatioiij) Rules. A fall in* the araoiuit of.the^ 
stocks At the warehouies led to a*fftar that there would b^ a 'shortage 
of stocks, and the deiiland became so considerable tl^t prices rose ’ 
rapidly froto ^he middle of October 1917, cnlminating in a very high 
figure at,tl\)» end of November 1917. High retail priles as aa, cAnse- ^ 
quence prevailed throughout the province and were in part responsible 
for an epiijemic of looting o^ markets antf bazaars. Gotefnment ac- 

• cordingly stepped in and made arrangements to ensure ample supplies 



of salt' and to fix maximum p^ioes for its wholesale ^d retail , pfioa. 
' /J^he abondance supply so da^so^ led ‘ to a fall prices'’ ^low 
*tiie m^yhjnum fixed by Qoyerument in ^ March 18^18.- Tho.^pric# 
oontinao'lfttb fall until the maximdm /ate was 'reduced finally* all 
.resli''ictronB on tbe piices w^^e withdrawn on the 1st December^ 1920. 
The sitaafion in^ 19l/ 'naturally exciteif considerable^ interest* and the 
pdmibiUj|y of the lo<;al manufacture of sail in Bengal , was Uiscussed in 
the Legislative^' Council. Though the re^iBons' Cor the cutting of 
indigenous salt by the imported article were practically incontrover- 

t i* 0. 

tible and ,,were still operative as against the likehood of any 
♦ * 
re-establishme'nt of the local iijdusj^ry, Government dcci^ded that they 

would consider any practical proposition for the local manufactur^e of 

salt, n The 'ipanufacture of salt was accordingly permitted 'in a few 

districts and a licehsj was given to a company to manufacture salt, 

but thuSe measures have proved ineffective. 
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c’hAPTER XI. • 

Public Work^ and Irrigation/ 

Chaqum in the Pubiic. Works Department —The afp<iinuiieiit of 
a second (Jhitf Engineer (Irrigation) for the province Mae* o/iginaliy 
sanctioned ^ in as a temporary measure, for five^ years ou 

account of thg larg^ increase of ^ot\ in the Public ^Vbrks •Depart- 
jpent. This department is divided .into two main branches, the 
Roads an!\ Biiildir^s branch (including Railways) and th^ Irrig^Uon 
brandy of \vhich the two Chief Engineers are Secretaries 

to Goverjjment. Though subseq\iently every effort was ihade to 
decrease work or delegate duties, their effect wafc> more than counter- 
balanced , by the development of important irrigation, drainage and 
canal schemes. The post of Chief Ejigineer, of the Irrigation 
branch was therofore^ retained artd, finally, made permanent.'* ^ This 
made the separation of the Roads and Buildings* branch from, the 
Irrigation branch for the purposes of the reforms scheme, according 
to which the former branch is “transferred’’ and the latter 

“ reserved,” |i comparatively simple matter ; and a complete division 
of the whole department was effected, so far as funds permitted 
Trom the^lst December Before tlfe introduction of the re- 

forms scheme of Government both branches had been in the charge 
tbp Revenue Member of Council, but ^ afterwards the 
•Maharajadhiraja Bahadur of Durdwan toflk charge of Irrigation and the 
Hon’ble Nawafb Syed Natvab Ali C^iaidhuri of Public Works. For the 
grater part of* the^ period Messrs. C. P. ^W^lsh ^and F. A. A. 
(5owle5% C.I.E., ^were the Chief Engineers i« eJiarge of Roads* 

^ (and Buildings) and lAigation, respectively. Mr. Cowley died 
in hari»esB in 1921. The re-cyganization of»J:he different services 

• • i 

«vhi(?h constitute the departmtiit coneecyient upon the recommenda-^ 
tions pf the Public SerficeS Comnnissioii gave rise to some difficultji 

9 ** ^ '9 « • 

but eventually three services wert^ «oii8tituted, viz., the kidiau, Service 
of Engineers, Jhe Hengal»*Engineefii)g Service and ihe Subojdinate 
Engineering* Service ; while the Secretary of State decided that for 
> specialist a^pomtments spSoialist services should con^itutec^ un/ler 
the three main heads, architectural, sanitary and electrical, ’on a 
provincial basis. It may, however, be reiinarke(> that tli^ Electric 
inspector was transferred in 1920 to the control of the Director of 
Industries, in* so, far as* his , duties* ifnder the •Electricity Act (IX of 

^ * * A . ^ A 



*1920)* are concerned, wjiilst the ^anitary BnginefX ^is m)w Chief 
of the, Publiq Health Ipep^rtmeat \in<| Is ^der tjie •control 
of that^ department. I.n 1^2rthl» Goveri^meht of India rec<ftuaQiend- 
‘ ed to* th€^ local Government the policy ‘of transferring public worses, 
"eiciudfng irrigation,*’ to ‘locr.l bodies. i important** measura was 

unde^ .dbiisi deration at ‘the end of the jjeriod. 

‘ RMl[s,Y-^Thi: questioa of commaqications in* Darjeelinjj' ^and the 
Weste'rn^^^ IXuars attracted atten^cion during the petiod; and Sft* John 
Gumming, then the Member in ohargej drew up in 1919* a ccftnplete 
scheme t. for . the development of communications in the Western 
Duars. It was contingent for its* full development on* contributions 
from^the tea-planting interests for the constr^nction^ of certain ot thS 
roads which benofit that industry ; and, in the absence of such 
contril^utioni, the scheme is only,^ partially being given , effect to; 
The improvement of communications in the Darjeeling dfStrict was 
brought by the ‘tea in^iustry to the notice of His Excellency who 
was able to effect some improvement, though the financial position 
and •tke ’ inability of the industry to make any contributions 
X^recluded the undertaking of ‘aify larj^e project. The large majority 
of the roads in the province are under the control of district 
boards or municipalities. 

Buildings. — The more important^ buildings, such as ithe Hospital 
foi; Tropical Diseases, which were finished during the period, are 
already mentioned in their proper place in this review ; * otherwise 
the works carried out were of a general character such as the 
erection, enlargem'^nt and maintenance of public offices, bospibs^ls, 
education buildings, police-stations, ^nd so forth. - It will suffice to' 
note here that the period was one of considerable activity in build- 
ing construction, even though individual departments were inclined 
to consider themselveb starved in this re^spect ; and ^hat the pioposed 
but ultimately postponed partition of the districts of Midnaporo and 
, Mymensingh led to 'the temporajry formation ,of two public works 
ldiyis\ons to deal with the large amount of buildiiig construction 
inyolve(|. ^ , 

Railways. — With the exception , of a few light railways, all the 
important railways in Bengal are under the control of the Govern- 
ment of Indira. The principal extension wap the net-work' of rail^vays 
connefefing up Myriiensiugh wjth Netrakona, Keshoreganj* atd Bhairab 
Bazar ; thjjy^ were op/^ned in 1917 and 1918. Amongst smaller railways 
the completion of the Kalighat-Falta und Khnlua-Bagerhat lines in 
1917 and 1918, respectively, may he mentioned. Public interest waei 
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eYin«ed in. the problem of devising r»ilway^ communication "bbtoveen. 
Caloufttr and ^l«8tern Oengal, Jta to avoid tlje iniand «teame^ 
journ<^ "to Dacca on tl» o|ie handf oi* to. Farisal on* the ot^^? ,The 
prdblem is, however, fraught ’with considerable ^di^cultieS lOwing *to 
the fajt that fhe railways ^would ftrqps ipp«»rtaiSt drainfige Ihidfe* of • 
,the counfry or trjiverse shiftjng rivers o*r th^* probability .that the 
necessary • railway embankm<*at * might causa » an .alteration *ia* th*e 
natural dnuinage and* subsequently in, the sanitary colldition of the 
area. On ^cc®unt of similar difficulties the Fa/idpur-Jesso^’e Railway 
scheme was abandoned, but a reconnaissance survey wag made of 
the Fapidpur-jgarisaF route. A Coijimittee was also appofnted *10*1920 

advise on the feasibility of a railway in the tract of country 
lying between the^Padnla and Dbaleswari 4 *ivers in ord^f to shorten 
the joi^rney^ from Goalundo to Dacca. At the eiur of the period the 
report of the Committee, which •recommended a certain line as 
suitable, was under consideration. One of the matters to which Lord 
Ronaldshay directed his attention was the safety of the public on 
the highway along which the Darjeeliiig-Himalayan Railway, which 
is subject to a measune of contTo> by^ this Government, is constructed; 
and he succeeded in getting a number of daiigetous level crossings 
on that road eliminated. It is interestidg to record that in the year 
1921 an expert visited Calcutta to collect information for a, report 
on the practjcability of tube railways for Calcutta in accordance 
with the recommendation of a Committee appointed to consider the 
\)roblem of rapid transportation in and l*ound about C’alcntta. * 

Bengal Aerial Ropeways Bill— The Bengal Aerial Ropeways Bill 
to^facilitate the construction of aerial ropeways# intended for the 
^public carriage of goods and *paf|^engers^ and to provide for adequate 
administrative ’control over the construction and working of the same 
'^a^ intr(Wuceil ili tho Legislative Council iis i921, but it was with-, 
drawn ^n 1922 for revision yi the light of fhe •knowledge regarding 
private ropeways requwed In Bengal in connection with the working 
of collit^ies, which bqpame evidifnt qn the pubMcation of the draft 
biU.** • ^ ^ .• . 

t Ei^ion of Rampur-ftoalia, Piibna alid Noakhalf.r-Tbere w,as con- 
siderable anxiety during ^ the periled as to the fate of^ the three 
to.wn8 and district headqiArters of Sampur-Boalia, Pabrfa jyid Noakhali 
which were*tiyeatened b^ erosio'b. The measures which were taken 
’in the ca8e.of^Rampui-Boalift saved the district jail •and tlfe towh.frbm 
erosiqp by the river Ganges, but a considerable area south of the 
town of PaVna was washed atfvay by that* river despite ‘tM^ precau- 
tions taken b;^ the Public Works JDepartment to prevent it. Thtt 
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' coast line of the,distript of N^ak^ali in the neig|hboarh(fod of* the 
» vtown (tt Noak^jiali haj* for sonva Jrears ‘hefen .subjebted t<j elicroach- 
meut* \tfi. the waters qi l^e ‘BaJ^ of Be#iga)l and at the en^ «of the 

* f * * * * ^ 

period, ** it was deQided that the town could no longer be considered 
*' ftee from the ^langer ht ^ijestnuction in ^the ^ear fufure. The ques- 
tion^ ft site <foi a new headquarters 4 . of the district was therefort^ 
tVken* int 9 consideratiAn. * * • * * 

The "Clfand Trunk CanaL— Probably the most important work 
undertaken by the ^Irrigation Departhient was the preparation and 
execution * of *the anti-malarial schemes which have been referred 

i * ^ r 

to elsewhere in connection wifih the anti-malarial camfpaign of Lord 
Ronaldshay. It was, however, c6ncerned with^ other important projecttj. 
The *Madarrpur BB watel-route, l)y which direct ^communication was 
obtained between Madaripur and other jute centres and the terminus 
of th*e Eastern Bengal Railway at Khulna, was for alk practical 
pq^rposes completed the end ot the previous administration. 

I* 

During the present administration the Grand Trunk Canal scheme for 
inakiy^ the route between Calcutta and those centres still shorter was 
finally framed by Mr. C. Add^nis-WilUams, C.I.K., and was eventually^ 
sancVioned by the Secretary of State in 1920. It had been under 

r 

consideration for some twenty years. This canal will connect Calcutta 

with the main river system of Eastern Bengal and though it will 

only be 22 J miles long, it will shorten the important inland steamer 

ropte from Calcutta to the great jute and rice centres by 120 miles. 

A long inland harbour with railway and warehouse faciJitiVs will be 
* ( 

constructed at Maniktola which should <lo much to relieve the con- 
gestion on the Hoi^)ghly by peinnittiiig vessels to turn without 4entepkig 

f 4 , ; 

that river. The harbour and its connected bastins will provide a 
wide frontage of nearly 14 rn il4s f and it seems inevitable that with 
jbhese facilitie:i< a new » industrial centre wiU be*' created in ,lh^o 
neighbourhood. IncidentJally the constru 9 tion of then canal wilh afford 
the means of reclaiming a large water-logged area in the near 
^ vicinity of Calcutta, "^tfiius improying® the sanitary condition generally, 
cwbilfcit affording an avenueo for the Expansion of the city towards 
th^ eas^. The capal is admitted on/ all sides Ho be essential for the ^ 
adeiuatb development of the natilrr.! waterways of the Ganges delta 
in which Benga'l possesses one of 'the finest* systems o£ waterways in 
tie world. In 1920 active steps wele taten to commeno3 the work 
by 'aqqairingV the accessary land and ordering the nece^pry dredgers, < 
but in 1921 the adverse financial position of the province made a 
postponmdnt necessary pedding a furt|ier examination i^jto the prc- 
<?,uctive aspects of the scheme. In 1920 it had been estimated to 

r * f ** 



dd9t *8«ght*y owj;* «irej ^r(»re8 ; fcn%nt hafl beet anticipated * that * 
a retnrii af 6*7 'per •cqpt. vvoala btj obtained? * • * 

% M • • 

^ • • • • 
Damodar proJeCt—The Grand Trunk Canal is. primarily k havi- 

gatiou aproject, but another .la^ge project„iviz* ^hat of the Da'moda’r * 

%anal ih th^ district of BurdwEf^j was also being iu'v%8tigated*.s\^ an 

i rrigation * project;, and in 1921 it receiVefl * th(? sagctic^ •ot the 

Secretas*!? 5f State at* an estimate'd cost, of 70 lakhs^ The grbjeqt has 

in viev tha (fbjects of ensuriifg a supply of w*ater to tlie ^existii^ 

Eden Canal, and of irrigating a tract of country in ^le alistric^t of 

Bnrdwan, in which agricultural opieratfonfl are at present precarious 

wing to Jhe irregularly distributed ra'infall. The scheme provides for 

the construction of* an anicut across the ri^r Damodar at Fakifbera 

^ 9 

about 88 miles above Burdwan,^ a main canal 28 miles in length 
and one luain branch. Altogether* it is anticipated that* the project 
will irrigate over 300 square miles ; and it will in addition improve 
the sanitary conditions of a large area in the Burdwan and rfboghly 
districts. 

Waterways Advisory Committee.— A • Waterways Committee . has 
been in existence since the year 190G* to inspect periodically the 
natural and artificial waterways between Calcutta and Eastern Bengal 
and to suggest measure's of iingroveihent. It subsequently sufl’ereef 
several changes and in 1918 the joint steamer companies of Calcutta 
(the Indi£^ General Navigation and Railway Company and the Rivers 
Htearn Navigation Company), who howeve»r want^^l a Trust, urged 
the necessity of greater centralized control in ordoT to insure greater 
•co-ordination in thq matter o4: river coifservancy between the various 
local Goverinmmts conceimed. It w^f» therefore decided in 1920 that 
the sphei^ of Ph^j® existing Waterways Advisor;^ Committee should be 
etilarge^ by making it possil)le to have extria sepresentation for the* 
provinces of Bihar and Ofissa and Assam. The Member in charge 
of Irrigation is the President, aj^d railway, st^yner ami c*ommereial 
^ntetfests are als^:) represented *on the *Co^imittee. ^ It ^vas also decidett* 
that their functions sh^ukV be to advi»o on firstly, the maintenance 
^ and •improvements ot* waterways, ^v^ore specially the* Ganges, Jlrahma- * 
putra and Meghna grouy* of waterways which connect Ifongai with 
Bihar and ^rissa on the one h^iid and with Assam oil the other; 
and^p secondly,* the regula^iqii of traffic on these waterways. • 

t ^ ^ % • • • 

Ufiper Hooghly river and its feeders— dadia rivers.— Towards the 

end of the {Previous administration Major i\ C. Hirst, i.a., D'irector of 
• • 
Surveys, Beuffkl, Jiad 8ulwiittt>d a rbp?»rt on the'cjndition of the Upper 
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Hooghlj river and its 'feedenrf^ <Sjn this .Govermnifiht appointed a 
'bomntitt^e consifiti'ng ol practical 'men with spe(Sial knowledge of the 
water way)i of the proviifce to report upon the .Bteps which should be 
takan to carry out' , “systematic observations of the changes in these 
rivers, and also, If peasibleV to improve their vjondition as navigable 
chanu^ls hnd as feeders for the Lowei Hooghly. In*1920 Government 
adbepteS their vmain recommendation and appointed a permanent Board 
undei* the chairmanship of the* Chief Engineer, Irrigation Department, 
to examine all important projects concerning either drainage^*, irrigation, 
sanitation or transport which are likely to restrict the free flow of 
flood water. Meanwhile contour sulrveys of the connected areas were 
undertaken. The Board comprised, besides the chairman and'two othei* 
officials, Sir ^Alexander (then Mr.) Murray, who was then President of 
the Bengal Chamber of Commerce and had been nominated by that 
body, and a representative of the joint steamer companies. In this 
coEnection it m?iy be of interest to those who are alarmed by the 
possibility of the Ganges sweeping down the river Hooghly through 
the Bifcagirathi, as the Hooghly is called in its upper reaches, and 
wiping the city of Calcutta off- t?ie ma^p, to learn that, on the coiv 
trary* bandelling and dredging operations had to be undertaken to 
induce the Ganges to send as large a supply of water as possible down 
the Bhkgirathi. 

• t 

Kiddorpora brid^O. — in 1918 a Committee which had been appoint- 
ed'\o examine the Kidderpore bridge over the Tolly’s Nala in Calcutta 
reported that it had. deteriorated so greatly owing to the congestion of 
traffic on it and its approaches as to make it unsafe for use. There- 
fore, from September 1918, all, heavy vehicular traffic, including train » 

cars, was stopped. A new bridge. is finder construction. 

*“ «. 

other activities of {Jiq Irrigation Department,— 'above, descrip- 
tion, however, does not complete the tale of the n^ultifarious* duties 
and work of the Irrigation Department. The canals and embankments 
in Midnapore and in the central portion of the province cont^ribute a 
lUrge amount of work ; means \>j;ere investigated for the p/evention of the* 
recurring floods of ^the Damodan river regarding which Lord Ronal^shay 
‘ made an interesting speech in 1918,.; the principles to be o^seWed 
in deteiminiiig tbe headway and waterway to be provided under railway 
bridges over* navigable channels we,re settled ; the que^ion of the 
improvqpfient tand saltation of Tolly’s Nala. fir as taken up and the work 
proceeded with ; an investigation was made of the drainage conditions of 
the area lying between the Dh ales war i and the Padma rivers in order to 
discover means of improving the sanitation of the area between the rivers^ 
and to improve the facilities for Navigation ; bandelling oflerations were 
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eondtiet^ in th<«^^»nnel of the riser ^^ngea »t Rain(>ar>Boalia in Ardet' 
to improvei navigation* and sanitOTV •conditions* and • tfi maintain thof 
wa^er#Bupply of the town. »Ejpndeinng wSs also undertaken on* the 
Ganges between^ Rajmahal and Goalundo bo as to €nsintain a h^vi^able 
channA Mfith 6 feet depth of neater tlrroaghout ^the ^Ganges ; investi- 
*gations wer^ mad# into the #uilability of the Bidyadhari r^e» ^s an 
outfall for Calcutta drainage f enquiries wefe*mad€f intj th^j nfeasurps 
neoessrfry for protecting certain areas* firom flood ; a hydrb-e|^ctric 
survey* watf undertaken, and So forth. 



cjhapVer xii. 
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Summary. 

Itc Aow possible to tabulate the principal achievements of the 

I ^ ^ I ♦ ^ ^ 

twioil. * Ttie i^ore important are pr9bably the fallowing in^ the order 
II which they ha^e been destlt with — • * 

♦ (1) the inauguration of a reformed scheme of Government om* 

* <i bodyitag a substantial instalment of responsible Govern- 
ment ; * ^ • 

{2) the ‘extermination « of a dangerous aliarchv.3al movement by 
means of the Defence of India Act, and the skilful adminis-^ 
t - trrtion of that Act ; < ‘ 

(3) the meas^ures taken to deal with the non-co-operators ; 

(4) * the provision of men, money and material for the prosecu- 
^ tmn of the war ; 

(f)) the revision, of the systeiii of Administration in the district 
of the Chittagong .Hill Tracts ; 


(6) the extension of the system, of trial by jury to all except 

the backward or non-regulation districts of the province ; 

(7) the administration of famine relief or relief of distress caused 

by the cyclone of ‘ 1919 or otherwisi* ; 


(«S) the treatment of the hiiancial position in which Government 
were placed on account of the reforms scheme of G-oyevK- 
ment ; * ^ " 

(9) the re-organization of all* services and estabjUshuients ; 

^ ( 

(10) the creation of*' a* new department of Industries; ^ 

(11) the release from olHcial tutelage of the^ larger local autho- 

• « 

(12) the investment of , ^village axithorities with a generous . 

measure of local self-^government and«the creation of a. link 
, between them and Govetnument ; 


* * 

(13) the ijiauguration of, and an advance in, an •anti-malaria] 

campaign ; * ^ ^ 

(14) ihe creation^’^of the department of Public Health;’ 


(15) the opening pf new medical schools, t.e,, the School* of 
.'tropical Medicine and Hygien6 in Calcutta and the Ronald- 
shay Medical ^School hU Purdwan ; 



the openiAgb of ii^w at* Daccii * 

(17)Jih^ disccfverieS yiade in, the^expinsion ^f, the.Agricul^ 
^ • tural Depaitotent*; • * i * 

(1^ the organization of the sericnltuj-al •branch of the Agfiftul-, 
, * tural l^epartmenf • • • * 

• * - V 

(19) the maAcecl , advance!* made by the ^6-op«rative pioiidtnei^ ; 

‘and, / . • . , ^ ^ 

(20lJ th» idministration of the Excise Department on^ a n^w 
system. 

• w - 

^ 4mong8t other items may be m<mtioned the Clrand Trunk Canal 
scheme which was* sancfioned, but which was unavoidabj^ postponed 
on acc;oaut ^of the financial condition of the province ; the project for 
the How/^h bridge which has now reached a definite^ stagn ; the 

•scheme for the develo})rnent of Kalimpoiig as a hill station, which has 

• * • 

also reached a detinite stage in that the scheme for the watei*-supply 
has hecMi completed ; and the encouragement given to the Indian fine 
arts. Finally, the lisgislation ^which^ was undertaken must be noticed 
^Appendix III). • * • 

On the debit side of the account must be included the non-co- 
operation movement, the growth of labour strikes on frivolous ojr 
political grounds and the deprodiation in the value of money. But 
the Oovornment of Bengal cannot l^e held responsible for tU^se 
unpleasant all-India or world- wide features any more than they can 
for, on the one hand, the cyclone which traversed the province or 
ftJT^ on* the other hand, the jirosperity ^of trade Rinsed the war 
and the industrial ’awakening oi the province. In the case of the 
cyclone they e,puyi only alleviate ‘its olfecis as they did, and in the 
9u»e of ’industries provide facilities for ttieit development by the 
creatiofi of a spScial department. 


# « 




. APP£nDI}C I. 


Members of the Exocutive Oouncil. 1017^20. 

^ • • • • * •* 

» Tlie Hop’lile Mr. P. C^Lyon, c.s.i., ... I 

The Hon'We^Sir Henry Wheeler, k.c.s.i., jf.c.f.E., i.e.s. 

The 6ir D. Bentson-Bell, kuc.s.t., k.c.i.k,, ixt.s. 

The llon’hle Sir J. G. Ci*ninin<;, kjt.i.e., c.s.i , i.n.s. 

• • • 

The Hon’ble Sir CljaneB James Steveimon-Moore, Klfc.i. 

« 

• c.v.o.^ T.c.a. 

The Ilon’hlo Nawab Sir Syed ShamH-iil-Hiida. k.c.i.e. 

The iFon’ldo fionl Sinjia of Raipur, k.(m.e., r u. 


B., 


Tlie rion’ble Sir Bijay Chand Mahatab, k.c.s.i., k.c.i.e., 
T.o.M,. Maharajadhiraja Baha<hir of Bunlwar. 


Date. 

Till*ath Aprii 1<H7. 

From %tli At)ril*l0l7.* 

• • * 

Till 29tl. Marcel 1918. 

From*2»tir MArcfi 1918 
to 7th May l920. 

Froiri 7th May 1^20 to 

2nd January 1921. 

• • • 

Till 8th June I9l7. 

. • 

Frorn 8th June 1917 to 
• 18th M^y 19J8 and 
from tlie 4th Novem- 
ber 1918 to • 16th 
November 1918. 

Fro^p 14th May 1918 (R> 
8rd November 1918 
and fr >in l6th Notwhu- 
. her 1918. 


Mem’ ers of the Executive Oonncil, 1921-22. 

• ^ • 

The non’ble Sir Henry Wheeler, k c.s.i., i.c.s. ... 3rd January 1921. 

* • * 

yiift Hon’hlc Sir Bijay Chaftd Maiital*, k.c.s.i., k.c.i.e., * Ditto. 

Maharajadhiraja Bfthadur of Bnrdsvan. 

The Ilonilile Sir (Then Mr.) Jolm Henry JCerr, c-i.E., c.s.i.f# • Ditto. 

m • 

^ I.a.8. • 


Tlio jTon’ble Sir Ahd-nv-rahim, Kt. 

• * Ministers, 1921-22. 

• • 

The^Hon’ble Sir Rurondra Natli*l3«rierjea, kt. ... 

• ^ 

The Horrhle Mr. Provas Chandra Mitter, c.i.E. ^ 

• • 

gTlie Hoirble Nawab Syed Nawab AH Chaudhuri, 
Bahadur, c.i.k? ‘ * 


• Ditto. 

* • 

• • 

I 

^rd January 19J1. • 

^ Ditto. 

• • • 

Khan Ditto. 
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of buBinesr of tko poaofvetf and tpanaferfdfi 
dapaptmanfa. * 
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M^«nbor8. ^ 


f 

^ Portfolio. 



ri.- 

' Ai>pointiiient 


( 

1 

2. 

Political^* 

The Hnii’bVj Sir Henry Whteler 

1 

.. ^ 


Police J- 



4. 

Ecclesiastical 


< 


♦ 



.5. 

European Educa- 




tion. 

• f 


1 

ri. 

Land Hevenue 



2, 

Land Ac(]iiiKition 

Tbet lloy’ble MabaVajadbiraja Bahadur 

ot< 

3. 

F*)rc*stH 

Bill’d a’an. 






4. 

Irrigation 


\h 

Excluded areas 


1 

n- 

Finance 

. 


2. 

Separate Hevenue 

The Hoirblu Mr. J. H. Kerr 


: 3 

Commerce and re-^ 




served Industrial 




subjects. 


i 

L4. 

Marine 


1 

r 1. 

Judicial 

1 

« 

fl 

f 

2. 

Jailt*. . 1 . 

Tjie Hon’ble Sir Abd-«.jr-rabiiK » .. 


: 3. 

Einigratr>n ' ... 

< i 


4. 

‘ I vn migration 


,1 

L5. 

Jurisdiction 

t 

Mluisterel , * 



1 ' 

• 

.The *Hon’ble Sir Surerdla Nath Banerien 


Local Self-Government 

. ♦ 

♦* < 


and Public Ilealtli.* 


y He8t»rv<Ml . 


. ^Trani 


Th<? Hoij’ble Mr. f^rovaali Cliandra Mitter Kducation® 

‘ \ 
Tlie Hon’We Naw*b Syed ,Nawab Ali Cbaudburi Agriauiture and Pubfic J 

< * * ^ Wnrlru * *' 


TrAiisforr 


1 Includes Me(»ioa*i Adminisiratlon. ' ^ ^ 

2 Includes Registration. 

^ V Includes OiTil Yeterlnarj I>epBrtineot( Fi8heri4 S» O^-opcrative Societies. Excise. Dereloi^mont of Industi 
and iLd’Jstrial Research and.Techoioal Education. < * « 



APPE|iCUX III., 


..AJts passatf by |h« L4guiatlva Counoil during thg period. 


• • 

Page. 


3. 

4. 

5 

(>. 

7. 

H. 

D. 

ro. 

11 . 

12 . 

i:i. 

14. 

IT). 

IG. 

17 . 

V* 

18. 
19. 

• 20. 
21 . 

22 . 

§3. 

2b 

• 

26. 

2S. 

28. 

29, 


1. iho^alcuttS Municipal (Xiinincltiient) Act, 1917 (Benr Act I* • 

*1917) • ... • ... 

2. * •The Bengal Pi^blic D(3iijati(J8 Uecov^rjr (Amendment) Act, 19^8 • 

. («ei* Act 1 o£ 1918) • ... ... * ... * 

The. Bengal Tenancy (Amendment) Act, 1918 (Ben. Act kl of 
191%) ••• m ,,, 

The Bengal (Alienn) Disqualification Act, 1918 (Ben. Act III of 
*1918) • ... ... / ... 1 

, The t^erampo. e College Act, 1918 (Ben. Act IV of 1918) ... 

Tl*e Chittagong Port ( Amendmtnt^ Act, 19l8 (Ben. Act V of lj|18l • » 
The Calcutta Hackney-carriage Act, 1919 (Ben. Act I of 1919) 

The Bengal Juvenile Smoking Act. 1919 (Ben. Aftt II of 1919) 

Hie Bengal Tenancy (Amendment) Act, 1919 (Bon. Act III of 1919) 
Tlio Bengal Primary Educadon ^ct, 19 1 9 (Ben. Act fv of 1919) ... • 

The Bengal Village Self-Go\%rnmonl Act, 1919 (Ben.^Act V of 1919) 
‘The Bengal Food Adulteration Act, l9l9*(Ben. Act VI of 1919) 

Tlie Calcutta and Suburban Police (Amendment) Act, 1919 (Ben. 

Act VII of l9l9) ... ••• ••• 

The L\cngal Cruelty to Animals*Aet, 1920 (Ben. Act I of*1920) 

The Eastern Frontier Rifles (Bengal Battalion) Act, 1920 (Bon. 

♦ Act II of 1920) ... ... • ... 

The Calcutta limit Act, 1920 (Ben. Act IlI«of 1920) • ... ... 

The Calcutta Pilots (Amendment) Act, 1920 (Ben. Act IV of 1920) 
*Tlie Bt‘ngal .Alluvial Lands ^ct, 1920(B'^n. Act V of rt20) • ... 

The Bengal Agricultqral and Sifnitdi^’ Improvement Act, l920 (Ben. 
ActVlo%1920) ..t 

'i^Iie Calcutta Port (Amendment) Act, 1920 (B'in. Act VII 1920) 

* The IndiaijP licd-cross^S(4ciety (Bengal Braricli) Act, 1920 (Ben. 
Act VIII of 1920) ... ... ... , ... 

•The Deputy Prosiyeiit’s Emoluments ^ct, 1921 (B%ii.*Act I of 1921) 
The Bengal Land liegistrarton (Amendment) Act, 1J921 (Bon. Act II 
of 1921) ^ .. * ... ... 

^ The Bengal primary Education /Ainendment) Act, 1921 (Sen. Agt 
III of 2921) .9? .A ... ...• 

The ^alciitta Improvement (Aiyendment) Act, 1922 (Ben. Alt I of 

1922^ ..Ji j ... 9 ••• 

Tl.fc BCngiil Cliildrcn Act, 1922 (Be.i. A<;t II of 1922)*^ ... * . * • 

The Bengal Stamp (Annmdrneiit) Act, 1922 ^Pen. Ayt III of 1922) 
TheiBongal Court-foes (A metidment) Act, 1922 (Ben. Act IV of l{fe2) 
The Biyigal Amnsem-'nls Tax Act^ 1^22 (Ben. Act V of 1922) ... 


W 

lOfi 

42 

28 

86 

57 

70 

80 

43 
87 
67 
79 

34 

70* 

73 

56- 

43 

44 
55. 

29 

• 5 

• • 

44 

« 

87 

72 

*35 

50 

50 



Appkf«l9ix IV. 

' I 

STATBMBN’f I. 


A list Of Wap Pulficis &IM1 institutions to WhioR oontPibutlons^havs 
bsen mads by tbs poopfs of Bsngrfl. 

i • 


Serial 

No. 

sNaME of FuNlV'Olt 
Institution. 

Amount 

contributed. 



Object of Fund 9r l4i8tjtu4;ioti. 



Bs. 


1 

Tlie Iinporial Indian llelitf 
Fund (Bengal Brunch). 

1 r),08,60‘i 

t 

t 

To afford rdiief to all classes in 
India suffering from the effects 
of the war. ’ 


The Lady Carmichaor» 
'Bengal Wonieii’s War 
Fund. 

% 

24,56,350 

i 

! 

# 

Started in August 1914 by La<ly 
Carmichael am] a number of 
European and Indian ladies. Did 
Ued-croBs ” work and made up 
units accordi'ijg to the St. John 
Ambulance Scheme. Later 

developed a highly efficient 

system for the supply of comforts 
to the Indian Relief Fund in the 
East and to the Navy. 


The Ariiieiitan lielief Fund 

1,12,251 

< 

To afford relief to Armenians suffer- 
ing from tlie effects cf the war 
and particularly to help homeless 
Armenian refugees in Trans- 
Caucasia. ^ 

4 

1 

The Belgian Uelief Ftiiul 

*» * ♦. 

4,17,851 

To afford succour to Belgians rendei- 
ed homeles.'t or destitute by the 
war. o ’ ^ ^ 

4 * 

5 

Tlio Belgian Children’s 
Uelief Fund. 

46,780 

' n 

To afford relief to Belgian cliildrcn 
affected by the war. , 

o 

t 

The French Bod -cross 
Fund. ^ 

4 

. 56,299 
« 

i 

4 • 

To assist the work of the Frencli 
Bod-cross Association. » 

7 

The La^y Bnrghclere’s 
Prisoners’ Fund. 

, r 

t 

1,30,790 

To provide food and comforts to 
prisoners of war. ^ ^ 

8 

s- 

The Scottish Women’s 

Mos{(ital Fund. * .* 

1 

2,78,673 

n 

To assist the Scottish WoifLen’s 
Hospital Fund in their Ued^cross 
work at Salonika. * 



Serial 

No. 


10 ‘ 


1 \ 


12 

13 

14 


16 


17 


18 


NaMS Fd^D OB % 
• INSTIWTIOB.* 


' # • » 

The Siaieam^n CaIcnUa 
V\^r^uiid« 


Aujl^un^ 
contnbu^d 


I * 

6,83,408 


Object of Fund or InstHution. 


• * 


Tlia Lord Itoberla Memo- 
rial Worksln)^ Fund. 


The Uengali llegiiiient 
Patriotic Fund. 


TJie Bengali Double Ouni- 
paiiy Fund. 

The Bengali Double Com- 
pany Ladies Fund. 

The Kin » George’s Fund 
f<>r Sailors. 


The “Our Dy” 
(Bengal Branch). 


Fund 


20,82V,' 


1 , 13,559 


20,591 


The Viscount Daveupords 
Seamen's Hospital FutiJ, 
•Greenwich. ^ 

The Army Young^Meif's 
Christian Association 
* Fund. 


The 4le 1 Triangle Cam- 
paigii, Calcutta. t , 


19,672 

9 

3 , 1 1,657 

• 15 , 99 , 614 * ^ 

4,175 


^,87 086 


Inaugurated thorough columns* 
of ^tbo Statesman newspaper a«id , 
administered b>^ tho£)a]^utta War 
Fund Committee. IVovideid a 
convoj^ of *50 motiB' fmfiulances 
with attendant motor-cars wid 
motor-cycles, and ^aid for their 
up- keep for one year in^rauoe. 

To raise a memorial to the late 
^iold Marshal h^^ estal||ishiiig 
workshops for the employment of 
disabled soldiers and sailors. 

To provide comforts for members of 
the * Bengali Kegiraent (^9th 
Bengalis), and to lielp %he fami* 
lies of tl^ose who went on active 


service. 

• 

Ditto * 

ditto. 

Ditto 

ditto. 


To aid Marine Bciievoleut lutj^itti. 
* lions and to perpetuate a lasting 
• rocognitiim of the Imperial 
services rendered hy the seamen, 

To provide funds to iLieet the needs 
of the British Bed -cross Society 
and the St. John Ambulance 
Association in India and Moso- 

pStaiAia. * * 

• • 

To assist Viscount Davenport’s 
Seamen's^ Hospital at Gre6n\jich. 


3,00,000* I To pr(,f ifle restaurants and Voaf- 
houses for ^British troops and to 
supply them H^ith indoor aud’ 
outdoor amu8eineQt%. 


Inaugurated in A*pfil 1918 as* a 
special effort oi^ behaU of the 
general vVork of •tlie Arifty ^oung 
Men's Christian Association. 




1 The amount coHocIimI jetwixui 1st January l»l» and April 1IU9 is Us, 16,986. 

9 The amQUnt ooUeoteii between Ist Jatinary 1 W9 and 2Hth June 1919 H lU. 6,52, 164 . 
B Up to sbth S^tember 19*6. Si^Meqnent fivures not yet avaUat>le^ 



h | 

< f 

< Name of ^und or 

« . iNBTI^rUTlON. * 


, ; 

Object of Fq,nd or In^titutiou. 

• i 

» » ^ 


< ( 

, fis. 

c* 


,19 , 

Cl 

Tbe^ Lady' Lansdowue’s 
" fOltiperg’ Wives ' «airJ 

Families' Fund. 

1 3,02Ji38^ 

1 

f» 

< * 

« 

To afl^ord fiiiflficial aq;d other assist- 
^ ance to, the 'wives a’nd families 
of ofHcors wdio havo fnllf^n in the 
war. < 

e a 

20 

i 

The tSt. Dunstan’s Fund 
'xor Blhided Soldiers. 

2,58,985 

' « 

To organize assistance for blinded 
soldiers amd teaeb them wage- 
earning occupatibns. 

21 « 

The 'Bengal Ambulance 
Corps Fund. 

2,76,568 

4 * 

To provide tbfe outfit necessary for 
the Bengal AmbiilaKce Corps. 

22 

1 

< 

The Hoyul Silver Wedding 

1 Fund , 

i 

1,26,671 

! 

1 

To commemorate ilie •bilver w'ed* 
ding of their Imperial Majesties 
the King-Einperor and tho Qtieen- 
Einpress by providing educational 
seholarshi})S for the chddre.n of 


* ' 

A 

Indian soldi'^rs killed in the 



. * * 

< 

w'ar. 

23 

The Bishop Thorgoin’s 
Fund for Armenian 

’Belief. 

88,45(5 

To assist homeless and d(‘stitute 
Armenians. 

' 24 

Tlie War Seal Fund 

1 1 ,360 

To supply eomforts to soldiers and 
to tlic sick and wounded. 


45 


26 


27 

2^ 


29 


BO 


Tlio M. Jolm Aiiiliulanct* ' 1^64,990 

Hrif^rtde (Nur*' inf? Sis-r 

trrs Grretiii^ and Speed- 
ing Corp^. , 


The St. John Ambulance 1,41,632 
lirigade ^Nursin;! HiS- 
tora Convalescent' IJdin(», 

Calcutta). 


i 

The Soldiorn’' ' ‘ Club, 

Darjeeliiig. 

Tl|e SoMie^rs’ Club, 

Ha^it^ng^^, Calcutta. 

f 

The Kurseong Soldiers’ 
, Oai.teeil Fund,/^urheong. 


,13.548 


3l,20'0 

* » 

< 

11,957 


Tbe^VldV and Garter Fund' 


4,025 


To assist invalided s<ddivrs passing 
t]]r(>ngh the rail>^a;^ rdations ot‘ 
Calcutta by giving them i’let* 
reficsiiiiient", warm clothing Jor 

, cold climates and other comforts 
for their journeys. 

To paj for fPa\ fipkeep ^of a con- 
valescent home for British soldi 3 i\ 
in Calcutta. < < 

r 

To provi^lo amiiseineiits atrd recrea- 

I tion for soldiern in Darjeeling. 

^ ( 

To provide amuseincntH and ro^rea- 
tit-pi for the soldiers at Hastings 
in Calcutta. 

To p^rovide soldiers# wiVli free meals 
bn their way up pnd^ doNvii from 
Darjeeling. 

( 

For equipping the Stijr and Garter 

I Hospital at Uicliiiiond. 


i 







II. 


MwkmtBmBnt of InlportonV wai» oontrlbutlpiijB In oliofi* ftMde 

diraot to Qovernmonk. 



...in ^ 

• t 1 

— 

Seritil 

. • • 

Name of donob. 

• 1 

Ainouiit-. 

i how ^ 

No. 

• * • . 

• 

1 > 


• 

* a 

■ , !. • •: 


1 

t 

a 

Raja SiB-at Chandra Ray 
Chaiidliiiri, of Channhal, 
Mklda. ^ • 

5»,()00* 

• 

Credited to the “ Our Day ” Kund, 
Bengal Branch, at the instance 
tjf tlie Bengal Government.* 

2 

•Mr. R*. D. Melita, Bally- 
gi^ige, Calcutta. 

^25,000 

• 

Credited to tlie Governinent of India, 
Army Departineni* towards the 
general expenses of the war.^ 

3 

• 

Rai Baldeo Das BirJa 
Bahadur, Calcutta. 

25,000 

Cl edited to tl 
Relief Fund 
the instance 
of India. ^ 

• 

s 

te Imperial Indian 
(Central Fund) at 
of the Government 

4 

% 

Babu K, B. Ray nud Bahu 
R. B. Ray, of Pahua. 

25,0(K)» 

• 

Credited ro tiie Governinent of 
India, Army Department,, towards 
the general expenses of the war. • 

5 

i 

Anonymous ... ••• j 

• 1 

12,000* 

Ditto 

• 

ditto. ^ 

6 

• 

• 1 

The Iloirblo Maharaja Sir 1 
‘Manindra Chandra Nandi, j 
k.l: I.E., of K^sinihazar, 
Murahidabad. 

• • 

10,000* 

• 

Ditto 

• 

I 

ditto. 

» 

1 

• * s 

Raja Satya Niranjan 

• Chakrabattif of Hetaii^- 
pur, and his brotlier 
Mr. M, N. Chakrabatti, 

hirbhuiii. • 

• 

10,000 

, D^to 

» 

ditto. 

8 

<s 

The Hoii’ble Rai Sita Natli 
Ray Bahadur, Bliagyakul, 
Dacca. , * 

io,ooo** 

Ditto > 

diito. 

i 

9 

« 

Mr. \la«indra Charujra 
M. W.E., Paikpara; 
24-Pargana8. 

’ 1,000* 

Ditto 

ft. 

^ 

ditto. , 




1 111 war lK)inl 8 . , . 

3 Ationally from 1918 for «o long as the war lasts, 
s Thoj^onor wishes to ntmOn anonymous. • 


vfii 

' STA-rtM^T |{l. . 


« * • • ‘ • * - 

A stat^miBint of valuable gifts In mmtfirimt and In klfia., 


* < 

1 


« 


« • ' 

Serial 1 

M'. , 

DlSi'RlCT. 

^ (f n 

Number. 

t 

hy wli^iii ^;iven. 

* ( 


Xx 


* r , 

t ♦ 

• A. 'Motor Ambulai|oo Cars* 


• 

1 

24 -raVgaiia? 

1 

The people of the 24-Pargana8 district. 

2 

Kbulna 

. J * 

! 

t-r 

Local organizutioua of the K^htilna 

district. 1 < * 

r 


1 

•i- 

3 

Mursbidabad 

2 

t i 

The Horrble Maharaja Sir ^|aniudrii 
' Chandra Nandi, K.o.l.K, ^ 

4 

Ditto 4*** *** 

i 

1 

The people of the Muraluduhad district. 

5 

Ditto 

1 

Tlie Nawab Bahadur of Murshidahad. 

6 

Nadia 

1 

1 i 

, « 

«The Midnapori^ Zam\ndary Company. 

7 " 

IMrblumi 

‘ 5 

Raja Sutya Niranjan Chakrabatti and 
others. 

^ 8 

< « 

Hoogbly ... 

i 

7 

i 

The people of the Ilooghly district 
• (through the district ‘branch of the 
St. John Ambulance). 

9 

Burdwari ... c- ...« 

2 

The Raniganj and Giridib Coal Fields 
War Motor Ambulance Fund. 

10 

c 

Dacca^ 

' 1 

m- 

The* Dacca Ladier’ War Fund. 

f 

1 1 

Myineriaiiii;h 

^ • u 

t 

4U 

6 ^ 

Raja Sashi Kuntq^ Avharya Chaudhuri 
Bahadur, of jyiyinebsingh. ‘ 

12 

Darjeeling 

2 

< * 

The tout jeeling Planters’ Association. 


Calcutta 

. ' 1 

# 

r 1 

4 

f 

1 

Rai Haldeo D^s Birla Bahadur and Bahu 
Rtidlia Kissan Poddar of the tirni ofi 
MessrA, Ba,hleo Das Jugal Kissore and 
^ Tarachand Gliansyum Das, ‘ 

14 

' Ditto 

( 

1 ^ 

Rai Badrec; Das Bahadu^. 

15 

, Ditto ^ ... ... 

50 

The Cal.rtta public (tblough the CaV‘Utta 
War t’und Committee).*. * 

16 

El ill State 

« 

1 

His Highness the Maharaja Hill 

f 

( 1 

Tlppera. ^ 

c „ - ’ 



•i 

Serial 

No. 


V r-T 

• • 

J I 

• Distbict. • 

Nuihner.^ 

• 

• 

1i 




•By wlt<Mtn given. 


1 

HnpgUly *... 

••• 

• *2 

• 

2 

•Dncc^ ••• 

• 2 

3 

.fulpaigiiri ... • 


4* 

Hil|Tippera State 

1 

5 

'•Calcutta 

> A 



AmbufariM ^auneh^sr 

A 

The p^O|jl^ of ^ the Hopghlv .•district , 
(through the Distrj^'t Bratinh of •the 
• Jtihu Anihulance AssocitrtiotiJ.* 

• * * 0 
The people of the Dacca district. 

TJie Duars Tea Planters * ' 

Uis Highness the Maharaja of Hill 
Tipper#. 

Dr. S. 1\ Sarhadhikari, c.i.E. 


C . W otoi*«oai»s. 


1 , llooghly • 

2 Jalpuiguri 

j 

3 I Calcutta 


1 •! 

t 

I 1 

i 1 


^Bahii Sarat Kninar Mukharji. 

P. ff. Uaikat, Ksq. 

The Horrbic Mr. Bhiipendra Nath Basil. 


I 24‘Pargarias 

• 9 


O,— Lorries. • 

• • 

1 j Tlie people of the 24-Parganas district. 


1 

2 


•Jalpaiguri 
Coocli-Behar State 


E -fents. 


... i 


P. D. Rail^it, Ksq. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Cooch- 
Behar. • • 


F.— Importart# enrar oomforts. 



• 

• 

1 

Darjeeling ... 

4,000 
Ibif. of 

• 


tea. 

2. 

Hill Tippera State 

800 

khaki 


• 

* shirts. 


• ^ 

ji 1 


U. H, A. Morton, Esq.^ ol Toonbarrie Tea 
Estate. . . 


Hia Highness the Maliaraja of Hill 
Tipp<^l-a. • • • 



statbmeHit IV. 


li *statttm*nt:«of oontplbutlons In m«n-pow«i*, mto. 

* 1 . «• 

' Tht SCfif«l 8t«t;loilify 'ifbspiUL — The Itidiau cmnmnnity ^of Bengal* HUed out « 
a'^riveV^ ^at aa a hospital) |>u^ unfortunately sank in a egale tlie coast 
of Madras^ on hcfi way to the Persian Gulf. Tiiereafter ,the Committee, offered to 
utilise j^snonnel und .equipment^ acquired for the fleatitjg liospjtal in any way 

iD'Jvhich the military authorities decided. The o^lffer was accepted, and tfie Cohimittee 
were fo «aivange for a Stationary Hospital of 200 ^ beds in Amara for a 

period of six mouths^ This was doiie, dhd the Committee furthir increased the 
accommodation to 1,000 beds. The corps rendered excellent service, ,hut it* was 
suhseqdently divibanded and refiirned to India in July l9lt), the hospital being 
taken over b}^ the military authorities as going concern. 

The 8aiiial ^AmbulanCi Corps. — In view of the success of the Bengaf Stationary 
Hospital in Mesopotamia, it ^was suggested to the Committee of the hospital that 
Government should take over the hospital, and that the promoters slioujd develop 
a bearer corps along the lines of an ambulance bearer company. Tliis was 
accepted, and Dr. Sarbadhikari recruited lithe^ necessary emen »*for the ambulance 
* corps, At the suggestion of the Kiedicai authorities, the promoters of thq Bengal 
Ambulance Corps undertook to develop an ambulance bearer corps of 135 officers 
and men. The organization was all but completed, hut owing to a misunder- 
standing between th^ promoters of the corps and the mililary authorities regard- 
ing the status and nomenclature of the various ranks, the corps was 'never actually 
formed, and the men enlisted wei**e disbanded at tlio end of June 1916, 

The Calcutta Volunteer Batterp. — The formation of this battery was • sanctiorKid 
by Government soon after the outbreak of the war. It consisted of 114 officers 
and men raised in Clilcutta from, the Cossiporc Artillery Volunteers 'and ttie 
Calcutta Port Defence Volunteers. This^foroj was despatched to East Africa and 
reinforcements were sent there from tinie to time. The forpe tetumed to India 
after having renderVid service if or about two years. ‘ ^ ^ 

* c , 

The Calcutta Motor Moohino-gun Battery. — A battery was VjrguTiized consisting 
of 60 young men ertiployed in jute mills and offices 'in and around Calcutta. 
cThe cost of its equipment Vas met by .subscription and ,^;he battery was dt!;spatehed 
to E'gypt in 1916.' It was demobilised at the *l;iid of 1917, and most of the « 
mei^bers were transfprred to other ^ units ^of the Machine-gun Corps in Egypt. 

A propcsul to •revive the battery wot ^ being favourably considered ,by* the 
military 'authorities i when hostilities ceasetl. 

Bnilo-Indion RoBiuiont. — To this alMndia* voluntary regiment sanch-oned for the 
duration of the^. war ^or members of the domicued Anglo-Indian commuhity, 
Bengal contributed a proportionate complement of men, 

Cftfeutfco ^<ln<(voriity Corpo.— ^In December 1917 the Government^ of India, in 
compliance with the wishes of the Indian student community of Bengal, sanctioned^ 
the formation in the Uniy'eVsity of Cafeutta of,n wtng of ^he 'Indian Defence 



I 

Fm^^to bb de^gn«te^ the Cnicatta JQni^jefsity I^fantryt The total nuiftber cff 
applteaiila yaa 1,0^9, of ^’hom 611 afiertu enrolled. ^Tbe^eoj^ps has und€^-a* 

traitiinii;.* * “ * ^ 

Llikt Hops#.—- I n 1917 the Government of Banctioned ^Ij^ach- 

inent the Indian Defence Forq^ of a tjavalPy uyit conipoeed of il-to-do^ 

Indians. Two hundted and eiglft meinbert? were enrolled a*Vid the ^ k under- 

, ^ a a ^ ^ , 

went training. - - - ^ 

* • • • ' • 

iiidiali Sietifn of Mdiaii Defan ica Fopca. — In 1917 % praposol *to tfo a corps , 

in the* ludTan Defence Force non*Eiiropean British siibiects, 1,C strctig^ 

was sanctioned by the^Governinent of India under the title 4th»CJ^lAitt ifaiitry. 

Two hundred ^ncn enrolled tbeinselvet^ anfl 99 of these offered tliei res fur 

^>relifniiiar 3 ^ training. 


Combafitnl raaruitmant— 

5. • 

*• N uml 

Men recruited for the 49tli Bengalis • ... 5,5 

• Ditto for Motor Transport ... ... 1 

Ditto as Higiiallers ... ... * ... , 1 

Ditio • for the Artillery ^ ... ... 1 

Ditto for other units ... • 

Ditto as followers ... * ... ... 1 


Non-combatant . reoruitmant — 

Kum 

Men recruited liy the Divisional llecruiting Officer for 
*Lal>our and Porter Corps, etc. ... * ... * ... 15, f 

Men recruited hy the Technical Recruiting Officer for 
tht 3 East ^‘rican and Mesopotauiiati Railways and the • 

Inlat\d Water Transport »Servic^f ... ... 47,.' 

yen r€lbi;ufted from convict volunteers ns sweepers, 
labourers, etc? ... ... ••• ^ 

Men recruited as lascgr ^tcws and sent to outports ... 40, ( 

• • 

Otbar* Contributions. — ^ large nunU)er qf motor-cyefiat, despatcii i s, mter^ 
pretors, signallers* motorboat drivers, motor transport drivers and ^iii^ tile 

St. Jvhn Ambulance Cor|dl were sent ^ to tlSi front from ^tlie 2pd sidency) 

Batfhlioji of the Calcutta Volunteer Rif^e|^ * 



'APPVNqiX V. . 


, Hlif l^xqsMtfiioy's Addifass to the DIdtHot « Boards of N^tdls, 
(inasops and s^^asganas oq tha aoth danuarir 1918, on tho 
sul>4eot of o&ptaia»dpathags projaotf*. * 

' S' ' ' 

' GBI’TI.EMC'I, t 

♦ , ” •* •* < 

Ffksx ^of^all let ^lae thank y6u for having responded so readily 'tb niy 

in^tatioii to you to meet me here to-day, •■I can well believe that scene of 

you— p^M*haps t'iiany of you — may have been put to some inconvenieuce, in doing 

so ; and 1 should not have asked cyou do put yourselves to (the trouble of 

coming to Carciitta, had it not been ^that 1 attach unusual importance to« the«« 

subjectf. which desire to digcr,88 with you. * « 

I had occasion recently to address the ^members of the District Board at , 
Burdwarf and*' in the course of my s*peech to them I said that /me of the 
ambitious which I ^cherished was to see during my tenure of oflice a big 
advance our fight against disease, and I added that my study of conditions 
in Bengal had mad(3 it ^iear to me that it was the District Boards whose 
interest* and co-operation I must enlist, be^fore I could ^lope,. to achieve any 
measure of suceess. I »!iave referred* t6 these utterances because tliey provide' 
the explanation of my invitation fco you to meet me here to-day. The particular 
disease with which I propose to concern myself this morning is malaria. It is 
not the only disease that I desire you to help me to fight ; but it is, perhaps, 
the most widespread and the most virulent of all the diseases whtcli afiiict the 
peopJLe of Bengal. It^* baneful influence was impressed upon me in more than 
one of the addresses of welcome which were presented to me on my arrival 
in Calcutta to take over the duties and responsibilities of Government, less than 
a year ago. I lost time in enquiring into the nature of the sconrj^e 

and 1 frankly^ confess that I was* shocked a*: the grim# tragedy which my 
enquiries disclosed. Every year there ‘pccur in Bengal from 350,000 to 400,000 
deaths from this cause alone But a mere enumeration of ,tli'e deaths ijives 

** 1*’ a r I 

but a faint idea of. the ravages of the disease. It is probable that at leasf 
a hundred attacks of malaria occur for every Me^fh, and it is estimated that 
this disease alone is responsible for 200,000,000 days of sickness in the Presi- 
^e’^cy every year. Tliis gives an idea" of its results f.'Oin an economic ppirit 
of Its spectral iifiger may fflso l)e traced iq the diminution of the birih- ' 

^rate^ as well as in /'he increase of the fdeatli-rate, with the result that id 
the wors , * ina}arial districts the populati^rr shows a serious decline. Thr state- 
of-affairs^is sutpmed up in the Bengal Census Report of l9ll in the following 
words : — *’ « 

“ Year*^^ by year fev^Y is silently at work. ^^lague slays {ts , thousands, 
fever its ten thousands. Not only does it diminish the population by death, but 
it reduces tlUj ♦vitality df the Survivors, saps their vigour and fecundity, and, 
eifd^er interrupts the even tenor, or hinders the development of commerce and 
industry. A leading cause of poverty — ^nd of,, man^ other dis&greehles in a 



great, part •of Bengal— is the prevalence o^-inaIari«v For. a physical exphnatioft 
of the *Beggali lafck of ^enetgy, mallria * would coun^ 

• I, mm aware that all vial asto^t Utica * here luuat .he approached Saijtion 

owlug to the extreme anrealiahility of the rcp<frtiji^. agency. In* a* auiall^ 

Bengal town an enterprising ^p^ity lSaus4:ary^« CofhrnisHion^r, who went fi^om 

hoiise-to- house to i^erify tlie recorded deuthn, f*)und tl>at ont» twenty* 

deaths asesrihid to* fever, three only were due te aiftilaria. Of the Olliers, t*wo' 

bad injt dn« fact died al> all, pne had* died ^ of convulsions, one’* of tlropsy^ one 

of brouchitU, |fid the retnainder ^o£ various complaints including age. In 

another investigation made hy an Indian Medical Service Officer, one • reported 

death from fever turped out to bo a birth (registered as a ^eatf. h^ nfSstake), 

four others proved to be still-births, five othei^ to be due to dropsy, two to carbuncle, 

•two*to oW age and one. turned out to bo a case of death l%burnit:g ! No 
^ a . a 

wonder that the Sanitary Corninissioner recently ebserved in one of his reports that 

• “in Bengal the record of deaths ^ is not complete, neither is the statement 

of cause Sccuralc ; ” or that we find ^ it officially stated that “^the term fever 

comtuonly used in the official returns is really’ of little greater value as affording 

an idea gf the actual cause of death than the heading ‘ other caiisoe^”. 

in the figures which I have given these inaccnracies on thu part . of the 
reporting agency ifave been allowsd for ^ apd 1 have only referred to them ii^ 
order 1 k> emphasize the fact that the picture which I have painted is tiot an 
exaggerated one, but gives as true a representation of the facts as it is possible 
to ol)tain on a statistical l)asi8. 

Figures o& this kind are sufficient to bring home to one how the disease in 
its I ii(l<iiiiic form gnaws steadily and relentlessly into the vitality of the people, 
lint it aUo sweeps down in sudden savage fury as an epidemic, and marks its 
visit with* a virulence more dramatic by far tfian that ot the steady persistence 
of^ the endemic variety. I am tempted to quote tbe^ description given by 
Dr. Bentley of an ^p'deinic of* malaria in* a village in Faridfur wbicli he 
visited in the autumn of 1912. “ jTn^iqjlmy cases he wrote, “every member 

of a hojj sell old • y’ts prostrated at the same time, and in otlier cases perhaps 

hifc member bad escapetl SySteni^tic investigatory work was 

difficult owing to the scores ^^f Y‘«<^pU wbo liosieged the camp seeking treaiinent. 
In a comparatively shorf time over 30,000 (piininc talSets wers distrilpited. 
The^ mortality was con sitier able. In one wise a whole Family had died. Anotl^i* 

family of eleven lost sevei^ inembers in ^vo montJi«. A remarkable •featnfe 
was Who hopeless attituds^of the piuj^le wh8 appeared covjpd, not so mueU by^ 
the *aciktenes8 of the fever, as by succession of the relapses * Can one 

ask for a more vivid picture of the Iwful tragedy of malaria than tKat ? • 

Such, thAi js the problem ; and ^he question facing Government is this — 

“ \Fhat ai^ conditions \Afch produce malaria, and mte thoy such can be^ 
altered by Government action ? “ Thanks to the discovery of the malarial 
orgmiisin by Professor Laveran in ^1880, and to fctie wording out §f ^he mosquito 
cycle of tffe parasite by Boss in 1897-98, we now know the cauKe of t^ie 
disease and th^ conditions «whicli are ft-s^onsible for* its spread. The cause of 



dilaaa* U the int{o>1uctign iiit<» the blood of a ininutp uotcelialar ^niiual 
*^rasite. aThw i« (««*eye(^ to m^u in.on# way,*aii8 ig one Vay only, ‘namely, 
by the ttite.of the anopheles mesqtRto.e 

^ If tbiV 6e the i% 19 obvious that if the anophSlea mosquito can be ^ot 

rid * o#, 'malaria w^l gradufiUy The^ deatruction of an « insqpt so 

^videapre^<^ ^nd so prolific as tlio mosquito is np doubt a for|aidabIe undertaking ; 
•and thecijpethod most likelj /' 0 «be effective is bring about* conAtions which 
are unfavourable * to its breeding. ^ Tlie «fundamental ^question then r resolves 
itself to tiliis*— Oan an'' environment ^n which the luosqiiitd now inultiplies freely 
be ^80 changed as to render it unsuitable to continued breeding? 

The nfosquitfi breeds in water. It there was no wato**, there would be no 
mosquitoes. Jbere are no mosquitoes in the middle of a waterless desert. If 
you cpuld dry up Bengal, mosquitoes would very# soon , disappear. ' But you*^ 
cannot, of course, dry up Bengal. You might as well try to dry up the sea. 

In a couptiy whicli is naturally a dry country like the Punjab, for instaucei 

you may set to work to remove all superfluous water by draining tfie country. 

And. this is no doubt the way to set to work in such countiies. This method 
has, in faht, been adopted with complete success at Ismalia. The town has 
been 4**®^hied and all Clie pools of stagnant water dried up. In 1891, there 
were 2,600 cases of malaria. In 190^, tire , drying up of the town was under- 
taken and since 1906 not a single case of malaria has been contracted there. 
In Bengal, however, some other* method of destroying the lorvie must be 
devised. Tlie problem is complicated by the fact that there are three varieties 

ot anopheles in Bengal, each of which is a carrier of malaria and each of 

which breeds under dissimilar conditions. Thus the Anopheles Listoni breeds in 
Tua.iiiig water, such as small'streams, and is f<jiuKl in the Duars. Another 

variety known as the Anopheles Culici facies breeds in water having a mild 
current, and is found in undulating country, such as the Asansol Subdivision 

of Burdwan ; while the tliird variety, namely, the Anopheles Fnligiiiosus, breeds 
in stagnant water and is common throughout the deltaic tracts of the resi- 

dency. 

" In the Duars, malaria increased with the clearing ol the country This' ii 
attributed to the fact that the Anopheles Listoad J>reed8 inucii more successfully 
in streams which are open to daylight than in water darkened by the nnder- 
igrowth of the forest. Wnen the forest w^as cleared ^nd the sun liglit let in 
the larr 83 showed an alarming increase. The remedy in the case would ^ 
therefore, appear to b,§ to conduct t'ue strejGims underground ; and an expei^iment 
on these li\ics is 'being carrred out on tlw Meenglas Tea Estate in the Jt^lpaiguri 
^district. ' Uuder-dra’ns have l»een constructed below the natural beds of the 
streams running through an area of about acres surrounding a coolie village 

which fo^ms the centre, of a rough circle of abou^^. half a mile 'radius. 

Another experiment in sub-soil drainage is also being undertaken in the neigh* 
bourhood ofcthn Singaraii. river «iin the Asansol Subdivision, wliere the Anofitiele, 
Ciilicifactes is prevalent. In this case a combination of methods is being adopted, 
The. Bingarara river is being subjected s>o periodical flushing with a view to 



wasltiiig a^ay tlje kirvae found along its ^cgiu ; iind stij^-soil drains afft being 
constructed^ under ^certain^ swatODV natHiesi and under .the aPiad of a nmall AitiiiAAS* 
o{ the^ Slngaram river. 

^ • • • e ' • 

In the flat deltaic tracts which form the greater 'paft «of Bengal,* the Misease* 

carrieUi is^the Anopheles ^uiigiij^sus whiXh Jbree^ in 8tagttaq,( water. ft *h here 
that methods other •than simple draining must be devised. » 

0 ^ ^ % * 3|'t 

Experience has shown tljat small shallow pools Vdth a larp^ araouflt of 9dg6 
are th%*most favourabtp breeding places of the Anophelei^ Fuliginoshs. ^ ^Large 
sheets »of ^•atel’ are much le^s favourable. This may be due to a variety^ of 
causes, one of which is undoubtedly that the temperature of lar0i expanses of 
water is highgr tliarf that of small spools. Sonn interesting* facts in this 

cotir^ctioQ are communicated by Captain Hodgson, i.m.s., and are tt) be found in 

* * . 

the Proceedings of tjlic Lucknow Sanitary Conference of 1 914. Accorrliing to 
this igvestigalor the optimum temperature for the larva^. of the anopheles lies 
between 6g*'“78® F., temperatures abo^e F. become more and more unsuitable 

while tciiipcratiiros of 95“ to 104® arc rapidly fatal. In Delhi and Madras, 
the temperatures during the monsoon varied in surfilce pools* from 73®*|to ?04®; 
the coolest pools being very small pools lying amongst grass. Small hoof 
marics in grass, bo declared, might ^contain water 9“ F. cooler ' than ja large 
..pool 6 inches away. ^‘Tiie grea.* destrc^cT of mosquito larvju is nature, andU 
her priticipal means is raising the temperature of the water”. If then you 
cannot get rid of the water, the iio.Kt best thing to do is to change its character, 
that is to say, to convert the numberless small shallow pools with a ina-ximum 
of edge and f\ comparatively low temperature into large expenses of water with 
a minimum of edge and a higher temperature The water wdiicli covers the 
land, espt^ially during the wet season, is dai^ived from two 8 >iirces, viz., spill 
water fro?n the rivers and rain. Under these ^ircumstanc^es the object winch we 

, have ill view can be achieved by holding up the water on the land darii>g the 

wet months, in othei; words, by .flooding tho country; and by clyaiuing ofiE the 

floods at suitable seasons. To do this Satis&ctorily we must call in the Engineer, 
and get him to» censtruct the necessary embankments and sluices. If by these 
%ii%an 8 we^can regulate^ the amount of water on ^ given area of land, we can 
not only bring abdut conditiojis j which are unfavourable to the breeding of the 
mosquito ; but we can also guard against damage being ddne to tl^e crops, and^ 
indeed, Ave can eiiortnou^y improve the crops. By a'^fortunate dispensation 
Providence, the staple crops of Bbngal — jute »nd rice~a»e crops wliich 4n 

standing water, and if regulate t}ie infl Iw and the efllgx of tlie water sejonti- 
fically,, we can not only destory the, ’nosquito larvte and maHitain -a level 
water suitable ^for the pro*rtictioii of ^good crops, but we ijaii actually iinprove> 
the fertility^jof the land by allowing, the inflowing water to deposit its silt u^ion 
the^ soil. Tb^ remarkable ^^Its which can be acliijved, in this diri|ctioii, are 
sfrijcingly demonstrated in the case of the Magra H4t scheme, I have* recently 
inspected the country betw^een Magra HU and Diamond ^arbour, and I have been 
deeply iinpr^sed with the vast possibilities which may be expected toe follow froip ' 
th« introdiictroji of similar schemes 14 parti the Presidency. Into the 

* * “ l(l‘ > 
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details of 4t]e solionie i need snot en^ IViey sr^ pndiabljfc. #elI&i)o«r5 to odnie, 
ieaat tboae wbor1S*e paeaent ; but I do urge you toiotiidy the reaiilta of that 
schep^, farathey afford proof of the feally reiaarkgble chaoge for the al^ttar 
*whiah te brought# at>oUt by local authorities under the provisions of ti?e 
SkitjUafy Y)rainage ^Befdte U^ie i|ch^e was j^arried out, Mr. WMtfielj, the 

^xecutiv^'EJpgineer,* reported of the country ropnd Magra as follows; — 

* c • A • 

Fdrsw^t dratnage* &nd protection the production of tne locality is only 
^ a fraction of what it slioyld be T . . .. Fefer is constaiftl^, present 

•in^every village.” 

In iNro^'eipicr ^^04, the first sod of the drainage works was cut. In June 
1909. the Diarpoiid Harbour sluice vi^s o^>etied for drainage and #^Jie whole area 
affected was cfopped for the first time.* The area benefited extended to 283 sriciare# 
miles gad tlie^^'.ost of the scheme amounted to a little ovef Rs. 20.50,000. You 
may say that this is a large sum. So it is. But it has l)6en repaid a* hundredfold. 
It is esiiihateck that the increase in outtiirif of crops due to the worj^s amcamts 
to no less than Bs. 46} lakhs a year, or more than twice the total capital cost 
of the picyect. And for tfiis truly astonishing result the people l>efiefited are 
called uj>on to pay for period of 30 years only, the modest sum of about 

nine aiifias an '’acre. Moreover, a large part^ of the moriej^ spent on the schbme 

A.dmalned in the district,, since the ^grgater nVimber of the 5,000 men at one< 
time employed upon ^he works were recruited from the locality. The ''scheme 

has had the additional advantage of providing the people with excslleut com> 

mjunicatiolia in the shape of a number of navigable channels and, above all, it 
has enormously improved the health of the district. , 

I have been a long coming to the particular proposal . that I 

desire to submit to you. Three schemes, ail on the same general lirtos as the 
Magra H&t scheme, have been prepared for the districts of Kadia, Jessorc and 
the 2'4-Pargana8, Thes^ projects may conveniently be known as the J^abooiyi, 
the Arnl Bhil* and the Nowi-Sunthi' schemes. They are oiK schemes which have 
been drawn up for execution under the'i Sanitary Drainage Act. They have been 
designed under the^ direct supervision of Mr. Addams-WilUftips in copsultatioii 
with Dr. Bentley ; and I myself visited a part of the area wlivjh will W 

affected by them, accompanied by Mr. Cowley a'hd# Mr. Addams* Williams. They 
will, ,of courfise, require ^considerable capital outlay; but with the example of 
H&t scheme before* us, we inay*^ confidently expert that they will, wd^hin 
a ® comparatively short tirftev, more ftian repay the , expenditure incurred. Under 
^lieso circumstances it twould not be **anreasrnable, I thfiik, to ask those who will 
be directly*' beijefited to finance them by tottns in accordance with thee provi- 
" sions of ‘the Saijitary Drainage Act. I am anxious, however, that Government 
sboiild give practical proof of its sympathy with the District Boards arid zamindars 
in raaitert of tlfis kind^ and, with this object im vWew, I am prepared to Cffer 
^ ^chera ^udb financial assistance as the circumstances of the time will permit. . 

The JaboQjifl^ scheme es designed to regulate the surface water over an *area 
of about 35h square miles— an area considerably larger, that is to e^y, than that 
affected by the works at Magra H4t. cannot at jpresent give you a final 
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c(§i«of f[ciieine^ bii4?]roo nAy taMb fta. 8^00,000*88 Sx, 
ipprozintai* fiKure. 

^ Il^Uie Di«tT)ct Boar^ ftnd^th# KamludarB concerbed are wilJitiif (o^uodeitake^ 
this project under the Sanitary Draiiiag| Act, I aij pfiifAfed to make^ •O^ov- 
»riiinebt 4 ^ant of Bs. l,60,000itoMiard8 the^ totaF cosi^ aand l^have made provisio^ 
for that amount ixP the budget forethe coining year. 

• The Bhil achegie will eerve«an area of about 63 sqlfkrc %jie8 in *the 

Jeaaore * district and wtll probably cost about *Hb. 1,72,0^0 m all. t^e Assump- 
tion that tffe T)istrict Board will take up this scheme, 1 am prepared yo mcfike, 
a Governnient grant of Rs. 75,000 towards the cost artd haue.^^c^ provision 
to this extent «in the budget. 

The lajt of tlie three schemes which 1 have mentioned this morning, namely, 
the Nowi-Suiithi scheme, will serve an area in tfte 21-ParganaH^ This Acheme 
has alaeady ^)een under the consideration of the District Board. The details of 
the projecJI^ hiave, however, recently be^ revised, and the scope bf tfi^ scheme 
has been extended so as to include the area of the Burthi Bhil. The total 

cost will probably be about Rs. 10,00,000 and towards this the Dis^^t Board 

has already received from Government a grant of Rs. 2j,00,000. 

Sow I venture ^to ejepress the earnest hope that you will agree to fake op 

ihese projects, and that if you^ do, foif will lose so time^ in putting 
machinery of the Sanitary Drainage Act into motion. The procedure involves 

the appointment of Drainage Commissioners, the hearing of objections, and so 
on, and some time must necessarily be occupied in the transaction * of thejie 
prelimitiaries. * Well, when I think of the ravages of malaria which may be 
mitigated by these works, I confess that 1 am impatient of delay, and ^it is 
largely beuause T desire, so far as possible, to reduce delay, that I have made 
you the differ of the Government grants of whffch I have* spoken to-day. While 
,the machinery of the Sanitary Drainage Act is being se^ in motion, woric on 
the schemes can actually be Iwgun with liie money which I afh prepared to 
provide in the budget during the co^in^ year. 

Believe me, we eare in earnest in tfiis matter. There are important steps in 
mW campaign against Analaria which Governmenf^raSy properly be expected to 
firrnne^ tliemsclves.^ A number «)f these w’C intend to take during the coming 
year. We are making* provision for a special stafE t8 carry out a derailed 
malaria purvey in the ai^as covered by our drainage ^dbbeines. We are und^*a 
taking surveys abd investigations* preparatory >to the preparation of further ^prO- 
jects, ^such as the Harihdf, the Balli^Bhil, j?he Bhairab an^ the Dliimia schemes.^ 
We*ar^ arranging to finance a numW#nf smaller undertakings^ to^ her* executed 
by the Sanitarj Engineer, iiTch as the* Mecnglas, the Singaram, the Jan^ipur, the - 
Jlawab^anj Jpwn and the Faridpur J:owd Anti-malaria schemes.^ And we also 
hop# to coinplfite our scheiye^ in the neighbourhood of ^dilpur^ and U] make a 
gdbd start* dffring the year with the following projects : — The Saraswati, the^ 
Bar^aciiia, the Chapra Bhil and the Manikhati. ^ ^ ^ 

But as P have said, when it coiner to the construction of worlPs ou a larjje 
Scale aflFecting particular argas, it is ii#t ^ssible for® Government to provide, the 
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^oftpital required in the «hape •£ grants. Nor^ ifide^d, w6a1d jlf be 

e(|rjiitable^ Vven if it^w^e possible. Tlfe ^eat benefits ^hicli *siich sqljemes maj 

confer/ artf enjoyed by the people^ of the* locality, ,,and^ not by tlie peoplS pf t4e 

'PreaideftcyJ as a whole <^a<ul“ it is only right tliat those*' in Mrhose interests' the 

schemes are concei^d, shotifd ii^ake ^hefhselves responsible for the eceater part 

df the erj[)eviiture lacurred. 

* * 

We ard {^kin^ the^ educated classes of BeAgal to join habds v^itH Govern- ' 

meut 4i'u woVking for the good of Presitioncy. .In the case of two* qf the 

dis^icts afected by the sdhemes which I bavq been discussing tl^s morning, we 

have, within the last few weeks, invited the members to elect an Indian *gentlc- 
^ 4. r 

man to taKe'oveV from the District Officer, the duties aod« responsibilities which 
devolved upon |him as Chairman of the District Board, 

Am«>I then* claiming too rmich, when I say that ity inviting theiiF assistance 
^ in this matter, I am providing them with an admirable opportunity* of making 
memorable* in ^tbe annals of their distr^t^ their assumption of the ^ cares and * 

responsibilities of their new office ? ** 

*■ That, TV think, is all that I have to say. I am afraid that I have made 

a somewhat large denvind upon your patience. It is sometimes said that 
Government are indifferent to the advantages of taking^ the ^ public into their 

confidepoe, I am mosb anxious to «8hitre with you my hopes and my desires, 
because I feel that it would be unreasonable on my part to expect youi' whole- 
-hearted co-operation, unless I were to do so. And this must be my excuse for 

having made so large a claim upon your indulgence. For the extent of that 
indulgence I tender you my thanks. 








